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CULTURE AND THE NEW ERA IN NORTH CAROLINA? 


By W. C. JAcKSON 


Some time ago, Mr. H. L. Mencken referred to the South in the 
following words: 


Down there a poet is now almost as rare as an oboeplayer, a dry-paint 
etcher, or a metaphysician. It is, indeed, amazing to contemplate so vast a 
vacuity. One thinks of the interstellar spaces, of the colossal reaches of the 
now mythical ether. Nearly the whole of Europe could be lost in that stupen- 
dous region of fat farms, shoddy cities and paralyzed cerebrums; one could 
throw in France, Germany and Italy, and still have room for the British Isles. 
And yet, for all its size and all its wealth and all the ‘progress’ it bab- 
bles of, it is almost as sterile, artistically, intellectually, culturally, as the 
Sahara Desert. 

There are single acres in Europe that house more first-rate men than 
all the states South of the Potomac; there are probably single square miles 
in America. If the whole of the late Confederacy were to be engulfed by a 
tidal wave tomorrow, the effect upon the civilized minority of men in the 
world would be but little greater than that of a flood on the Yang-tse-Kiang. 
It would be impossible in all history to match so complete a drying up 
of a civilization. 

In all that gargantuan paradise of the fourth-rate, there is not a single 
picture gallery worth going into, or a single orchestra capable of playing 
the nine symphonies of Beethoven, or a single opera house, or a single 
theater, devoted to decent plays, or a single public monument (built.since 
the war) that is worth looking at, or a single work shop devoted to the 
making of beautiful things. Once you have counted Robert Loveman (an 
Ohioan by birth) and John McLure (an Oklahoman), you will not find a 
single Southern poet above the rank of a neighborhood rhymester. Once 
you have counted James Branch Cabell (a lingering survivor of the ancient 
régime: a scarlet dragon-fly imbedded in opaque amber), you will not find 
a single Southern prose writer who can actually write. And once you have— 
but when you come to critics, musical composers, painters, sculptors, archi- 
tects and the like, you will have to give it up, for there is not even a bad one 
between the Potomac mud-flats and the Gulf. Nor an historian. Nor a go- 


1 This paper was read by the writer as his address as president before the State Literary 
and Historical Association, December 4, 1924. ve 
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ciologist. Nor a philosopher. Nor a theologian. Nor a scientist. In all 
these fields the South is an awe inspiring blank—a brother to Portugal, 
Serbia and Esthonia. 

These are harsh words. They are the most terrific arraignment 
of a whole people that I have ever read. Since they are the words 
of one of America’s foremost critics, spoken deliberately, and evi- 
dently without malice, they cannot be dismissed as a prejudiced, 
ignorant, and vicious attack. His words should be carefully weighed. 
If Mr. Mencken is wrong, and I am positive that he is in some par- 
ticulars, it ought to be demonstrable. If he is right, as I believe 
he is in some respects, the facts ought to be admitted. His 
criticism has not provoked me to rejoinder, but it has suggested 
that a careful, dispassionate, truthful inquiry concerning culture in 
North Carolina, which is an integral part of his Sahara, would not be 
inappropriate upon this occasion. 

The history of culture in North Carolina falls definitely and easily 
into two general periods. The first dates from the very beginning 
of English settlement within the colony and extends to about the 
year 1875, that is, to the time of the civil war and its aftermath. 
The second period dates from about 1875, that is, from the time of 
that general revolution in North Carolina which followed close upon 
the heels of what we generally designate reconstruction. The basis 
of my selection of these periods rests upon the principle of cultural 
standards. During the first period one standard of cultural life pre- 
vailed; quite another standard came to prevail in the second era. 
During this first period of the state’s history the cultural ideal that 
dominated it and the South was one that was based on the ideal that 
had dominated English life and society, which in turn was based 
on the Greek originally and derived thence through Roman and then 
through Western European civilization. This culture has been best 
defined and illustrated by Matthew Arnold, who said that it was 
“a coming to know the best that the race had thought and felt”; “a 
study of perfection” ; it is “sweetness and light”; it is “making right 
thinking prevail.” In the usual sense in which we use the term, 
it concerned matters of taste and knowledge. It signified a certain 
mode of life and its accompanying artistic, literary, and scientific 
expression, a certain elegance of living and appreciation of the highest 
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and best that the race had thought and felt and known. This idea 
of culture carried with it certain definite implications dating from 
the Greeks and derived from them and carried through Roman and 
Western European civilization into England, namely, that it rested, 
as Edward Kidder Graham has stated, on a basis of leisure and 
easte. As the Greeks proclaimed it, as the Romans and Western 
Europeans adopted it, and as all practiced it, leisure was indispen- 
sable to culture. In fact, work was actually degrading. Work was, 
therefore, left to another, a lesser and inferior group. Caste inevit- 
ably followed. A specially nurtured group, then, based upon leisure 
and caste, constituted the limits of this cultural standard, a group 
which we may call a limited aristocracy. This was the ideal of cul- 
ture that was brought over from England to North Carolina—and 
to other parts of the country as well, of course. Whatever of culture 
we had in this state up to 1875 was the product of a civilization 
builded upon this ideal. 

What were its fruits in North Carolina? The story is soon told. 
There was comparatively, even absolutely, a small amount of culture 
in North Carolina in this period. There did exist a definite, highly 
cultured group, a group that lived in good homes, that read books, 
that lived a life of elegance, of leisure, of ease. As Mencken says, 
“some attention was given to the art of living—life got beyond and 
above the state of a mere infliction and became an exhilarating ex- 
perience; a certain noble spaciousness was in the ancient Southern 
scheme of things. The Ur-Confederate had leisure; he liked to toy 
with ideas; he was hospitable and tolerant; he had the vague thing 
that we call culture.” Although the exact size of this group in 
North Carolina is a matter of some dispute, it was, at best, only a 
very small per cent of the state’s population. In the earlier history 
of the state it was confined almost exclusively to the East where 
the English predominated and where the old plantation system 
flourished. Of course, there were cultured people in all parts of the 
state as the years passed, but, in proportion to the entire population, 
I maintain that the number was small. Furthermore, the articulate — 
expression of this group during this period was limited. During the 
two hundred years of this first cultural era there was not in the state 
a library worth mentioning. There were few books of any kind. 
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There was not an art gallery. Indeed, there were no pictures. There 
was not a concert hall, not a theater. North Carolina did not produce 
in these’ years, so far as my information goes, a painter, a sculptor, 
an architect, a musician (composer or performer), a dramatist, an 
actor, a critic. She did not produce a physician, a scientist, a his- 
torian, a poet, a teacher, an editor, an essayist, a novelist, an inventor, 
or a scholar of the very first rank or of more than local reputation. 
Her one definite contribution, aside from the art of living as practiced 
by a small group, was in the field of government and jurisprudence. 
In this realm her contribution was considerable. Nevertheless, in 
political leadership she did not produce a statesman or a jurist or a 
diplomat or an orator who is admittedly of the first rank in American 
statesmanship and government. (I exclude from this enumeration 
Johnson, Polk, Benton, King, and others who, it is true, were born 
in North Carolina, but who were manifestly not products of the 
cultural life of this state). Of course, Harnett, Iredell, Johnston, 
Jones, Murphy, Gaston, Ruffin, Pearson, Morehead, Wiley, Badger, 
Graham, Vance, and others were gifted and able men, quite the equal 
in character and ability of many whose names are known to every 
school boy in America. However, their activities were in the main 
confined to North Carolina, and today their names are generally 
unknown in America and totally so to the rest of the world. 

It is surely unnecessary for me to state that these things are not 
said in disparagement. What I have said is not that our ancestors 
were without virtue. It is simply that they were in the 
main without culture. It is not saying that we should withhold our 
great admiration for their character and their many great deeds and 
accomplishments, but it is saying that these things, good and neces- 
sary as they were, did not produce that fine art of living, that taste 
and knowledge, that sweetness and light, that we have designated as 
culture. In the words of Walter Hines Page, “these things I men- 
tion, not in blame of our ancestors. If we could have chosen them 
I doubt if we could have chosen more capable ancestors. It is out of 
just such stock that men came who today rule the world, but I mention 
these things because we, ourselves, have written and spoken much 
nonsense about ourselves and about our ancestors, and have made our- 
selves believe that we were in some way different from other sturdy 
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folk and that we were in some way better than other common people. 
Thus we came to put a false value on our social structure, and we have 
never looked ourselves in the face and seen ourselves as others see us. 
This false view has done incalculable hurt. All social progress must 
begin with a clear understanding of men as they are. We are all 
common folk then, who were once dominated by a little aristocracy 
which, in its social and economic character, made a failure and left 
a stubborn crop of wrong social notions behind it.” 


% * * 


We come now to our second era and my main thesis. North Caro- 
lina adopted a new culture standard in the closing years of the 19th 
century. Edward Kidder Graham, North Carolina’s great apostle 
of culture and one of its finest illustrations and exponents in America, 
in a remarkable essay, entitled “Culture and Commercialism,’’ has 
pointed out, with keen insight, how America, outside of the South, . 
prior to the Civil War, although” dominated to a large extent by the 
aristocratic ideal itself, refused to accept the Graeco-Roman-English 
standard of culture and gradually, through the very nature of the 
problem of subjugating a new world, gave culture a new meaning. 
He maintains that “leisure and caste, the basis of academic culture, 
is an impossible basis for American life.” ‘So America,” he says, 
“generally speaking, has failed to make any but weakly imitative or 
weirdly original contributions to conventional art or literature and 
but slight contributions to conventional culture in any form. Yet it 
has made important contributions to the spiritual progress of the race. 
These have their obvious origin, not in leisure and caste, but in the 
precisely opposite principles of work and democracy.” He maintains 
that “knowing how to do is also culture,” that “culture is the com- 
plete art of life and democracy is its main active manifestation,” 
that “culture is truth alive,” that “the culture of a people is in the 
heart of the life that it lives and not in what, by some past standard, 
however beautiful, it ought to be.” “As American civilization con- 
fidently follows it,” he says, “and it does follow it, it is not a study 
of perfection through coming to know; it is the development of the 
spirit through work—it is achievement touched by fine feeling.” This 
ideal of democracy and work, as opposed to caste and leisure, not only 
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was a slow evolution in American experience, but was not of universal 
application. The South had but a small part in its development be- 
cause, as previously pointed out, it clung to another standard. This, 
of course, is only partially true so far as North Carolina is concerned, 
because the Scotch-Irish and German elements in the population of 
this state undoubtedly contributed directly to the doctrine of work 
and democracy. This ideal of the establishment of a democracy 
through work, which gained a strong hold upon a part of American 
life, has grown out of the very nature of life in the new world. It has 
its roots deep in the economic forces that underlie human affairs. 

This new ideal North Carolina, along with the rest of the South, 
began to adopt, slowly but surely, immediately after the close of the 
war period. It was not an easy thing todo. In fact, it meant nothing 
short of a revolution, but the revolution did occur. A profound 
change took place in the state. Our whole economic system was dis- 
rupted. The old plantation was gone. The aristocrats were dead or 
powerless. Labor was demoralized and our agricultural system par- 
alyzed. In the midst of this economic demoralization we started 
upon a new course. We began to erect factories, to build railroads, to 
construct power plants. We became, in part, an industrial people. 
The town came into existence. There was a new order economically 
in North Carolina. As Alderman says, “we finally triumphed over 
the ruin and exhaustion of war and found the way to industrialize 
our society and to modernize our spirit without commercializing our 
souls.”” While we were changing the economic order, we set about, 
at the same time, the business of universal education. We also made 
a profound change in our politics, for, although a portion of the pop- 
ulation was disfranchised in this period, the basic principle of uni- 
versal suffrage was written into the fundamental law of the state. 
Furthermore, there was something of a new freedom in intellectual 
and religious thought. 

So it came about that by the beginning of the 20th century we had 
shifted, in large measure, our point of view in North Carolina. In- 
stead of building an aristocracy, we turned our faces toward a de- 
mocracy. These are large terms and, of course, cannot be taken too 
literally, for there are exceptions and reservations to them. Never- 
theless, they indicate the predominant idea of the life of the people 
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of the state. Charles Brantley Aycock, who was the true incarnation 
of the new North Carolina, pledged the state to the ideal in these 
words: “The royal right of every child born on earth to have the 
opportunity to burgeon out all there is within him.” And Walter 
Hines Page has phrased it thus: “In any scheme of man culture, one 
man must be regarded of as great importance as another. The doc- 
trine of equality of opportunity is at the bottom of social progress.” 

Thus, as Graham says, the South presents the interesting picture of 
a nation that abruptly changed its culture source. North Carolina, 
along with the rest of the South, and with at least one distinct part 
of American life outside the South, sets its face steadfastly towards 
the high goal of a civilization in which all men shall have an oppor- 
tunity, an equal opportunity, “to burgeon out all there is within 
them.” This means that North Carolina, in this new day, declares it is 
her aim to produce a civilization in which a great mass, instead of a 
small class, shall become cultured. It is her aim to bring about a so- 
ciety in which ‘“‘achievement touched by fine feeling” will not only be 
possible but will be real to the masses of men within her borders. 

This is a high adventure. Never before has it been undertaken. 
Full success, if possible at all, is certainly afar off. Culture can 
exist, has existed, without democracy. Can a democracy become cul- 
tured? Nobody knows. But to undertake the experiment is worthy 
of the highest efforts of a great people. 


* * * 


It is now pertinent to inquire what progress we have made in 
North Carolina in these short years towards the realization of our 
ideal. 

The first corollary of the problem of a cultured democracy is 
universal education. If culture is to be widely diffused, education 
must be widely diffused. There may be intelligence without culture. 
There is no culture without intelligence. This may appear contra- 
dictory in the light of our definition that “knowing how to do is also 
culture.” But emphasis must be put upon “knowing” as well as 
upon “to do,” or we reduce our definition to the level of mere ac- 
tivity. “Achievement,” by our standard, “must be touched by fine 
feeling.” And certainly this work of the spirit must be realized, not 
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alone through work, but through intelligent work. An ignorant, 
uninformed, unlettered, unskilled people, even though given to work, 
do not become a cultured people. 

With the zeal and fine fervor of the new convert, North Carolina, 
in the closing years of the 19th century, set about the education of 
all her people. The thrilling story of the crusading days of Alderman, 
Aycock and McIver—with a host of others of scarcely less leadership 
—is familiar to every one. The state began its great public school 
system. It began to levy taxes, to build school houses, to lengthen 
school terms, to grade schools, to prepare teachers, to enlarge its 
colleges, to enrich its educational curriculum. True to its new found 
ideal, it built colleges for women, professional schools, technical 
schools, schools for its Indian population and schools for the negroes. 
As the years passed, the school term was lengthened, a compulsory at- 
tendance law was enacted, literally thousands of buildings were 
erected, taxes were vastly increased, summer schools were opened, 
college extension courses offered, public libraries were built, moonlight 
schools and Chautauquas flourished, newspapers and magazines were 
founded. The state had undergone a revolution and was on its 
way toward the education of all the people. The progress made is 
nothing short of extraordinary, and its importance is emphasized in 
the words of Walter Hines Page, who says: “In my judgment, there 
has been no other event in North Carolina since the formation of the 
American Union that is comparable in importance to this new educa- 
tional progress.” 

While rejoicing in this marvelous record, even glorying in it, we 
must still restate our ideal or goal, namely, a cultured democracy, 
which implies universal education, and we must remind ourselves 
that our goal is not yet attained. 

We have a population in North Carolina of about 2,600,000. 
There are 800,000 of these people that cannot even read or write. 
There are thousands and thousands of children in North Carolina 
whose schooling does not extend upon an average beyond the third 
grade. ‘There are tens of thousands of people in our State who never 
see a newspaper or a magazine or have access to books of any kind. 
The public school term in North Carolina, according to the statutes, 
is six months. The average number of days that a child goes to 
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school in North Carolina is 140. There are some 5,000 teachers in 
our public schools whose rating is below standard grade. Literally 
hundreds of thousands of our people (and let me remind you that 
we have, all told, only twenty-six hundred thousand) have only the 
slightest rudiments of an education, if any at all. They are far, 
most of them very far as yet, from attaining that degree of intelli- 
gence which will entitle them to qualify, from this standpoint alone, 
as cultured men and women. 

Now, the ideal of universal education is the basic factor in the 
realization of a democracy, certainly of a cultured democracy, be- 
cause education will bring intelligence, multiply industries, increase 
wealth, enlighten government, broaden religion, harmonize social 
differences, and clear the vision. If we educate all our people, we 
lay the first and basic foundation for the realization of our ideal. 
The progress we have made in North Carolina in these few short 
years gives some hope—the highest hope we have—of the ultimate 
partial realization of a cultured people. 

The second corollary of a cultured democracy is prosperity, eco- 
nomic independence, wide spread, material well-being. There is no 
greater fallacy than the belief that mere wealth produces culture, a 
fallacy into which not a few Americans have fallen in recent years. 
Wealth has been made and private fortunes acquired in the United 
States on a scale heretofore unknown in the world. The vulgar dis- 
play of this wealth—the utter negation of culture—has been a marked 
incident of American life. We have not altogether escaped it in 
North Carolina. Nevertheless, it is obvious that a certain economic 
independence, a certain degree of material well-being, a certain 
standard of living, is, generally speaking, an indispensable prere- 
quisite to a life of richness and fullness and creative effort. We 
cannot have ‘achievement touched by fine feeling” while living in 
poverty. The art of life cannot be practiced in squalor and dirt and 
servitude. Work and leisure are relative terms. Nor must they 
be confounded with drudgery and idleness. Without some time to 
devote to literature, to art, to music, to the drama, to study, to 
thinking, to practicing the fine art of living, as well as of working, 
there can be no genuine culture. 
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The emphasis upon economic development is the most striking fact 
in recent North Carolina history. We are becoming a prosperous— 
in a measure a rich—people. The increase of our wealth is a sub- 
ject of universal attention. It is the theme of our newspapers, our 
trade journals and magazine articles; of chambers of commerce, of 
advertising agencies, of commercial travelers, verily, of every citizen 
who talks to his neighbor; of commencement speakers, of Rotary, 
Kiwanis, Civitan and Lions clubs; of political speakers and religious 
leaders. Our bank deposits, our agricultural products, our income 
tax receipts, our spindles, our furniture factories, our tobacco fac- 
tories, our power plants, our good road mileage, are the wonder and 
pride of the commonwealth. We are building good homes, we are 
buying good food and good clothes; we are riding in automobiles. 
North Carolina is prosperous in a degree and is beginning to live 
comfortably. 

This prosperity is reasonably wide spread. There is, of course, 
a certain amount of concentration of wealth, but, after all, we have 
very few millionaires. We have few large banking houses, a large 
number of small ones. We have no large cities. We have a goodly 
number of prosperous small towns. We have few large corpora- 
tions; a number of smaller ones. We have a great variety of indus- 
tries and a varied agriculture. It is evident that we are laying a 
foundation in our economic order that may support a cultured people. 

Yet, it is equally apparent that, if we think of the entire popula- 
tion of the State, we have no more than made a good beginning. The 
countless thousands of wretched farm houses, the thousands of houses 
of mill operatives, the vast number of tenant houses in our cities and 
towns, with the drabness, the ugliness, the cheapness that is found in 
them all, bear unanswerable testimony to the fact that culture does 
not yet abound in our State. Unless some way ean be found whereby 
our vast tenant farmer population, our quarter million textile 
workers, our multitude of common laborers, can rise above the level 
of the life they now live, we may not hope to more than repeat in 
the main the sort of civilization that has preceded us, wherein the 
great mass of men were unhonored, unlettered and unsung and only 
a handful attained to a life that was really worth living. 
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The third corollary of our problem of a cultured democracy is the 
question of freedom—intellectual, spiritual, economic and political 
freedom. Culture must breathe air that is free. As I have already 
stated, work which in its very nature must be creative if not pure 
drudgery, lies at the heart of our problem. Creative work is the 
essence of American culture. A shackled and fettered mind cannot 
create. If we are to produce the fruits of culture, if we are to have 
artists, poets, painters, sculptors, musicians, dramatists, architects, 
novelists, orators, statesmen; if we are to produce a race of men 
whose lives will be rich and full and abundant, we must let them be 
free. We cannot be in bondage to ignorance or tradition or bigotry 
or fear or to any man or to any power—political, ecclesiastic, eco- 
nomic or social—and produce a culture worthy of the name. A man 
must be permitted to speak his mind in North Carolina. Nay, he 
must be encouraged to say what he believes about religion, about 
government, about science, about economics. We have spoken over 
much of liberty and freedom and individual right in North Carolina. 
Just how much progress we have actually made in their exercise and 
use, it is difficult to say. How free we are, I find it hard to estimate. 
How long can a minister hold his charge in North Carolina or re- 
main in good standing in his church if he speaks his mind in dis- 
agreement with orthodoxy or with the prevalent social and economic 
order? How long can a teacher hold his professorial chair if he 
openly advocates an economic system or a political program or a 
scientific theory which is at variance with current thought? How 
long can an editor survive whose newspaper columns are not filled 
with orthodox patriotism, orthodox religion, and orthodox economics ? 
How long can the laborer stay by his machine who openly advocates 
an economic idea at variance with that of his employer? How will 
the political leader in North Carolina, who presumes to champion an 
economic or social or political program that is unorthodox, escape 
without being branded as socialistic, red, bolshevistic? These ques- 
tions are hard to answer, for these things have been so seldom tried 
in North Carolina. Undoubtedly, there are some courageous souls 
who are speaking their minds. Here and there an editor, a minister, 
a teacher, a statesman, a man of affairs, does have the courage to say 
what he believes. And undoubtedly such courageous speaking is re- 
ceiving an increasingly generous response. However, I am persuaded 
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that there is still much bigotry and prejudice and intolerance in the 
State. There are honest men, intelligent, thinking men, who are 
afraid to say openly and boldly what they are thinking about religion, 
about polities, about education, about our economic problems and our 
social problems. I do not know that this condition is any worse in 
North Carolina than elsewhere, nor does it matter. As a matter of 
fact, I think it is far better here than in some parts of the country. 
However, we are chiefly concerned about here, not elsewhere. 

We may not hope to reach that high level of creative work which 
is the highest evidence of real culture, unless our people are released 
from fear of every sort and are encouraged to express to the utter- 
most all that they may think and feel. 

A fourth corollary of our problem of a cultured people is a demo- 
cratic social order. What progress have we made these forty years 
in making possible a wide spread culture by establishing a social 
order in which there prevails our doctrine of equality of opportunity 
for all men? All that has been said so far has, of course, a general 
application here, and additional evidence of our conception of democ- 
racy and our attempt to realize it may be found in our public health 
work, our farm demonstration service, the work in our charitable 
institutions, our public welfare work, and in the steps taken by a 
variety of other agencies which indicate the nature and purpose of 
our people. Nevertheless, we do face the most discouraging aspect 
of our progress when we come to consider the structure of our social 
order. I shall omit from my discussion other pertinent conditions 
that might be included, such as the tenant farmer population and the 
status of our negro population. 

I wish to call particular attention to one problem in our State, 
namely, the formation of a distinct, definite, well defined caste in our 
population ; a class which is apart, which is regarded and treated as 
inferior by the rest of the people, a class whose present existence 
makes it impossible for it to rise to a high level of life. I speak of 
the textile mill population of our State. I estimate that there are 
at least 250,000 people living in mill villages in North Carolina. 
This is nearly one-tenth of our entire population. It is about one- 
eighth of our entire white population. The number is rapidly in- 
creasing. The people who make up these mill villages have come 
almost exclusively from the country, from the farms. Yet, it is a 
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well known fact that as soon as they enter the mills they are gen- 
erally ostracized by the country people. The country people no longer 
associate with them. They have lost caste with the farmer. They 
have joined an inferior group. Of course, they do not associate with 
the town people. They are looked upon by the town group even more 
exclusively as of an inferior social order. They are, therefore, com- 
pletely cut off from the rest of our population. They are apart. They 
are hedged about. The line of cleavage between them and the rest 
of the population is clearly drawn and is rarely crossed. If these 
people move, they move to another village. They do not return to 
the country nor go to town. They do not change their occupation. 
Paternalism in its frankest and rankest form exists in these com- 
munities. The people live in houses not their own. They worship 
in churches not their own. They send their children to schools not 
their own. Their children are taught by teachers not of their choos- 
ing. They trade at a store not of their choosing. The 
streets they walk, the water they drink, the recreation they take, 
often the very grass on their lawns and the flowers in their 
yards, are bestowed upon them by the hand of another. I do not here 
undertake to argue the merits or demerits of our industrial system. 
I seek here only to point out that this is not democracy, and that 
it does not and cannot produce a cultured people. That the stand- 
ard of material well-being of these people is raised, is evident; that 
the educational advantages of these people is raised above their 
former status is evident, even with the definite restrictions usually 
imposed upon the number of years of their schooling; that it has 
increased the freedom of spirit, that it has really enlarged the op- 
portunities of life, that it has broadened the vision and brought 
“sweetness and light” to its people, is open to serious question. That 
it has signally failed, so far, to produce any evidences of leadership 
and culture is apparent. That it fixes a limit under its present 
operation, and a low limit too, beyond which the people cannot go, 
appears to be absolutely certain. Here is a dead level of existence, 
a level well below the cultural line, above which these people cannot 
rise. This industrial population is steadily and rapidly increasing 
in North Carolina, and more certainly every day it is becoming 
erystalized and encysted in our social structure. It is by way of 
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becoming almost, if not quite, as distinct a caste as feudalism pro- 
duced. 

If paternalism in industry persists, not merely in textile manu- 
facturing, but in other industries; if the tenant farmer remains a 
virtual serf in North Carolina, and if the constant stratification of 
society continues, we cannot hope to do more than repeat the work 
of our antebellum fathers. We will simply build another aristocracy 
with a shifted emphasis, with different groups of the people in differ- 
ent occupations for the privileged and the under privileged classes. 

It remains for me finally to sketch briefly and hastily the progress 
we have made in the new era in the articulate expression of our ideal. 
Culture finds its truest and highest expression in creative effort. 
Our books, our poems, our statues and our pictures, our music, our 
songs, and our laws even, reveal the true nature and character of 
our civilization. What does the record show? In statesmanship and 
oratory, there is Charles Brantley Aycock. Aycock is not a national 
figure, but circumstance, and not his own limitations, restricted his 
services to his State and set bounds to his reputation. Whether H. L. 
Mencken has ever heard of him or not, Charles B. Aycock was a 
statesman of the first order, and in his day was the peer of the states- 
men north of the Potomac mud flats and west of the Alleghany 
Mountains. In diplomacy, letters and statesmanship, there is Walter 
Hines Page; in letters, the incomparable O. Henry; in history, 
Weeks, Dodd, Bassett; in politics, Simmons, Kitchin, Daniels; in 
the law and jurisprudence, the lamented Henry Groves Connor, 
Hannis Taylor and George Gordon Battle; in poetry, Boner and 
MeNeill, not of the first rank but surely not to be omitted; in educa- 
tion, Alderman, McIver, Graham; in science, Venable, MeNider 
and Poteat; in criticism, Archibald Henderson. 

It is scarcely justifiable to call these names, all of which are per- 
haps of unique distinction, but not all of which are admittedly of the 
first rank in their respective fields, without enumeration of a long 
list of men and women whose achievements entitle them to high 
rank in literary, political, scientific, and artistic expression. Mani- 
festly, the limits of this paper make such enumeration impossible. 

There are numerous other evidences of an increasingly rich eul- 
tural life in the State and of the effort to give it adequate expres- 
sion. We see these evidences in the increase in the size and cireulation 
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of our newspapers and their changed character, the establishment of 
that remarkable publication, the Journal of Soctal Forces, the estab- 
lishment of the North Carolina Historical Review, and the other 
work of the Historical Commission, the continued excellence of the 
South Atlantic Quarterly, the publications of the University of North 
Carolina Press, the Trinity College Press and various other publica- 
tions ; we see further evidences in the building of libraries, the growth 
of the circulating library, the wide spread extent of college extension 
work ; and in the broadening of the curricula of the high schools and 
colleges. We see such evidences even in the State-wide debating con- 
tests fostered by the University of North Carolina, and the musical 
contests fostered by the North Carolina College for Women; in the 
concert courses and music festivals in our colleges and cities, and in 
the hundreds of study clubs that diligently give encouragement to the 
study of literature and art. 

A North Carolina woman writes a play that has more than a 
one-night stand on Broadway. Another writes short stories that are 
the delight of thousands of readers. Another wins the high praise 
of an award of merit from this Association. Another plays the violin 
to discriminating audiences. A North Carolina man writes a play 
that evokes the praise of critics and public alike. Another plays the 
leading role in a Broadway production. Another is a contributor to 
one of our leading journals of criticism. Another is the editor of one 
of the foremost magazines in the United States. The Play Makers, 
of the University of North Carolina, interpret the life of our people 
to ever increasingly appreciative audiences. These things, enumer- 
ated as representative and not as exhaustive, make surely but a mod- 
est showing and give no grounds for boasting; but they indicate the 
trend of events and give some evidence that North Carolina is making 
progress in the mastery of the technique of the expression of its cul- 
tured life. 

It is but a single generation that we have wrought in the new era 
in North Carolina. In the main, we have held a true course in the 
pursuit of our ideal. We have tried to keep steadfastly before us 
our great principle of democracy, and in seeking to bring it to pass, 
we have fully embraced the gospel of work. All of our people, women 
as well as men, professional men and farmers, the capitalist and the 
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laborer, have consecrated themselves to the task of building a great 
commonwealth. But we know full well that our gospel of work, 
even if it bring a vast achievement, will be futile unless it be touched 
by fine feeling; that our intelligence, prosperity, freedom, and equal- 
ity of opportunity will be a vain thing unless transformed by the 
alchemy of the spirit into tolerance and sympathy and faith and 
goodness. 

How far will we go? 

Will we ever be able to create a civilization in North Carolina in 
which there will be no forgotten man, in which every child born in 
the State will have the opportunity to burgeon out all there is within 
him, in which the great mass of the people will be intelligent, pros- 
perous, free, tolerant, sympathetic, just; a civilization in which the 
great mass of the people will have that fine, real, even if somewhat 
vague, thing we call culture ? 

I do not know. But this I believe: our cause is just, and if we but 
keep our purpose pure, we will go far toward realizing in our state 
our ideal of a cultured democracy. 


THE PROBLEM OF HISTORICAL INTERPRETATION* 


By B. B. Krenprick 


The writing and publishing of history manuals has become a 
business enterprise of no mean proportion. The rewards of success, 
expressed in professional standing within the guild as well as in 
pecuniary terms, are considerable. Competition is therefore keen 
among both authors and publishers. Each author writes a preface 
to his book in which he explains in a modest way why his contribution 
is superior to other works of a similar nature within the field. On 
the covers of the text and in the advertising mediums of the trade, 
the publisher declaims, in what in modern parlance is called a 
“blurb,” the merits of the new volume. In either the preface or 
the blurb or very likely in both, something will be said about the in- 
terpretation of the facts. It is described as novel, penetrating, dis- 
criminating, or by some other appropriate word or phrase. It is a 
matter of regret that these high promises frequently are left un- 
fulfilled. 

This emphasis upon interpretation is a tribute to the fact that we 
are never entirely satisfied in history with a mere account of events, 
but must needs insist upon some sort of explanation of causes. A 
simple statement of the more obvious cause of an event may satisfy 
the less curious, especially if it appeal to their common sense, which, 
in spite of the high praise such empirical knowledge has recently 
received from the successful candidate for the vice-presidential 
office, is not very exacting in its demands after all. A few examples 
from Homer will suffice to illustrate this point. That Alexandros 
should be saved from a well-merited death at the hands of the out- 
raged Menelaus on the plains of Ilium by the intervention of the 
goddess Aphrodite and miraculously translated to the bed-chamber 
of fair Helen in high-walled Troytown, appealed to the common 
sense of the simple-minded listeners to the Homeric epic. That this 
same Alexandros had made himself the favorite of the goddess in 
the first place by judging her, albeit as the result of a bribe, fairer 
than her rival goddesses, was quite understandable on a common- 
sense basis. The ultimate destruction of Alexandros, his house, and 
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his country, was satisfactorily interpreted to Homer’s hearers as the 
natural outcome of the wrath of Aphrodite’s disappointed rivals. 
Likewise is nearly every action of humans as recorded in the great 
Homeric epics attributable to divine intervention in the affairs of 
men. But while such interpretation seems to have been entirely sat- 
isfactory to the primitive Greek, in fact Homer succeeds only in 
transferring the problem to a higher sphere. His gods and god- 
desses are supermen and women endowed with immortality. They 
are motivated in much the same way as are Agamemnon and Ulysses, 
Hector and Alexandros, Clytemnestra and Penelope, Andromache 
and Helen. Like the mortals they display such human emotions 
as fear, anger, jealousy, hatred on the one hand and courage, joy, 
pity, love on the other. Inasmuch as the immortals possess human 
traits, and human events are largely shaped by divine intervention, 
the Iliad and the Odyssey are interesting documents illustrative of 
an early attempt to interpret historical phenomena. 

So far as facts are concerned, Herodotus’s history is in advance 
of any of his predecessors who had dealt with historical material. 
The same can scarcely be said of his interpretations. In place of 
numbers of gods interfering in man’s affairs, all the events of human 
history are referable to the principle of divine Nemesis. If we 
may by a wrench of the imagination, identify divine Nemesis with 
a supreme God, we can find in Herodotus a resemblance to the for- 
mulators of the Christian epic. 

The background of the Christian epic is to be found in the sacred 
writings of the ancient Hebrews, especially that part of them which 
are familiar to us as the Old Testament. The writers of the religio- 
historical stories which compose the principal part of the Hebrew 
Bible, conceived of a tribal god, whose unpronounceable name was 
Yahweh and who was publicly acknowledged as The Lord. In the 
earlier stories this Yahweh reveals himself as much the same sort of 
god as the Greek Zeus or Roman Jupiter. He is human in his out- 
bursts of anger, his jealousy of other tribal gods, and the relent- 
less cruelty with which he urges his people on against such tribes as 
do not propitiate him with worship and sacrifice. By the time we 
reach the age of the prophets, the character of Yahweh has under- 
gone considerable change for the better. He is decidely less cruel, 
less jealous and is much more of a father to his people than he had 
formerly been. He is beginning to be repelled rather than propiti- 
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ated by sacrifices. He is better pleased with a contrite heart and a 
pure spirit than with the smell of burnt offerings. There is some 
ground for supposing that he is becoming more than a tribal god, 
although it is saying too much to maintain that even the greatest of 
the prophets conceived him as a universal father. It was left to the 
founder of Christianity to arrive at this conception of him. This 
is his character as revealed in the new dispensation, or what we call 
the New Testament. Despite the fact that the early non-Hebrew 
Christians were evidently profoundly affected by the developing 
character of the divine plan, it seems clear that they did not conceive 
of Yahweh himself as a developing god. The god of Abraham and 
Isaac, of Samuel and Saul, of Elijah and Elisha, of Jesus and Paul, 
was one and the same and all his acts and judgments were equally 
righteous. Although he was so good and loving that he gave his 
son to die for our sins, he was still a jealous and vengeful god. In 
his name and to asist in the unraveling of the Divine plan and 
the establishment of the Celestial City, all true believers were justi- 
fied in their efforts to extirpate heresy, conquer the infidel, and con- 
vert the heathen by force or by fraud. Like the gods of Homer, 
he interposed in the affairs of man. In his name and in the sign 
of the cross of his co-equal son, maraculously displayed in the sky, he 
permitted Constantine to overcome his enemies in battle and win for 
himself the imperial toga. By virtue of his interposition through 
one of his earthly saints, Rome was ridded of the plague and with 
similar assistance Ireland was freed of its pest of snakes by another. 

This brief and wholly inadequate excursus into the origin of the 
Christian epic has been made merely as a preface to the statement 
that by the time Christianity had become the all-dominant religion 
of the rapidly declining Roman Empire, all history, at least in the 
western (Christian) world, had already come to be interpreted as a 
revelation of God’s wisdom and power. ‘The classic statement of 
this idea is to be found in St. Augustine’s City of God, while Augus- 
tine’s disciple, Paulus Orosius, exhibited its truth in his Seven Books 
of Histories Against the Pagans. With Augustine and Orosius, all 
pagan history, that is all history except that contained in the Old 
and New Testaments, was profane as appertaining to the civitas 
terrena, and was therefore useless except in so far as it served as a 
sort of chamber of horrors illustrative of the fate of all who were 
not citizens of the Civitas Dei. All history henceforth would be an 
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account of the expansion of the City of God until its final triumph 
in the millenium.? 

This conception of history still persists although it no longer 
attracts much attention from serious scholars. If we grant that all 
history is but the revelation by God of himself, we must ask our- 
selves the question, what is the process? We are therefore thrown 
back exactly where Thucydides found himself when he began to 
write the history of the Peloponnesian War. Without specifically 
rejecting the Homeric idea of divine interposition in the affairs of 
men or the Herodotus doctrine of a controlling Nemesis, Thucydides 
undertook to find natural causes for events. Whether these natural 
causes were parts of the law of the gods or no, he did not inquire. 
The fact that Bceotia had been several times invaded was attributed 
to the “goodness of the land,” while Attica had escaped invasion 
because of “the poverty of its soil.” And again when the Athenian 
envoys are defending before the assembly of the Lacedaemonians the 
course pursued by their state in building up an empire, Thucy- 
dides put into the mouth of their spokesman the following words: 

It follows that it was not a very wonderful action, or contrary to the 
common practice of mankind, if we did accept an empire that was offered 
to us, and refused to give it up under the pressure of three of the strongest 
motives, fear, honor, and interest. And it was not we who set the example, 
for it has always been the law that the weaker should be subject to the 
stronger. Besides, we believed ourselves to be worthy of our position, and 
so you thought us ’till now, when calculations of interest have made you take 
up the cry of justice—a consideration which no one ever yet brought for- 
ward to hinder his ambition when he had a chance of gaining anything by 
might. And praise is due to all who, if not so superior to human nature 


as to refuse domination, yet respect justice more than their position com- 
pels them to do.? 


In this brief paragraph we have the germs of much of the histor- 
ical interpretation of our own day. Tor instance, how many wars 
have been begun from fear? It was this emotion that formed the 
very cornerstone of Hobbes’s philosophical structure of the state, 
while interest became in the eighteenth century in the hands of 
Adam Smith the keystone for the interpretation of all eeonomie ac- 
tivity. National honor as a motive for action of states needs no 
comment. I inally it is perhaps claiming too much for Thucydides 
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to place him among the Darwinians and the Freudians, and yet we 
should pause to note that the words, “It has always been the law 
that the weaker should be subject to the stronger’ would not have 
sounded out of place in Darwin’s discourses on natural selection. 
Moreover they might be the very language of one of those German 
Darwinians who found favor in the eyes of his recent Majesty 
William of Hohenzollern; while “Calculations of interest have made 
you take up the ery of justice,” is quite understandable to a disciple 
of Sigmund Freud. 

Unfortunately for historical science Thucydides had few follow- 
ers even among the Greeks and Romans. Never again did a historian 
arise who was at once his peer in the laborious task of gathering 
and sifting material, criticising his sources and interpreting his 
facts until we come down to quite recent times. As we have seen, 
under the influence of the formulators of the Christian epic, history 
became a subject for edifying discourses upon the revelations of 
God’s power and wisdom and there it remained for a thousand 
years or more. It is outside the scope of this paper to trace the 
steps by which history tended during the 17th and 18th centuries to 
become a painstaking inquiry into the past for the sole purpose 
of finding out what had actually happened. We are not attempting 
to trace here a history of history or of historiography. Nor indeed 
are we endeavoring to summarize the various schools of historical 
interpretation. It may not be out of place to remark in passing 
that each age has undertaken to interpret history in the light of its 
own major interest. This is true of the medieval monkish chron- 
icler as well as of the present-day materialist or pseudo-psychologist. 
We tend to give history an economic or psychological interpretation 
because these are the two fields of our major interest. To the eigh- 
teenth century philosoph, preoccupied in his speculation upon 
natural rights and upon the laws of nature, history served as a sort 
of museum where he could find the particular specimens that he 
wanted to examine. Likewise the 19th century had its own interests 
and the 20th has its own—quite a variety in fact. 

One curious thing about the 18th and especially the 19th century 
historian is, that on the whole, he served in the capacity of a sort 
of maid-of-all-work to his brethren in the other social sciences. 
Speaking broadly it was his function to find facts and leave their 
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interpretation to philosophers, economists, biologists, and psychol- 
ogists. This situation has changed somewhat in the 20th century, 
but until then we must look mainly to the works of others than 
strictly historians for interpretation. It is hardly too much to say 
that the 19th century historian felt that he was committing a sin 
against the Holy Ghost if he departed from the strait and narrow 
path of fact-finding to wander abroad into the byways of interpre- 
tation or of philosophising. If he was so tempted and fell, he im- 
mediately lost cast with his former colleagues. One has but to 
recall the coolness, not to say hostility with which C. A. Beard’s 
Economic Interpretation of the Constitution was received hardly 
more than a decade ago by his fellow-craftsmen in the history guild, 
to realize how much this spirit has carried over into our own time. 
I myself had opportunity to observe at first hand the perturbation 
James Harvey Robinson used to occasion among his colleagues at 
Columbia by his incorrigible tendency to reflect upon the meaning 
of the whole historical process. Despite their personal regard for 
him, he was always looked upon as a sort of enfant terrible and 
there was more than one sigh of relief when he voluntarily with- 
drew himself from among the orthodox and attached himself to the 
heretics. 

Of the non-professionals who have endeavored to interpret history, 
I think we owe least to the philosophers. Happily we are little con- 
cerned now-a-days with Rousseau and his mythical natural man, 
with Voltaire and his devotion to reason, with Hegel and his spiritual 
development theory and the three-phase dialetic, or even with 
Carlyle and his “great” man. These intellectual speculators were 
more prone than the commonalty to see what was behind their eyes 
regardless of the facts before them, and we have a right to demand 
that there be some apparent relation between fact and theory. In 
the case of the philosophers there was but little. 

On the other hand, the economists gave us a clue for historical in- 
terpretation that has been very valuable. They undertook to demon- 
strate that self-interest had been the most important factor in shap- 
ing man’s institutional history. The hedonistic utilitarian principle 
that. in seeking one’s own interest each individual inevitably contri- 
buted to the general good of society, was perhaps too naive. Never- 
theless it became the guiding principle of all liberal governments 
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and despite many serious defects it has worked in practice. There 
may be a better general principle for the guidance of governmental 
action than individualism, and the advocates of conscious social 
control are industriously searching for one, but whether they are 
successful in their quest or no, remains to be seen. That all 
“natural” laws operate beneficently, however, is no longer a tenable 
proposition. Hardly had the proposition been advanced by the 
French physiocrats and endorsed by Adam Smith when doubts were 
thrown upon it by no less orthodox economists than Malthus and 
Ricardo. The former’s “natural”. law of population was, on the 
whole, a pessimistic law. In general, as is well known, Malthus 
maintained that population tends to increase in a geometrical pro- 
portion while the means of subsistence increases in an arithmetical 
one. It flows from this that population always tends to press 
upon the means of subsistence. As a consequence of this phenom- 
enon we may expect to have the poor with us always, bringing in 
their train hunger, poverty, crime, vice, disease, war, death. 
Whether willing to subscribe unreservedly to Malthus’s law or no, 
the historian who would interpret the facts of his subject cannot 
afford to neglect it altogether. 

Ricardo’s law of rent, based on the economic doctrine of diminish- 
ing returns, is equally significant. Assuming an individual pro- 
prietary interest in land, maintained in full vigor by the state, it 
follows that the owners of the earth can secure from the remainder 
of the population a very comfortable living indeed without toiling or 
spinning on their own account. What private ownership of land 
failed to accomplish in the way of dividing society into the two 
classes of owners and workers, bade fair to be completed by the in- 
troduction of the factory system carrying with it the capitalistic 
control of the means of production and exchange of goods other than 
those obtained from the extractive industries. Henceforth the form- 
erly independent hand-i-craftsman, would become a proletarian 
tender of a machine not owned by himself, and attached to his 
work solely by means of the wage nexus. So far had the industrial 
revolution proceeded in proletarianizing the lower middle classes by 
the middle of the 19th century that an intelligent observer might 
well expect the process to continue until only two classes remained— 
owners and workers. The scene was therefore prepared for Karl 
Marx and his significant contribution to historical interpretation. 
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The details of the Marxian system were not new. As we have 
seen the idea of men being actuated by motives of self-interest was 
as old as Thucydides at least, and nearly a hundred years before 
Marx published the first volume of Das Kapital, the idea had become 
the main foundation of much of Adam Smith’s political economy. 
Contrary to some popular misconception, Marx’s doctrine was not 
the outcome of the utopian socialism of the schools of Saint Simon, 
Fourier or Robert Owen. Its background is to be found in Hegelian 
philosophy on the one hand and the economies of the classical school 
on the other. It is Hegelian in that it is dominated by the conception 
of movement, development, progress, which takes place as a result 
of struggle. With Hegel the struggle is for spirtual self-realization ; 
with Marx it is for economic advantage. In both cases it is a result 
of inner necessity. With Marx this inner necessity finds outlet in 
the struggle between economic classes. The nature of the class strug- 
gle is determined at any one time by “the prevailing mode of economic 
production and exchange,” but it is always teleological in character. 
It is this fact that separates Marxism from Darwinism. In the 
view of both Darwin and Marx struggle is inevitable, but according 
to the scheme of the former it is a result of blindly cumulative 
causation and is essentially mechanical, whereas in Marx’s scheme 
it is a result of reasoned conduct and calculated advantage. In 
Marx’s view, such was the nature of the struggle then going on in the 
western world between proletarians and capitalists. It could only 
end with the ascendancy of the former. 

In addition to giving the knock-out blow to those natural rights 
economists who assumed the general benevolence of natural laws, the 
evolutionists were destined also in the long run to undermine the 
Marxian idea that the class struggle was of an essentially teleological 
nature. Both groups, however, were exceedingly slow in realizing 
what had happened, but certainly at the present day, no reputable 
economist invests “natural laws” with a prescriptive rectitude, but 
as Thorstein Veblen, speaking on behalf of his economist co-freres, 
wittily puts it, “So far has this animus progressed toward disuse 
that it is now chiefly a matter for expatiation in the pulpit, the ac- 
credited vent for the exudation of effete matter from the cultural or- 
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theory was making considerable progress even before 1917 in convine- 
ing them that Marx may have erred in thinking that the class struggle 
was the inevitable and efficacious method of adjusting human industry 
to human uses. What it failed to accomplish in this respect has been 
supplied by the actual experience of Russia during the past seven 
years. Few fair-minded men will now maintain that the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat based upon a seizure of power by force, has 
noticeably improved the conditions of the working classes, although 
it has succeeded in substituting one set of exploiters for another. 
It is found, however, that the new set maintain their control by all 
the apparatus of coercion, mastery and subservience in much the 
same way as the old set maintained theirs. In this respect it has 
not differed essentially from the normal outcome of previous revolu- 
tionary movements. Although the Socialists may claim that the long 
run effects of the Russian revolution will be good, this is much less 
than an orthodox Marxian had a right to expect. 

We now know that Marx was entirely too naive, but this is not to 
say that there is nothing whatever in his idea of the class struggle. 
In fact no proposition is more susceptible of historical proof than 
that there is a tendency for various economic groups to become aware 
of their class interests and to work consciously for the fulfillment of 
ends which they consider good. An excellent history of the United 
States, for instance, could be written with this thesis as its unifying 
theme, and a beginning in that direction has been made by CO. A. 
Beard and a small band of faithful disciples. On the other hand it 
cannot be claimed that anything like a majority of the American 
people are actuated by motives of conscious class interest, as the 
sixteen million popular votes for Coolidge and Dawes and the bare 
handful for Mr. W. Z. Foster sufficiently attest. 

Hence it falls out that while the philosophers and the economists 
ean teach us something about the interpretation of history, they can- 
not teach us everything. Both have depended too exclusively on 
logic and reason in their methods, and every historian knows that 
logic and reason have frequently proven mere whirlpools where the 
human intellect splashes around and around making much noise but 
little progress. A great deal may be expected from such sciences as 
anthropology, biology and psychology as aids to the historian in 
making interpretations. These sciences are still young and immature 
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and they have all suffered from over-much popularity, or perhaps I 
should say popularization, but the genuine scientists should not be 
held responsible for the outpourings of a host of fakirs who call 
themselves scientists. Space does not permit of an elaboration of 
how each of these sciences may be of assistance to historical interpre- 
tation, but suggestions should be apparent from the conclusion to 
which we shall now direct our attention. 

Considerable history-writing must ever be a painstaking search 
for facts without much effort at interpretation. Doctoral disserta- 
tions, publications of historical research societies, monographs in 
general, will necessarily remain factual in character. But history 
of a general nature, including textbooks, should be interpretative 
rather than factual. The average person who studies or reads history 
cannot be brought to any great interest in the subject by a mere 
recital of facts and even if he could they would not do him very 
much good. What we need to do is to popularize the great processes 
of history. To do this I would suggest a sort of formula or method 
of procedure for the historian who undertakes to write a popular 
text or treatise. It is this. 

History consists of two constants viz: (a) the world of nature; 
(b) the world of human nature; and two variables, viz: (ce) the 
relations of b to a; and (d) the relationship among the units of (b). 

To construct a textbook of history on the basis of this formula re- 
quires that the historian be something more than a collector of facts, 
mainly political in nature. He must be aware of the bearings of 
natural science on his subject, of geography, of climate, topography, 
soil, natural resources, the state of the industrial arts at any given 
period—in short he must ever keep in mind the fact that man 
makes his history on a stage which is the world in which he lives. 
Now all this sounds apparent enough, and yet few indeed of the text- 
books give indication that the author has kept it continuously in 
mind. But even more is required. Years ago Alexander Pope said, 
“The proper study of mankind is man.” That historian fails who 
attempts to deal with man along logical or rational lines, for he is 
neither logical nor rational. He is a creature of instincts, habits, 
emotions, complexes, and only rarely is he reflective. This means 
that the historian must be something of a psychologist and the science 
of history ought to advance as the science of psychology advances. 
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Nor can the historian afford to neglect the great driving force of 
self-interest. Henrick Van Loon’s definition of man as “a hungry 
creature looking for food” is no doubt conceived too narrowly, but as 
far as it goes, it is true. A very large part of the activity of the 
human race, of its accomplishments in the way of institutional 
development, have come about as a result of this great original drive. 
However much the old classical historians may sneer at the eco- 
nomic interpretation of history, it is here to stay, and while as has 
been indicated in this paper, it is not the sole factor in historical 
interpretation, as the Marxians and some of the post-Darwinians 
seemed to think, it is a factor that cannot be ignored or lightly passed 
over. Finally, if we are ever to succeed in gaining for history the 
allegiance of the ordinary citizen and giving to him some of its 
meaning and sense, we must bring to the subject an understanding 
of those less tangible human relationships that have found descrip- 
tion in the works of poets, philosophers, dramatists and savants. 
Only in this way may history regain its rightful place as a branch 
of literature and become a living science. 
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A True anp Farrurut NARRATIVE OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
Houses or Burazussses or NortuH CaroLina 


(©. 1740) 


INTRODUCTION 


This pamphlet is illustrative of a notable incident in the history 
of the colonial judiciary of North Carolina, the attempt to impeach 
William Smith, Chief Justice of the Province in 1739. 

Little is known of the antecedents of William Smith. He is said 
to have been a graduate of one of the English universities and to 
have been a barrister for two years before coming to North Carolina. 
When he arrived is unknown, but early in 1731 upon the nomination 
of Governor George Burrington he was appointed a member of the 
Council and was commissioned Chief Justice. In April he was 
also appointed Treasurer of the Province, vice Edward Moseley. 
However he soon took a part in the controversies of the time as an 
opponent of Governor Burrington. On three matters the Governor 
and the Chief Justice differed. First, the Governor held that the 
assistants appointed along with the Chief Justice were associate 
judges and had the right to appear on the bench; on the other hand, 
Smith claimed that they were merely masters in chancery and not 
judges, and so he held court without them. Second, Governor Bur- 
rington in consulting the Council submitted questions in writing and 
asked for an opinion; Smith held that he should appear in person 


*In all the literature pertaining to the history of North Carolina, no titles are more 
scarce than pamphlets and broadsides printed before 1800. This is undoubtedly explained 
by the fact that there was no printing press in the colony before 1749, that the editions of 
all publications were small, and that there were no libraries or institutions which made a 
business of preserving contemporary records. However a number of pamphlets and broad- 
sides were issued, some of them from presses existing in other colonies. While searching 
for material relating to the South Atlantic region in the larger institutions and foundations 
of the Northeast, it was my good fortune to disclose a number of such publications, of 
which not more than two copies of any one are known to exist, and no copy of any one 
is known to be in any collection in North Carolina. These and one pamphlet preserved 
in the library of the University of North Carolina, the editors of the Review have thought 
worthy to be reprinted, and the earliest one is herewith presented. 

_ For the opportunity to find these pamphlets and broadsides, as well as to collect other 
invaluable material, I am indebted to the University of Pennsylvania, through the tenure 
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and discuss the matters with the Council. Finally, there were com- 
plaints regarding excessive fees, especially the port fees; the Gov- 
ernor held that these were determined by the Chief Justice, Smith 
that Burrington was responsible for them. 

In the meantime Governor Burrington had differences with other 
officials and also won the enmity of the Assembly. Late in the 
spring of 1731 Smith went to England where he filed complaint 
against the Governor on behalf of the Assembly as well as himself. 
Burrington, hearing of Smith’s action, filed countercharges. The 
result was the appointment of Smith as Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer of North Carolina in May 1732, the recall of Burrington, 
and the appointment of Gabriel Johnston as Governor in March, 
1733. For his services in England the Assembly gave Smith a 
vote of thanks and also appropriated £1,000 to cover his expenses. 
In the meantime, during his absence, Burrington appointed John 
Palin Chief Justice. He resigned because of poor health and was 
succeeded by William Little, who soon died. Daniel Hanmer then 
became Chief Justice. 

When Smith returned from England in June, 1732, the enmity be- 
tween him and Burrington became more intense. The Governor de- 
clared that he barely escaped assassination by Smith and that Smith 
and his confederates, in order to avoid prosecution, fled to Virginia. 
There Smith remained until the arrival of the new Governor, Gabriel 
Johnston, in October, 1734. One of Johnston’s first acts was to 
restore to office Smith and other officials who had been removed by 
Burrington. 

With Governor Johnston the Chief Justice was on intimate and 
friendly terms. The two men codperated very closely. Of this 
there were three notable examples. One was the question of the 
payment of quit rents. Governor Johnston insisted that they be 
paid, according to royal instructions, in proclamation money: viz. 
specie of foreign coinage, the relation of which to the English 
pound should be fixed by proclamation of the Crown. To this the 
Assembly objected, holding that the rents should be paid in com- 
modities or the paper money of the colony. Smith supported the 
views of the Governor and pointed out that since only six acts of the 
Assembly had been formally approved by the Proprietors, none of 
which concerned quit rents, the existing statutes on the question were 
null and void. In one of the discussions of the subject there was 
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considerable excitement and Edward Moseley, exponent of the policy 
advocated by the Assembly, struck the Chief Justice, for which action 
he was bound over to the General Court on a charge of assault. 

The second example of the codperation of the Governor and the 
Chief Justice was in the controversy over the incorporation of Wil- 
mington. Governor Johnston was keenly interested in the develop- 
ment of the southern part of the province. He made his home on 
the lower Cape Fear and from that region he chose most of the mem- 
bers of the Council. But he had little sympathy with Brunswick 
and its chief family, the Moores. He therefore favored Newtown, 
a rival settlement. In its vicinity he procured a plantation and 
there in 1735 he opened a land office and established a seat of justice, 
where the Court Exchequer as well as a court of oyer and terminer 
was held. There, too, he held sessions of the Council. In 1736 a 
bill was introduced in the Assembly to incorporate Newtown as 
Wilmington, in honor of Spencer Compton, Earl of Wilmington, the 
patron of Governor Johnston. Through the influence of the Moores 
the bill was defeated, but in February, 1786 a second bill of incor- 
poration passed. However in the Council the vote was a tie, stand- 
ing four to four. Thereupon Smith, who was then President of the 
Council, declared that he had a right as presiding officer to cast a 
second ballot. As he favored incorporation the bill became a law. 

The third example of the codperation of the Chief Justice and 
the Governor is found in the movement to impeach Smith. There 
was an effort to prefer charges against him in the session of Novem- 
ber, 1738, but the attendance was small and pressure was brought 
to bear upon four members by the Chief Justice to absent themselves. 
As a result there was no quorum and the Governor dissolved the As- 
sembly. In the language of the time the four members under 
Smith’s influence “took to the bushes,” and the Assembly was popu- 
larly known as the “Bush Assembly.” However the movement to 
impeach could not be circumvented; it was an issue in the elections 
for the next Assembly which met in February, 1739, the same ses- 
sion at which Wilmington was incorporated. On Monday, February 
11, the Chief Justice was formally charged with high crimes and 
misdemeanors by Sir Richard Everard, son of the proprietary Gov- 
ernor of that name, and Samuel Swann, a man for many years prom- 
inent in the legislative annals of the province. It was requested that 
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the time for filing formal articles of impeachment and the presenta- 
tion of evidence be fixed for the following Saturday. But the Smith 
faction was strong enough to make the date Wednesday, the 138th. 
On that day seventeen articles of complaint were submitted. After 
a review of such evidence as could be produced, the Assembly voted 
by a majority of six that it was insufficient for impeachment. There- 
upon certain members of the faction opposed to Smith prepared and 
published the following pamphlet: A True and Faithful Narrative 
of the Proceedings of the House of Burgesses of North Carolina. 
There was no printing press in North Carolina at that time, and ap- 
parently the pamphlet was published in Boston. The type and gen- 
eral style are suggestive of the press of William Prince and the copy 
from which this reprint is made, the only copy known to exist in 
the great collections of this country, is in the possession of the Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Society. Through the courtesy of that Society 
it is here reproduced. 

The True and Faithful Narrative has a threefold value. It con- 
tains the formal articles of complaint and the evidence in support 
of them, which are not to be found in the Colonial Records of North 
Carolina. It gives a fuller account of the proceedings in the As- 
sembly relative to impeachment than is to be found in the official 
journals. It also illustrates the violations of technicalities of pro- 
ceedure on the part of the Chief Justice and his high-handed conduct 
on the bench—a characteristic of the colonial judiciary confined by 
no means to William Smith. Indeed in a frontier province it was nat- 
urally difficult to follow all the technicalities in the law of the Old 
World, and when judges were appointed, not elected, when their 
income was from fees, and when politics centred largely in a contest 
for local power, such conditions as are laid bare by the career of 
William Smith are not surprising. 

In the spring of 1740 Daniel Hanmer, last of those who had acted 
as Chief Justice during Smith’s absence in England, was prose- 
cuted in the General Court on a charge of perjury and was found 
guilty. We do not know all the terms of the sentence which was im- 
posed by the Chief Justice (it included imprisonment), but it was so 
severe that Hanmer declared it would ruin his business and petitioned 
the Chief Justice for clemency, which was denied. In 1743 Hanmer, 
apparently having met the terms of the sentence, petitioned the King 
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in Council for an investigation, claiming that the proceedings by 
which he had been sentenced were such as “‘were never known in the 
Dominions belonging to the Crown of Great Britain, or the like heard 
of in the most dissolute and uncivilized Government.” Apparently 
the petition was fruitless; no reply is known to exist. 

William Smith died in the same year that Hanmer made his ap- 
peal to British authority, viz. 1743. Apparently he was unmarried 
and without family, for he left his property to Governor Johnston. 
All that is known of him may be gleaned from the Colonial Records 
of North Carolina (Vols. III and IV) and The True and Faithful 
Narrative. 


(1) 


A True and Faithful Nearratiee &e. 


THE slow and confused Proceeding of the late Assembly held at _ 
Newbern for this Province, the little regard the Majority of that 
House seemed to have for the Interest of their Country, in rejecting 
the Evidence brought to support the Articles of Complaint, exhibited 
before them against Mr. Chief Justice Smith, makes it necessary for 
those Gentlemen who happened to differ in Opinion from the Ma- 
jority to appeal to the World for their Justification, and to acquit 
themselves of any Blame that may lay at their Doors, by publishing 
those Articles against the Chief Justice, with the Proceedings there- 
upon, to the World, and they are the more inclined to this Method of 
Proceeding, not only because it will open the Eyes of the deluded 
People of this Province, but that the Iniquities committed by Mr. 
Smith in the Courts of Justice where he presides may meet with the 
Censure they deserve. 

Before I enter further into the Proceedings of the last Assembly 
it will not be amiss to look back into, and inquire out the Causes of 
the Dissolution of the former, who took more pains to reconcile and 
unite the divided Interests of their Country, than any that went be- 
fore them. That Assembly was, (according to it’s Prorogation) to 
have met at Newbern, on the fifth Day of November last; accordingly 
Twenty-six Members met [2]* at that Town, but four of those Gentle- 
men being more attached to the Chief Justice, than to the Service 
of their Country refused to attend the House, by which Means, 
there wanted two Members, to make a Majority without which 
their could not be a House; His Excellency the Governour being ac- 
quainted with the true State of the Affair, prorogued the Assembly 
several Times, in hopes more Members would come, but the Season 
of the Year and the intemperance of the Weather, prevented the 
coming of any more, until after the Dissolution of that Assembly, 
which happened a Week after the Time appointed for it’s Meeting. 
Thus after many Prorogations within the space of a Week at the end 
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of each of those Prorogations the four Gentlemen constantly neglect- 
ing to attend the Service of the House; the Assembly was put an 
end to by Dissolution to the great Damage of the Province. 

I think it would not be just, should I neglect to acquaint the World 
with the Names of those abdicating Gentlemen, their Conduct, since 
sufficiently convinces us, what Motive occasioned their Desertion, and 
as those Gentlemen this present Assembly moved to have the Thanks 
of the House for the Service done their Country, by their Abdica- 
tion. I imagine (notwithstanding the House was not so kind as to 
comply with their Desires) that I cannot offer a more pleasing In- 
cense to the vanity of the illustrious Patriots; and so without any 
kind of Apology, I inform our Readers they were, John Hogson, Esq; 
the present Speaker, Colonel Benjamin Hill, Mr. John Blount, and 
Colonel Benjamin Peyton. The Reasons which induced those Gen- 
tlemen to such Conduct were notoriously known to proceed from Mr. 
Chief Justice, that Gentleman was acquainted, that Articles of Com- 
plaint would be exhibited against him, for Male Administrations in 
his office, and he plainly foresaw that if there should be at that Time 
a House, a strict Inquiry would be made into his Conduct, which he 
was well [8] convinced would not bear a nice Scrutiny, and that 
there was no Way so effectual to prevent the Danger he was exposed 
to, as breaking the House, which could not be effected but by per- 
swading those Gentlemen to Abdicate: This is Evident to any one, 
who considers the Correspondence the Chief Justice kept with those 
Gentlemen in the Time of their Desertion, and more especially from 
a very remarkable Letter sent from the Chief Justice, to the now 
Speaker in their last Retreat, which Letter for the Elegance of it’s 
Stile, deserves to be handed down to Posterity with great Care and 
Circumspection; but as we have not been so happy as to peruse 
that extraordinary Epistle, we can only communicate the Substance 
of it, as we received the same, from one of those abdicating Gentle- 
men; “Sir, the Assembly is Dissolved and the Members sent to the 
Devil, tantarararo, tantwive, tantwive.” Jf our Readers will con- 
sider this Correspondence, & how steadily those Gentlemen have 
since adherred to the Chief Justice’s Interest in the Affair of the 
Articles, exhibited against him, they will not think, those Gentlemen 
unjustly charged with deserting the Service of their Country at that 
Time with intent to screen the said Chief Justice from a deserved 
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Publick Censure. Immediately after the Dissolution of the last 
Assembly, his Excellency the Governour, was pleased to issue Writs 
for Electing Members for a new Assembly; We imagine it cannot 
supprize any judicious Persons, that the Articles of Complaint, 
against Mr. Chief Justice Smith should miscarry, when he shall be 
acquainted with the great Expence and Diligence of that Gentleman 
to get his Friends into the House, he work’d upon the Hopes, the 
Fears and the Avarice of the Electors to gain his Point, every 
Election throughout the whole Province was more or less influenced 
by that Gentleman or his Friend : It is indeed much greater Cause 
of wonder, how there came to be so great a Minority as was in 
that House, and that in so great a [4] Defection from the Interest of 
their Country, and notwithstanding so powerful, so assiduous an 
Interest carried on by that Gentleman and his Friends at the last 
Election, with so much Profuseness and Extravagance, so many 
Gentlemen should obtain Seats in that House, contrary to the Expec- 
tations and Designs of himself and his Friends. And that notwith- 
standing all Mr. Chief Justice, his Assiduity and Expence at New- 
bern, all his Perswasions and Promises of passing such favourite 
Bills as those, he depended upon were most Interested in, that after 
this, this very Assembly, which he flatter’d himself he had moulded 
to his Wishes, should refuse to Vote the Articles against him, false, 
or him Innocent and Upright, contrary to the Motion of his securer 
Friends in that House, and his own Expectations, and that those 
his own Friends, should not reject the Articles against him, but only 
reject the Evidence and should unfortunately leave those Articles so 
much his dread, upon their Journals, still subject to a further 
Examination and Inquiry. 

We shall now proceed to the Journals of the Assembly as far as 
relates to the Subject of this Narrative. 

‘ Feb. 11, 1739 Mr. Benjamin Peyton moved this House, as 
‘ Mr. Chief Justice Smzth was the last Assembly if they had sat, to 
‘ have been Charged with several Crimes and Misdemeanors, and 
‘ they were not yet produced to this House, that they might be 
‘ produced immediately, or the said Chief Justice might be declared 
‘ a just and upright Judge, upon which Sir Richard Everard Baronet 
‘ one of the Members of this House charged the said Chief Justice 
‘ with high Crimes and Misdemeanors, and was seconded by Mr. 
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‘ Samuel Swann, and pray’d leave to exhibit Articles to that pur- 
pose against him, and moved this House to have Leave till 
Wednesday to bring in the said Articles, which was accordingly 
granted. Vera Copia Test William Heritage Clerke Dom Bur And 
a Warrant issue Sign’d by Mr. Speaker to bring all [5] Persons, Pa- 
pers and Records before them, to enable them to make good their 
said Articles. 
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‘ Sir Richard Everard moved this House, as he was ordered to 
draw the Articles against the Honourable William Smith, Esq. 
Chief Justice, that Mr. Maurice Moore, might assist therein, and 
that they might withdraw from the Service of the House, till To- 
morrow Morning to prepare the said Articles: 
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Ordered, that they have Leave to withdraw themselves Accordingly. 


We aprehend it will be proper for the clearer Understanding of 
the present Controversy for us to make our Observations upon the 
Proceedings as they passed in the House, Day by Day, rather then to 
Observe upon the whole at once, which may possibly render them 
confused and intricate so that we may unfortunately by that Means 
disappoint the World. 

On Monday Feb. 11th Mr. Benjamin Peyton Member for the 
County of Beaufort, made the Motion aforementioned, upon which 
ensued a very warm Debate, in which the Gentlemen, who were con- 
cerned in the Articles, seemed to decline the producing them to the 
House, at that Juncture for Reasons very plain and obvious, but 
the Gentlemen on the other Side tumultuously insisting that the 
Chief Justice should be voted innocent and upright, notwithstanding 
no Accusation then lay against him, and Mr. Speaker being very 
forward to put the Question, which he often during the Debate stated 
thus, Viz Whether Mr. Chief Justice Smith should not be declared 
by the House an imparial and upright Judge, and that he should re- 
ceive the Thanks of the House for his good Services? It was then 
thought high Time to put a stop to such extravagant Proceedings, 
and since Argument and Reason, had been found ineffectual, to have 
recourse to some other Method, which induced Sir Richard Everard 
Baronet to rise up and accuse the said Chief Justice [6] of high 
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Crimes & Misdemeanors, and to pray a sufficient Time might be 
granted to exhibit Articles for that purpose to the House, and he was 
seconded by Mr. Samuel Swann. The Chief Justice’s Friends, who — 
did not apprehend such a Consequence would proceed from Mr. 
Peyton’s Motion, were very much Alarm’d thereat, and they knew 
that nothing could save their Friend, but straitning the Gentlemen 
who were to produce the Articles, as to Time, upon which those 
Gentlemen insisted that they might be produced the next Morning, 
which occasioned another Debate, and the House were told that it 
looked as if they had no real Design to give their Country any 
Relief as to the Matters which might be contained in the Articles, 
since they seemed so desirous to Contract the Time, that the Articles 
ought to be well considered before they appeared in the House, and 
that in the like Cases at home, sufficient Time was never deny’d; at 
last Mr. Speaker put the Question, If the Gentlemen should be 
allowed Time till Saturday, to prepare and bring in their Articles? 
which was carried in the Negative, but no notice is taken of this 
Division in the Journals of the House, and as many other Things 
are neglected in the course of this Proceeding, we shall upon every 
Division which happened upon any Question, relating to the Affair 
in Hand, constantly set down the Names of the Persons who Voted 
for and against the Question. 


For the said Question. Against the Question. 
Col. Maurice Moore Mr. Thomas Loowtck Col- 
Mr. James Castelaw lector of Port Beaufort. 
Mr. Thomas Bryan Mr. George Robers 

Mr. John Brown Mr. George Bould 

Mr. Simon Alderson Mr. Benjamin Peyton 
Mr. John Banbury Mr. Richard Rigby 

Mr. John Starkey Mr. Joseph Tart 

Mr. William Brice Mr. John Blount 

Mr. Edmund Smithwick Col. Benjamun Hill 

Mr. William Gardiner Doct. Abra Blackall 
Mr. Samuel Swann Deputy Post-Master. 
Mr. John Swann Mr. James Cravin 


Sir. Rich Everard Bar. Clerk of the Gen. Court 
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[7] For the Question Against the Question. 

Mr. Arthur Mabson Mr. Walton 

Mr. Samuel Sinclair Col. Macrora Scarbow 

Mr. William Bertram Mr. Carruthers 

John Montgomery Esq; His Mr. James Sumner 
Majesty’s Atty. Gen. Mr. Tho. Pendilton 

Mr. Joseph Sutton Col. Tho. Hunter 

Mr. Joshua Long Mr. David Bayly 


Mr. William Relf 
Mr. John Caron 

Mr. Jacob Carrow 
Mr. Leary 

Mr. Thomas Louther. 


The Question thus carried against allowing Time till Saturday, 
the House was at last prevailed with to grant Time till Wednesday. 
Soon after the House adjourned, Sir Richard Everard and Mr. 
Samuel Swann waited upon the Speaker, with a List of the Persons, 
Records, and Papers which were wanting as Proofs of the Articles. 
Mr. Speaker declared after he had perused the Lists he could not, 
nor would not grant his Warrant for every Thing contained in the 
said Lists, but that he would for the Persons therein named, and 
that he would the next Day ask the Opinion of the House thereupon, 
and Mr. Speaker returned the Lists, which were the next Day 
laid before the House by Sir Richard Everard, as appears by the fol- 
lowing Transcript of the Journals. 

“ Tuesday Feb. 12, 1739 Sir Richard Everard Bart gave in a 
“ List to this House of the following Persons necessary for Evidences, 
and pray’d they might be Summoned to make good the Articles 
against the Honourable William Smith Esq. Chief Justice, viz. 
William Dudley of Onslow County. 

“Cornelius Harnet, Esq; Sheriff of New Hanover County. 
[8] “Samuel Bridgin of New Hanover. 
“ Rufus Marsden Merchant in Newton. 
“ Daniel Dunbibin Merchant in Newton. 


“ Mr. Benjamin Wheatly of New Hanover. 
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Mr. John Smithers, Dep. Sheriff of New Hanover County. 
Thomas Morphy 

William Tunnielif 

“ Robert Pitts of Craven County 

“Robert Kirkland 

“ James Kieth 


“And also a List of Persons and Copies of Records wanting 
from Bath, Bertie, Chowan and Edenton, in the Articles of Ac- 
cusation of high Crimes and Misdemeanors against the Honorable 
Willkam Smith, Esq. Chief Justice of North Carolina, to be sent 
for, by the Speaker’s Warrant, Viz. 

“ Copies of the Venires and Pannels since Mr. Smith was Chief 
Justice, Copies of the four Writs for Executing the Criminals at 
Edenton signed by the Chief Justice, Copy of Mr. Smith’s Com- 
mission as Chief Justice, Copy of the Commissions of Grand Ses- 
sions, and Commissions Si non Omnes. (If any) Copy of the 
Record of Mr. Dawson’s contempt about Trotter July 1737. ditto 
concerning the Presentment of John Boude, March 1736. Diddo of 
Robert Calahorn, Andrew Conner and others at Bath August 1739. 
Copy of the Execution in the Case of Bridgin against Fullwood, 
ditto Copy of the Indictment against Kelly for forcible entry into 
Mr. Anderson’s Land, and Copies in the two Cases per Anthony 
Booth, ditto in the Case of William Dudley, against William 
Crosby for Assault, Robert Forster, Esq. Joseph Anderson, Esq. 
Thomas Jones Attorney at law, Orlando Champion of Chowan, 
Robert Calahorn and Andrew Conner of Bath Town, James Kelly 
of Hdenton, Anthony Booth of Mr. Duckenfield’s Plantation in 
Bertie County, Wiliam Macky late of Edenton but now of Bertie 
County. 

The House notwithstanding the List given in as a [9] foresaid, 


gave no other Directions to Mr. Speaker concerning the same, nor 


does any Order of that Day appear upon the Journal concerning 
them, neither did Mr. Speaker deliver his Warrant for any of the 
Persons, Records or Papers mentioned in those Lists, until Wednesday 
the Day appointed for Exhibiting the Articles. And then only for 
some of the Persons desired, and not for any Papers or Records, not- 
withstanding the repeated Applications to him for the same. 
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It cannot be deny’d that the whole Conduct of the Speaker was 
such as plainly shewed how much he was interested in the safety of 
Mr. Chief Justice at that Time, tho’ he has heretofore more than 
once deceived, betray’d, and by solemn Oath has conspir’d with others, 
(per fac et nesas) to destroy the said Chief Justice, notwithsanding 
at that very Juncture he was receiving distinguishing Marks of that 
Gentleman’s grace and favour; Mr. Speaker’s Warrant I have men- 
tioned (an exact Copy of which is hereafter Inserted) is attended 
with a remarkable Circumstance as to it’s Date, it being dated Feb. 
10th 1739, the Day before Mr. Peyton’s Motion; and consequently 
before any Charge against the Chief Justice was moved for in the 
House, the Preamble of the Warrant suggests that was granted the 
very Day the Charge of high Crimes and Misdemeanors against 
the Chief Justice was moved in the House, by Sir. Richard Everard 
and Mr. Samuel Swann; whereas in fact, the said Charge was made 
on Monday the 11th of Feb and not on Sunday the 10th as the 
Speaker in his Warrant wou’d suggest, neither was the Warrant 
(notwithstanding it’s Date,) ever seen by any of the Gentlemen who 
were for the Articles, until Wednesday the 13th, the very same 
Time the Articles were exhibited to the House, when Mr. Speaker 
delivered that Warrant; and another unsigned Warrant, for some 
Persons in Craven County to the House, which Warrants were 
directed to no Person. 

North-Carolina, ss. Whereas Sir Richard Everard, Baronet, and 
Mr. Samuel Swann have the Day of the Date hereof before this 
‘ House, charged the Hon. [10] Welliam Smith, Esq; Chief Justice 
of this Province, with high Crimes and Misdemeanors, and have 
in order to make good their said Charge moved this House, that the 
Speaker Issue his Warrant to Summons Persons &e These are 
therefore to Will, Require, and Command you to Summons Wil- 
ham Dudley of Onslow County, Cornelius Harnett Esq; Sheriff of 
New Hanover County, Samuel Brigdin of New-Hanover, Gentle- 
man, Lufus Marsden and Daniel Dunbibin Merchants of Newton, 
Mr. Benjamin Wheatly of New Hanover, John Smithers Deputy 
Sheriff of New Hanover, to attend this House on Wednesday next 
the thirteenth Instant at Newbern. Herein fail not at your Peril, 
and for so doing this shall be your Warrant. Given under my 
Hand at Newbern the Tenth Day of Feb 1739. By Order. 

John Hodgson, Speaker. 
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Pd Rs 

Upon reading this Warrant, would any Man alive imagine New 
Hanover County, to be One Hundred Miles from Newbern, and 
the Persons within that Warrant contained to, live at so great a dis- 
tance from Newbern, as in fact they do? Is it not wonderfully con- 
sistent with honour and uprightness of the House of Burgesses, to 
compel Gentlemen to accuse the Chief Justice of high Crimes and 
Misdemeanors in the Administration of his Office; and then to limit 
them to the space of three Days, to prepare and exhibit Articles 
which contained ten Sheets of Paper; and to prevent them as far as 
was in their Power, from obtaining one Proof to support their 
Charge, by their obstinate Resolution of having the Articles the 
very Day they were exhibited, to be fully and substantially proved, 
they declared they wou’d not be satisfied with such Proof, as would 
be sufficient to induce a Grand Jury to find a Billa Vera upon an 
Indictment, because they were confident that such Evidence, notwith- 
standing all obstacles cou’d be produced, but wou’d have such 
Evidence as should be sufficient for a petit Jury to Convict upon, 
which they imagined as Circumstances [11] then stood with the Gen- 
tlemen who produced the Articles, were not to be had, tho’ many 
of them afterwards owned that they were perswaded if Time had 
been allowed, such Evidence cou’d have been produced to have sup- 
ported the Charge; nay the Gentlemen of that side the Question have 
made further discoveries of the Motives which induced them to such 
unaccountable Conduct, as shall be shewn in it’s proper Place. 
Take the whole Affair relating to summoning Evidences, and to pro- 
duce Records and Papers before the House, to support the high 
and heinous Accusations exhibited against the Chief Justice, and 
consider it in all it’s Progressions, Mr. Speaker’s Conduct in 
relation to the Warrants, the Order of the House of Feb. 11th, two 
Days before the Exhibition of the Articles, for Mr. Speaker to 
Issue his Warrants to bring Persons, Papers and Records before 
the House, that Order intimates Time for such Things to be done 
in; Mr. Speaker’s Warrant commands Persons to be summoned to 
appear before the House on Wednesday, who most of them lived up- 
wards of one Hundred Miles from the Place where the Assembly sat, 
and supposing the Date of that Warrant to be right; and a Mes- 
senger immediately posted away to Execute it, was there a possibility 
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of performing that Service within the Time expressed in that War- 
rant? No one will presume there was. But from the Time Mr. 
Speaker produced his Warrant to the Time the Articles were ex- 
hibited to the House, no Man cou’d have gone one Mile. The Gen- 
tlemen accusers of the Chief Justice were ordered to lay before 
the House Articles for that purpose on Wednesday the 13, but no 
Part of the Order directed the Articles to be then proved, nor 
could any one in his Senses imagine it was intended; the very Order 
plainly intimates the contrary, it directs that the Speaker Issue his 
Warrant for Persons, Records and Papers, to make good the said 
Charge; the House thereby granted Time for such Proofs; and by 
what Art and Management, they were perswaded afterwards to in- 
sist upon Proof on Wednesday, shall appear before we leave this 
> Subject. 

[12] “Wednesday 13.1739. Sir Richard Everard pursuant to his 
Motion of Monday last, laid before this House the several Articles 
against the Hon. William Smith, Esq; Chief Justice; which he read 
in his Place, as follows, Viz. 


“To his Excellency Gabriel Johnston, Esq; Governor and Com- 
mander in Chief of His Majesty’s Province of North Carolina in 
Council. 

“ Articles of Complaint against William Smith, Esq; Chief 
Justice of the Province of North Carolina by the General Assembly 
of the said Province, as well in their own Name, as for and in the 
Name and on the behalf of all His Majesty’s Leige People of this 
Province for divers high Crimes and Misdemeanors done and com- 
mitted by him the said William Smith in the Execution of his said 
Office. 

1 “ That he the said William Smith at sundry Times since his 
Admission into the said Office of Chief Justice, hath endeavour’d 
in a most violent, arbitrary and illegal Manner, to subvert the Laws 
both of Great Britain and this Province, made for the preservation of 
the Lives, Liberties and Estates of His Majesty’s Leige Subjects 
living and residing within the same. And also by divers others 
illegal, violent and abitrary Proceedings, doth frequently disturb 
the Peace and good Order of this His Majesty’s Government; and 
all these Things he hath openly and avowedly declared, acted and 
done, not only in Words, but premediately and deliberately, in his 
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Opinions, Judgment, Practices, and Actions contrary to his Duty, 
and in manifest Violation of his Oaths, and Breach and Derogation 
of the great and high Trust reposed in him 

2 “ And the said General Assembly do more particularly and 
expresly Charge that by an Act of the General Assembly of this 
Province passed the 23d Day of June 1723 entitled, An Act to 
provide indifferent Jurymen in all Cases civil and criminal, it is 
Enacted among other Things, that all Jurors should be drawn 
[13] by balloting according to the Method and Rules by the Act pre- 
scribed, and that no Person should be a Juryman but such whose 
Names were written in the List thereunto annexed, or such as should 
then after be added by Authority of Assembly; and every Judge, Jus- 
tice, and Officer of the said General Court is required to take an Oath 
for the due observance of the said Act, and the Penalty of One 
Hundred Pounds thereby annexed for each default, in non observance 
of the same, as by the said Act, to which they refer, doth more fully 
appear; and the said Act hath been strictly observed and put in 
Execution by all the Justices of the General Court of this Province 
from the Time of it’s passing until the said Wallzam Smith acted as 
Chief Justice. That pursuant to said Act, the said Welliam Smith 
Chief Justice, upon his entering into the said Office took the Oath 
thereby enjoined for the due Observance of the said Act: Never- 
theless the said Chief Justice having no Regard to the said Act, nor 
to his solemn Oath which he took on the Holy Evangelist of Almighty 
God for the due Observance thereof, nor to the Penalty thereby in- 
flicted for each default for Non-observance of the same, hath for 
divers Years last past in manifest and open Violation of the said 
Act, and by, and of his own mere Will, contrary to the Practice of 
all former Justices, caused Jurors to be summoned by Venire, without 
ever drawing the said Jurors or any of them by way of Lot or Ballot, 
either before the Venire issued, or after the Jurors were Sum- 
moned, returned and appeared, as by the said Act is required, by 
Means of which illegal Proceeding of the said Chief Justice; all the 
Care taken by the Ligislature for preventing Corruptions of Officers 
in packing of Jurors, are entirely obstructed and defeated. Divers 
Criminals have been illegally convicted, condemned and Executed. 
All Judgments in civil Cases after Verdict liable to be reversed, 
and the Lives, Liberties, Properties, and Estates of His Majesty’s 
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Subjects in this Province continually exposed to much Hazard and 
Danger. 

[14] 3. “That the said Chief Justice being appointed by his 
Excellency’s Commission of the 29th of July last to hold several 
Courts of Assizes, Oyer and Terminer, and General Goal delivery, at 
the several Towns of Bath, Newbern, and Newton, held all the said 
Courts accordingly at the several Times appointed, but never took 
any Oath for the due Execution of the said Commission, nor the 
Oaths to His Majesty at any Time since the Issuing the said Com- 
mission as by Law required, tho’ it is now many Months since. Thus 
sometimes neither regarding the Oaths he has taken, nor the Statutes 
enjoining the Oaths to be taken, nor the Penalty of Five Hundred 
Pounds Sterling thereby inflicted for not taking the same. 

4 “ That the said Chief Justice assuming to himself an equal 
Power and Authority with His Majesty’s Ancient Court of King’s 
Bench at Westminster, when Criminals are convicted of capital Of- 
fenses without waiting for any Warrant from the Governor or 
Commander in Chief for the Time being, doth cause Execution 
to be done on the Bodies of such Offenders by his own Orders and 
Rules of Court and Precept, thereby depriving his Excellency the 
Governor of all Opportunities of showing His Majesty’s Grace and 
Pardon, to such Persons as might happen to be real Objects of Mercy 
and which your Excellency is impower’d to do by His most gracious 
Commission and Instructions. 

5. “ That one John Powel at a Court of Grand Sessions held at 
Edenton the last Tuesday in July 1736. being Convicted of Murther 
in poisoning his Wife, Sentence of Death was awarded against him, 
and he was accordingly hung up by the Neck at the usual Place of 
Execution, but the said Chief Justice having caused him to be cut 
down while he was yet alive, soon afterwards, notwithstanding Judg- 
ment, and in Part executed as above said, and without ever any 
Pardon being granted to said Powel; did constitute and appoint the 
said Powel to be Cryer of the General Court at Hdenton; and he 
continued to hold the said Office till July last. 

[15] 6. “And for as much as by the Great Charter passed of 
King Henry Third, and at divers Times since confirmed, it is among 
other Things Ordained, that a Freeman shall not be Amerced for a 
small Fault, but after the manner of the Fault: Yet the said Chief 
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Justice hath on the most trivial and light Occasions, contrary to the 
said Charter, and divers other the Laws of the Kingdom of Great 
Britain, frequently imposed excessive Fines on divers of His Maj- 
esty’s good Subjects in the Province, in no wise adaquate to the 
Offence, and Imprisoned them till the same were paid, and that in a 
most illegal and arbitrary Manner, without any Bill of Indictment 
found, or Information fil’d, by His Majesty’s Attorney General, or 
any due Process or Trial at Law, or the Parties ever being legally 
convicted of such Offences by the Oath of twelve Jurors, contrary like 
wise to the Statute of Magna Charta, which expressly enjoins that 
no Man shall be taken, imprison’d or condemn’d but by lawful Judg- 
ment of his Peers, or by the Law of the Land, and this some Times, 
under pretence, that such Offences were Contempts of Court; altho’ 
the said General Assembly are inform’d that the Offences for which 
the said Persons were so illegally Fined and Imprisoned were in 
themselves no Crimes or Offences that could subject the Parties to 
any Oriminal Prosecutions, and that if they were so, they were not 
committed in the Presence, or within View of the said Court, or 
against the process of the same; and the said General Assembly in 
further Maintainance of their Allegations above said, do expresly 
Charge that one John Dawson a Member of the General Assembly, 
being summoned to serve as Petit Juryman at the General Court held 
at Hdenton the last Tuesday in July 1737, by one James Trotter a 
common Bailif or Deputy Marshal, told the said Deputy Marshaal 
that he need not have given himself the trouble, for that he had been 
summoned already, or was obliged to attend, whereupon the said 
Trotter told the said Dawson, that he need not expect any Favour from 
him, the said Dawson reply’d he did not, and further [16] told the 
said Trotter, that if he the said Trotter had any Trump Cards in his 
Hand, to play them for he (meaning himself) might chance one Time 
or other to get Jack and Ace in his Hand, and should make Use of 
them; and the said Chief Justice being informed of the said Dawson’s 
having spoken and uttered such Words out of Court, the Court being 
then adjourned, did the next Day without any legal Tryal set a Fine 
on the said Dawson of Ten Pounds Proclamation Money, and or- 
dered him to be Committed to Goal without Bail or Mainprise till he 
should pay the same, and to find good Security for his the said Daw- 
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son’s good Behaviour for a Year and a Day, as by Record, Minutes, 
or Docket of the same Court doth appear; and the said Dawson 
after having lain about five Days in Gaol paid the said Ten Pounds 
Proclamation Money, or Value thereof accordingly: Altho’ the said 
General Assembly do conceive that the Words so spoken are frivolous 
and senceless, and in Case any Indictment had been prefer’d against 
the said Dawson for the same, they cou’d not by the most far fetched 
Innuendo have been strained to Mean or Signify any Thing, and was 
a very small Fault, if any, nor can the same be any Ways deemed 
(as they conceive) to be a Contempt offered to the Court 

7 “That the said Chief Justice at a Court of Oyer and Ter- 
miner held at Newbern the first Tuesday in September 1739, did set 
a Fine upon one John Bryan one of His Majesty’s Justices of the 
Peace for the County of Craven, of Ten Pounds Proclamation Money 
for a supposed Misdemeanor, without ever the said Bryan’s being 
called to Answer the same, either by Presentment, Indictment, or any 
due Process of Law whatsoever; and when one Mr. Heritage an At- 
torney moved the said Chief Justice, that he would be pleased at 
least to send for the said Bryan to know if he had any Thing to say, 
the said Chief Justice refused it, saying, do you know my Sentiments 
Sir, better than I do my self? J Fine him the said Bryan Ten 
Pounds Proclamation Money, to enlighten the Gentleman’s [17] 
Understanding, and did afterwards issue Process accordingly, and 
levied the Sum of Seventy five Pounds this Currency on the said 
Bryan. 

8. “ The said General Assembly further Charge and Alledge that 
by An Act entitled An Act concerning Fees and Officers, pass’d the 19 
of October 1722 they did Provide and Establish sutticient Fees for the 
Support and Dignity of the said Office of Chief Justice; and by 
another Act entitled An Act to ascertain Officers Fees pass’d before 
that Time (to wit) the 19th Day of January 1715, they did likewise 
provide sufficient Fees for the Maintenance and Support of a Clerk 
of the said Court, notwithstanding which the said General Assembly 
do expresly Charge that the said William Smith Chief Justice, hath 
oft Times in a most illegal and arbitrary Manner, extorted from divers 
of His Majesty’s Subjects within this Colony, most extravagant and 
exorbitant Fees, where no Fees are at all due by Law, and at other 
Times doth exact and extort from His said Majesty’s Subjects much 
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greater Fees than ever were allowed or established, in manifest. vio- 
lation and defiance of the several Acts of Assembly made for as- 
certaining of Officers Fees, and to the grievous Oppression of His 
Majesty’s Subjects; and the said General Assembly in further 
Maintenance of this their Charge, do particularly and expresly 
Charge and Alledge that one James Kelly sometime in the Month 
of March 1739 at the General Court held at Edenton, being indicted 
for a forcible entry into the Lands and Tenements of Joseph Ander- 
son, Mr. Vernon Attorney for the Defendant moved to quash the 
Indictment for some Defect found therein, and the said Indictment 
was quashed by the said Chief Justice accordingly, nevertheless the 
said Chief Justice issued an Execution for Twenty two Pounds ten 
Shillings Proclamation Money for Fees pretended by him to be 
due on the said Indictment, altho’ there were no Fees whatsoever 
due on that Account that the said General Assembly ever knew or 
heard of, save Fifty Shillings to the Attorney General, and three 
Shillings and six Pence to the Clerk of the Crown. [18] And the 
said General Assembly further Charge that one John Boude Gen- 
tleman, at a General Court held at Hdenton the last Tuesday in 
March 1736 was presented for being the Father of a Bastard Child; 
but it appearing to the Court that the said Boude had comply’d 
with the Laws of this Province by indemnifying the Parish, and 
paying the Fine by Law inflicted there were no further Proceed- 
ings had upon the said Presentment, nevertheless the said Walliam 
Snuth, Chief Justice did then exact and extort from the said Boude, 
Twenty-six Pounds odd Shillings current Bills of the said Province, 
for Fees pretended to be due on such a bare Presentment, altho’ 
in Truth there are no Fees due to the said Chief Justice on any 
such Account, as they conceive; that the said Chief Justice where one 
Indictment has been brought for a Riot against divers, doth exact 
and extort from each Defendant the whole Fees pretended to be 
due to him on the said Indictment, and tho’ the whole Fees he 
pretended to Claim for himself and Clerk, is as he says, Twenty two 
Pounds Hight Shillings, yet the said Chief Justice exacts T'wenty- 
two Pounds Eight Shillings from each Defendant, altho’ in Truth 
there is not one Penny due to the Chief Justice, and but Sia 
Shillings to the Clerk; and the said General Assembly do particu- 
larly Charge that the said Chief Justice at a Court of Oyer and Ter- 
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miner held at Bath Town in August last upon an Indictment for a 
Riot against Andrew Conner, Robert Calahorn and others, did 
exact and extort from each of the Defendants Conner and Calahorn 
Twenty two Pounds Eight Shillings, and Process upon the same 
Indictment Jssued against others for the like Sum, so that each De- 
fendant is made chargeable with the whole Twenty two Pounds 
Eight Shillings, altho’ as they are ready to prove, there are no Fees 
whatsoever due or allowed to the Chief Justice in Criminal Cases, 
but he takes and exacts the same, and what he thinks fit of his own 
mere arbritrary Will. 

9 “ And the said Assembly in further Maintenance of that Part 
of this general Charge against the [19] said Chief Justice for ex- 
acting and extorting more and greater Fees than ever were es- 
tablished and allowed by Law, do particularly Charge and Allege 
that one Anthony Booth being Indebted to in the 
sum of Two Pounds Five Shillings, and to one 
in the Sum of Two Pounds Ten Shillings, both this Country 
Currency, sometime in the Month of 173 . 
The said Chief Justice sent two Executions against the said De- 
fendant for Seventy Pounds and upwards, including the said 
original Debts, which both together made but Four Pounds Fifteen 
Shillings, and the Defendant having no Money to satisfy for the 
said Debts and Fees, was obliged to deliver to the Marshal four 
Thousand Pounds of good fresh Beef in satisfaction of the Debts 
and Charges aforesaid, tho’ the said Beef at that Time was worth 
One Hundred and Twenty Pounds computed at Three Pounds each 
Hundred weight. 

10. “ That whenever any Capias Issues, altho’ the Defendant 
be never Arrested or Summoned, and without the Defendant being 
made Party in Court by giving Bail, or Appearance otherwise; yet 
nevertheless the said Chief Justice doth exact and extort from every 
Plaintif the Sum of Sta Pounds Current Money of this Province, 
for Fees pretended to be due to himself and Clerk, whereas in 
Truth the whole Fees due to himself and Clerk do amount to no 
more than T'wenty Shillings and seven Pence, as appears by the 
said Acts, for ascertaining Officers Fees, and which according to the 
said Chief Justice’s own Estimation of taking four for one for the 
difference of the Value of Money at that Time the Fees were 
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first settled, could amount to no more than Two Pounds two Shillings 
and four Pence; and the said Chief Justice doth Ex Officio most 
frequently issue a Fieri Facias Capias ad Satisfaciendum, as he 
sees fit, without the Knowledge of, or Request made to him either 
by Plaintif or Defendant or either of their Attorneys: And 
the said General Assembly do particularly Charge that one 
Samuel Bridgin, sometime before October General Court 1738, took 
out a Writ against one Thomas Fulwood, but the Matter being [20] 
made up between them, he proceeded no further therein, nor was 
any Declaration fil’d against the Defendant, yet the said Chief 
Justice did exact and extort from the said Bridgin the Sum of four 
Pounds eight Shillings and three Pence Proclamation Money for 
Fees pretended to be due to himself and Clerk, altho’ in Truth the 
whole Fees for the said Writ according to the Fee-Act could amount 
but to ten Shillings and seven Pence Proclamation Money; and the 
' said Chief Justice without any request made by the Defendant or 
his Attorney under pretence of a non pros before any such judg- 
ment on a Non Pros was ever entered upon Record against him, did 
issue an Execution against the Plaintiff for the said four Pounds 
eight Shillings and three Pence Proclamation Money, and the 
Plaintif paid the Sum of seventeen Pounds thirteen Shillings 
this Currency, altho’ computing four for one according to 
the Chief Justice’s own Method of Computation, the whole 
Fees for the said Writ could amount to but two Pounds two 
Shillings and four Pence, that the Plaintiff on Payment of the 
said seventeen Pounds thirteen Shillings, had the Execution de- 
liver’d up to him by the Marshal, which Execution he has ready 
to produce. That sometime after the said Chief Justice on his own 
mere Motion, issued another Execution against the Plaintif in the 
same Cause, for the like Sum of four Pounds eight Shillings and 
three Pence Proclamation Money, for which the Plaintif paid a 
second Time the like Sum of seventeen Pounds thirteen Shillings, 
and took Mr. James Craven the Chief Justice’s Clerk his Receipt 
for the same, as appears by the Receipt ready to be produced; and 
the said General Assembly are ready to produce many Instances of 
the like kind, not only of the said Chief Justice his exacting four 
Times more than his the said Chief Justice’s real due, but also of his 
issuing Executions over again, for the same Fees, after the same 
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have been really paid sometimes to his Clerk, and at other Times 
into the said Chief Justice’s Hand. 

11. “ That the said Chief Justice the better to colour his illegal 
Proceedings, doth always issue his Executions [21] on his suppos’d 
non pros’s in this Form (mutatis mutandis) North Carolina ss. 
George the Second by the Grace of God of Great Britian, &c. To 
the Provost Marshal of our said Province. Greeting. “ We Com- 
mand you to take Samuel Bridgin of Cape Fear, so that you have 
him before our Justices at our next General Court to be holden for 
our said Province at the Court-House at Hdenton on the last Tues- 
day in March next, to satisfy four Pounds eight Shillings and three 
Pence Proclamation Money, which in our said Court on the last 
Tuesday in October last was Adjudged and Taxed for his Cost in 
his Suit against Thomas Fullwood, wherein he I would no further 
prosecute, whereof he is Convicted and have you then and there 
this Writ with your own Fees. Witness William Smith, Esq; our 
Chief Justice of our said Province at Hdenton the 15th Day of No- 
vember, Annoque Domins 1738, W. Smith” Whereby the said 
Chief Justice doth artfully avoid saying to satisfy to the said 
Thomas Fullwood, because in truth the said Defendant Thomas Full- 
wood, who is supposed to apply for this non pros, is to have no Part 
of them paid to him, to reimburse him the Fees he hath paid his 
Attorney ; for the Chief Justice keeps all to himself; yet in the other 
Part of the Execution, it seems as if such Fees belonged to the 
Defendant, by saying for his Costs in his suit against Thomas Full- 
wood, but there is no Antecedent to be found in the Relative, his, 
in all the precedent Part of the Writ, unless it be Samuel Bridgin 
the Plaintif, and it cannot be presumed that Samuel Bridgin should 
be taken into Custody to satisfy Samuel Bridgin. And the General 
Assembly do not take Occasion to criticise on this Proceeding for 
want of due Form, or as a jeosail, slip, or mistake of the Clerk, but 
it is contrived on set purpose by the said Chief Justice to colour his 
own illegal Exactions under pretence of doing Justice to the De- 
fendant, who at the same Time never receives any Part of these 
Fees, and over and besides this, the Chief Justice takes eleven Shull- 
ings and three Pence Proclamation Money, for Fees for Execution 
on [22] this non pros for himself and Clerk, tho’ there is but five 
Shillings and six Pence due to both and no more; in which particular 
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Fee they conceive the Chief Justice is very modest, exacting very 
little more than Cent per Cent more than is due. 

12. “ That sometime in December 1734 one William Dudley 
apply’d to the said Chief Justice for a Warrant against one William 
Crosby for an Assault, which the said Chief Justice, granted with- 
out demanding any Fee, nevertheless the said Chief Justice by a’ 
certain Act entitled An Act for reviving An Act entitled an addi- 
tional Act to the Act for Tryal of small and mean Causes, having 
procured himself to be invested with the same Power as two Justices 
of the Peace for trying small and mean Causes, the said Chief 
Justice without ever demanding any Fee of the said Dudley for 
the said Warrant, or summoning him to shew Cause why he did not 
pay it, issued an Execution against the said Dudley for eight Pounds 
seventeen Shillings and six Pence pretended to be due to him for 
the Fees of the Warrant, altho’ at the said General Assembly ap- 
prehended there is but ten Shillings this Currency due to the said 
Chief Justice for the said Warrant. 

13. “ That the said Chief Justice doth contrary to the Duty of 
his Office execute an Offictum merum et promotum and doth insti- 
gate, promote, prosecute and carry on divers Suits and Prosecutions 
both civil and criminal Causes against such Persons who have any 
ways offended him in opposing his violent and arbitrary Measures, 
and the said General Assembly in Maintenance and Support of this 
their Charge, do particularly Charge and Alledge that Sir Richard 
Everard Baronet, Son of Sir Richard Everard Baronet, heretofore 
Governor of this Province, being a Member of the General Assembly, 
and having frequently mentioned and taken notice of the illegal and 
arbitrary Proceeding of the said Chief Justice, the said Chief Jus- 
tice sometime in the Month of June 1738, did fill up, or cause to 
be fill’d up a Writ of Capias against the said Sir Richard Everard, 
Baronet, by the said Chief Justice [23]* philus Pugh of Nancemon 
in Virginia Merchant, without the Order or Knowledge of the said 
Pugh or his Attorney, the Chief Justice having before threatned 
the said Sir Richard Everard. 

14. “That one James Castelaw a Member of the General As- 
sembly, and now one of the Justices of Bertie Court, being in Com- 
pany with the said Chief Justice on the 27th Day of July 1737 


*A line missing from the original manuscript.—W. K. B. 
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and the said Castelaw having been from Time to Time made ac- 
quainted with the violent, and arbitrary Proceedings of the said 
Chief Justice, did in freedom tell him the said Chief Justice that 
the many Hardships and Grievances the People of the Province 
labour’d under, wou’d at length put them either under a necessity of 
rebelling and running away, and leaving all their Lands and 
Houses behind them; whereupon the said Chief Justice 
in a violent Passion said, and swore by God, I wish you wou’d that 
is what we want; thereby intimating that he wow’d be glad to see 
the People drove to such Extremities as to quit their Estates or 
forfeit the same for Treason, which indeed as they conceive wou’d 
be no small Advantage and Benefit to the Chief Justice. 

15 “ That the Chief Justice is a Person of a most violent, pas- 
sionate, and revengeful Temper and Behaviour, and instead of en- 
deavouring to curb or restrain his Passions, does on all Occasions 
give the utmost loose to such his Passions, and doth frequently and 
most outrageously Insult and Abuse divers Persons of Credit and 
Distruction with most opprobrious Names, and abusive Language, 
as well in open Court sitting in the Seat of Justice, as without; 
and the said General Assembly do particularly Charge that one 
Arthur Mabson being a Member of the General Assembly, at a 
General Court held at Hdenton on the last Tuesday in July 1739, 
had Articles exhibited against him for a certain Contempt offered to 
the said Court by the said Mabson, but the said Mabson appearing 
and being examined was found by the said Chief Justice to be no 
ways Guilty of any Contempt [24] whatsoever, and was accord- 
ingly acquitted by the said Chief Justice, whereupon the said Mab- 
son being fairly acquited of the said Contempt as abovesaid 
scrupled to pay the Fees of the Court, and a dispute between the 
Attorneys arising, whether the said Mabson ought to pay Costs, the 
said Chief Justice without any Affront or Indignity offer’d to him 
by the said Mabson, did in a most violent manner Villify and Abuse 
the said Mabson, calling him Rogue, Villian, notorious Rogue, and 
treacherous Villian, altho’ the said Mabson is well known to be a 
worthy Man, a Person of very good Repute, and a Man of a good 
Kstate. 

16. “ That the said William Smith having been advanced to be 
Chief Justice of this Province and President of His Majesty’s 
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Council, ought to be a Person of Virtue, and of a discreat, sober and 
grave Conversation, giving good example to others, & to Demean 
himself according to the Dignity of his Office, yet nevertheless the 
said Chief Justice by the notorious Immorality of his Life, and his 
constant prophane Cursing and Swearing, doth daily offer indig- 
nity to Almighty God, and give just Occasion of great Scandal and 
Offence. 

17. “ That all the Articles aforegoing are only a few Instances 
out of many of the said Chief Justice his violent, illegal and arbi- 
trary Proceedings, for his Exactions and Extortions are more bur- 
thensome than the General Tax of the whole Province, every Corner 
of the Country is fill’d with his Oppressions, and all the People 
ery aloud for Justice from your Excellency’s Hands. 

“‘ And the said General Assembly do most humbly pray your Ex- 
cellency that the said Chief Justice may be immediately put to 
Answer all and singular the said Articles of Complaint, and that 
a reasonable Time during this present Sessions of Assembly, 
may be appointed by your Excellency for the said Gen- 
eral Assembly to make good their said several Charges against the 
said Chief Justice, and that if the said Chief Justice shall confess 
the same or be found Guilty thereof, [25] that then your Excellency 
will be pleased to cause the said Chief Justice to be immediately 
and from thenceforth suspended from all his Offices and Imploy- 
ments, until His Majesty’s Pleasure be farther known thereupon, 
and in so doing, your Excellency will remove him who has been the 
Source, Spring, and chief Author of most of the Differences and 
Disturbances which have happened in Government since your Ex- 
cellency’s arrival, do a most examplary Piece of Justic both to the 
King and People, and restore Peace and Tranquility to the Province. 

“ The General Assembly do further most humbly Request your 
Excellency that the said Chief Justice be in the mean Time se- 
questered from the Council Board pending the Debate and Examina- 
tion of the said Articles, it being (as they conceive) contrary to nat- 
ural Right and Justice that any Person should set and Vote in his 
own Case. 

“ And the said General Assembly by Protection reserving to 
themselves the Liberty of exhibiting at any Time hereafter any 
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other and further Articles of Complaint against the said Chief 
Justice, and of replying to any Answers, that he shall make thereon, 
and offering Proofs of the Premises, and to any other Articles to be 
by them hereafter exhibited against him, and of further explaining 
themselves upon all and every the same Articles of Complaint if 
need require. 

After reading the said Articles the House resolved itself into a 
Committee of the whole House, to Debate on the said Articles, 
unanimously chose Mr. Thomas Hunter Chairman. ‘“ Mr. Speaker 
moved, and was seconded by Mr. Benjamin Hill, that the Articles 
exhibited against the Honourable William Smith, Esq; Chief Justice 
might be Debated, and that the Proofs of the same be produced 
immediately that the House might resolve whither the Articles ex- 
hibited are sufficiently proved to this House, for this House to ln- 
peach the Chief Justice. 

“To which Mr. Samuel Swann objected, and was seconded by 
Sir Richard Everard. 

[26] And it was put to the Vote, and carried in the Affirmative 
of a Majority of ten Voices.” Thus far the Journal in forms us. 
I shall add the Names of the Persons for and against the Speaker’s 
Motion, which being very dark and unintelligible, I shall endeavour 
presently to Explain. 


For the Speaker’s Motion 


John Hodgons, Esq Speak. Mr. James Craven, Clerk pf 
Mr. Tho. Lovick Collect of the General Court. 

Port Beaufort Mr. Walton 

Mr. George Roberts Col. Macrora Scarborough 
Mr. George Bould Mr. James Sumner 

Col. Benjamin Peyton Col. Thomas Hunter 

Mr. Richard Rigby Mr. Carruthers 

Mr. Joseph Tart Mr. Thomas Pendilton 
Col. Benjamin Hill Mr. David Bayley 

Mr. John Blount Mr. William Relf 

Doct. Abraham Blakal, Mr. John Caron 

Deputy Post Master. Mr. Jacob Caron 

Mr. Leary Mr. Joseph Sutton 

Mr. Thomas Lowther Mr. Joshua Long. 


Mr. William Bestram 
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Against the Speaker’s Motion 


Col. Maurice Moore Mr. William Gardner 

Mr. James Castelaw Mr. Samuel Swann 

Myr. Thomas Bryan Mr. John Swann 

Mr. John Brown Sir Rich Everard, Bar. 

Mr. Simon Anderson Mr. Arthur Mabson 

Mr. John Banbury Mr. Samuel Sinclair 

Mr. John Starkey John Montgomery Esq; His 
Mr. William Brice Majesty’s Attorney General. 


Mr. Edmund Smithwick 


Could any Thing be more absurd to say no worse than this Motion 
of the Speaker’s, or more retrograde to the Sense of the House, if 
we may judge of their Sense from their Journals, he is directed by 
them to issue his Warrant to bring before the House, Persons, Pa- 
pers, [27] and Records, which he refused, and neglected to do, 
and yet this Gentleman and his worthy Friend Col. Benjamin Hill 
call for Proofs the Moment the Articles were read, and such Proofs 
too, as he said, should be sufficient to induce the House to Impeach 
the said Chief Justice, the first Words of an Impeachment men- 
tioned in that House is from Mr. Speaker. The Articles exhibited 
against the Chief Justice were not Articles of Impeachment, they 
were Articles of Complaint for high Crimes and Misdemeanors 
committed by him in the Execution of his Office, the Gentlemen 
who exhibited them are still of Opinion they had sufficient cause to 
Complain of that Gentleman’s Conduct in his Office, his past Actions 
and Behaviour in that Station (as they thought) had rendered the 
Lives, Liberties and Fortunes of his Majesty’s Subjects in this Pro- 
vince, very precarious, they were certain the Facts alledged by them 
in their Articles were strictly true, and they never imagined that 
the Representative Body of the whole Province, would have laid 
them under any difficulties as to Time, and if the Chief Justice by 
his own Management, and the scandalous Arts of his Friends, is 
continued in that Station, and shall hereafter deviate from Law and 
his Duty, and oppress his Majesty’s Subjects of this Colony, it is 
those Gentlemen are to Answer for it, who were deluded by the 
. Artifices of him and his Friends, or were corrupted by more sub- 
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stantial Motives from their Duty to the Public to prevent an im- 
partial Enquiry into his Conduct. 

And what hopes are to be conceived of that Gentleman’s futhe 
Uprighteness and Integrity in that Station may be easily determi- 
ned, by considering the Nature of the Articles, and the Proofs brought 
to support them. The whole Conduct of Mr. Speaker and the rest of 
the Chief Justices Friend’s, was calculated only to give Mr. Smith’s 
Case 'a favourable Complection. Should it go home against him, 
they foresaw that an absolute refusal of Enquiry into his Conduct 
wou’d not be prudent, and to suffer a strict Enquiry into it would be 
attended with great Danger to him; in such a [28] nice Affair, they 
thought the best Steps that could be taken was to call for the Articles 
when the Gentlemen engaged in that Affair were least aware of 
it, and to limit them as to Time, that they might fall short in their 
Proofs, Things would then look (they imagined) with a favourable 
Aspect, if they should be laid against Mr. Smath at home, no Body 
there might be acquainted with the little Circumstances attending 
the Affair, such as the Management of the several Elections, and 
of the Members afterwards, the Behaviour of the Speaker, and the 
distance of the Evidences from Newbern, and the scanty Allowance 
of Time to prepare and prove Articles of so great Concern and Im- 
portance to the Publick. Mr. John Blount moved that before the 
Articles were Proceeded upon the House might be cleared; to which 
Col. Maurice Moore objected saying that as the Proceedings of this 
Day being of the greatest Consequence to the Province, he could 
wish all the Inhabitants of the same were present to be Eye and Ear 
Witnesses of the Conduct of their Representatives, that they might 
be satisfied who were Friends and who Enemies to their Country, 
for which Reason he insisted the Doors might remain open, and 
that whoever pleas’d might come into the House, and hear the De- 
bates, upon which the Door was left open. I shall now return to the 
Journal. 

“ Then Sir Richard Everard Proceeded to Proof as follows, 
“ ist to the 7th Article, and produced Mr. John Bryan and Mr. 
William Herritage Evidences to Support the said Article, and 
then moved for the Opinion of the House whether the said Ar- 
ticle was proved sufficient to Impeach the said Chief Justice with 
the same. Mr. Speaker objected to the said Motion, and moved 
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“they might go through the Evidence of the whole Charge, and 
“was seconded by Mr. Blackall: Which was put to the Vote and 


“ carried in the Affirmative.” 


Thus far from the Journal. 


[29] For the Speaker’s Motion. 


John Hodgson, Esq; Speak. 
Mr. Tho. Lovick, Colector of 
Port Beaufort. 

Mr. George Roberts 

Mr. George Bould 

Mr. Richard Rigby 

Col. Benjamin Peyton 

Col. Benjamin Hill 

Mr. John Blount 

Doct. Abraham Blackall Deputy 
Post Master. 


Col. Macrora Scarborough 
Mr. Carruthers 

Mr. Tho. Pendilton 
Mr. David Bayley 
Mr. William Relf 
Mr. John Caron 

Mr. Jacob Caron 

Mr. Leary 

Mr. Thomas Lowther 
Mr. Joseph Sutton 
Mr. Joshua Long 


Mr. James Craven, Clerk of the 
General Court. 
Against the Speaker’s Motion 


Col. Maurice Moore 
James Castellaw 
Mr. Theo. Bryan 


Mr. Samuel Swann 
Mr. John Swann 
Sir. Rich Hverard, Bart. 


Mr. John Brown Mr. Samuel Sinclair 
Mr. Simon Alderson Mr. James Sumner 
Mr. John Banbury Mr. Walton 

Mr. John Starkey Mr. Joseph Tart 


Mr. William Bartram 
John Montgomery, Esq; His 
Majesty’s Attorney General. 


Mr. William Brice 

Mr. Edmund Smithwick 
Mr. William Gardiner 
Mr. Arthur Mabson 


It is necessary here to mention two Points of no small Con- 
sequence to the Articles, which were determined by the House with 
dividing, and of which no mention is made in the Journals, the 
first was a Motion of Sir Richard Everard’s to the House, seconded by 
Mr. Swann, that the Evidence which should be produced against the 
Chief Justice might be taken in writing, which was bore down by 
so great a Majority, that the Gentlemen who proposed the Question 
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did not think proper to call for a Division upon it, the other was a 
Motion made to alter the Method of voting in the House, that 
upon any Question, the Names of the Members for and against the 
Question [80] might be taken in writing, which was also refused 
by the House; these two Motions being determined as aforesaid, the 
Gentlemen who were for the Articles were under a necessity to 
take Minutes of the Examinations of the Evidences themselves, and 
it is from those Minutes that the Matters of fact in this Narrative 
as far as relates to the Articles are taken, and we assure the World 
that they are as near as may be exact as they were given in Tes- 
timoney to the House. 

And whenever any Division of the House happned after that 
Determination upon any Question relating to the Articles, we con- 
stantly committed to writing the Names of the Members who Voted 
with us. 

The seventh Article which thro’ Accident came to be the Sub 
ject of the first Enquiry was allowed by all Persons to be fully and 
substantially proved, and no one doubted but that the House would 
be of that Opinion which when Sir Richard Everard moved for, 
Mr. Speaker who well knew that if the House was of Opinion that 
any one Article was proved, they could not avoid charging the 
Chief Justice with the Articles so proved, objected against that Mo- 
tion, and desired that the House would not give their Sense of the 
Evidences to each Articles seperately in it’s proper Course, but that 
they would suspend any Determination whatsoever until they had 
gone thro’ the whole Charge. This produced a warm Debate in the 
House, and upon the Question it was carried according to Mr. 
Speaker’s desire by the Majority of one Voice. 

Mr. Speaker could have no other view in this Proposal of his but 
only to perplex the Understandings of the Members of the House by 
mixing such Articles which he knew were (as Affairs had been 
managed) difficulties to be proved, with such Articles as he was 
confident wou’d be fully proved, and that the Question at last might 
be reduced to this, (as in fact it was) whether the Proofs that were 
produced and heard to Support the said Articles were sufficient for 
this House to Impeach the said Chief Justice. That was [31] the 
Question, and many of the Members who voted against the Articles 
afterwards owned that many of the Articles were sufficiently proved, 
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but that the whole were not so well proved as might be expected 
in order to a Conviction; the small allowance of Time laid insuper- 
able Difficulties upon the Gentlemen on the side of the Articles. 
Whether those Articles to which no Proof was produced, or which 
were not fully proved, could have been sufficiently proved we leave 
the World to determine, after they shall have perused the Proofs 
contained in the Appendix to this Narrative, and which would have 
been produced to the House, had Time been allowed. But to return 
to the matter of fact given in Evidence to the House, upon the 
seventh Article; Mr. John Bryan on his Examination upon Oath 
before the House declared that some Time before the last Circuit- 
Court held at Newbern, one Walker was committed to Prison by 
Captain George Roberts, upon the Complaint of Mr. Joseph Hannis 
upon Suspicion of having stolen a Negro from the said Hannis, 
that some Time after the Commitment of the said Walker, Mr. Han- 
nis came to the said John Bryan he being one of His Majesty’s Jus- 
tices of the Peace for the County of Craven and desired him to let 
Walker out of Prison, for that his Negro was come home, and he was 
fully perswaded that his Accusations were groundless against him, 
and that he was sure Walker never had the Negro; but he the said 
John Bryan fearing that thro’ Ignorance he might do wrong, he ad- 
vised with William Wilson, Esq; Sheriff of Craven County, and with 
Mr. Seth Pilkington Guardian to the said Walker, who represented to 
the said Bryan that is was a very hard Case that Walker should be 
kept in Prison upon that Account, because the very Negro for which 
he was committed was Justice Walker's Negro, in right of his Mo- 
ther agreeable to a Law of the Island of Barbados, and that Mr. Han- 
mis was possessed of that negro no otherwise than as Administrator 
to the said Walker’s Father, but as Mr. Hannis who had been the 
Accuser had absolutely acquitted him, they were [32] of Opinion 
that the said Bryan might discharge him the said Walker without any 
Hazzard, and that if they were Magistrates they would do it; and 
Mr. Seth Pilkington the Guardian of Walker further told Mr. Bryan 
that if he would Discharge Walker he would give him his Bond to 
indemnify him, which he afterwards did That the said Bryan 
upon this and having likewise examined the Commitment of the said 
Walker, which he found to be without Date, and without mentioning 
for what he was committed, and Mr. Hannis having informed him 
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that he had entered into no Recognizance to Prosecute the said 
Walker, he Discharged the said Walker out of Prison, and the said 
Bryan further declared upon his said Examination before the House 
that at the Circuit-Court at Newbern, he had information given him 
that the Chief Justice was displeased at this Proceeding of his, and 
that before the end of the Court he must expect to be call’d upon to 
Answer for so doing; upon this, the said Bryan attended about the 
Court and near the Court-House; but that he never heard himself 
call’d upon for that purpose, but one Day being near the Court-House 
Door he heard the Affair mentioned in Court with much heat by the 
Chief Justice, who prorounced the said John Bryan fined Ten Pounds 
Proclamation Money, that he knows of no Information or Present- 
ment made or fil’d against him, neither was there to his Knowledge 
any Oath made by any Person against him, nor was he inform’d or 
believed that any was taken. That the said John Bryan heard a 
certain Person in Court whom he believes and took to be Mr. Herrit- 
age Attorney at Law, move the said Chief Justice that he wou’d be 
pleas’d to send for the said Bryan, and hear what he had to say for 
himself, that he was sure if his Honour was but acquainted with the 
Case he would mitigate the Fine, that he hoped his Honour meant 
Ten Pound Bill Money. The said Bryan declared upon his Oath 
that he heard some Person whom he took to be the Chief Justice, and 
was afterwards inform’d it was him, reply in these [33] Words as 
near as he could remember, I am well informed in the Affair, do 
you know Sir my Sentiments better than I do my self, I do pro- 
nounce John Bryan fined Ten Pounds Proclamation Money, and that 
to enlighten the Gentleman’s Understanding; and the said John 
Bryan further declared that an Execution was issued Signed by the 
said Chief Justice, directed to the Sheriff of Craven County to levy 
the said Fine upon the said Bryan, and that in Consequence of the 
said Execution he paid to William Wilson, Esq; Sheriff the Sum of 
seventy five Pounds Current Money of this Province, and took the 
said Sheriff’s Receipt for the same. The Receipt mentioned by the 
said Bryan was produced to the House by Sir Richard Hverard. 
There are some other Circumstances which would have been still a 
stronger support to this Article, forgot by Mr. Bryan in his Ex- 
amination, for which we refer the Reader to the Appendix.* 


*The appendix referred to here and later on is lacking in the edition of the pamphlet 
from which this copy is made. (W. K. B.) 
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Mr. William Herritage Attorney at Law and Clerk of the House 
of Burgesses, was call’d upon by Mr. Speaker in order to clear up 
this Article on the side of the Chief Justice, tho’ by what he said 
he left it worse than he found it, after being Sworn, he was ask’d if the 
said Bryan had been call’d in Court to Answer to the Offence for 
which he was fin’d, to which he believed he was, when the Court sat 
in the Morning of that Day in the Afternoon of which the said Bryan 
was fined, he also Swore that he appeared for the said Bryan at his 
Desire, but agreed to take no Fee for so doing and being asked 
whether he moved the Chief Justice in Court that Bryan might 
be sent for, and that the Fine might be Mitigated, he de 
clared that he had so done, and that the Chief Justice made 
Answer to his Motion much as Mr. John Bryan had Sworn, 
and being further ask’d if any Enquiries had been made into 
Bryan’s Offence in open Court, if there was any Information against 
the said Bryan, or any Evidence examined upon Oath in Court in 
Relation to the said Bryan’s Offence for which he was fined, he an- 
swered that he knew of none such. 

[34] This was the whole Substance of Mr. Herritage’s Exami- 
nation which was very far from answering the Ends intended by it; 
we leave to the World to judge if any Evidence be wanting to 
support this Article, and whether this Article alone is not sufficient 
to take away the Pretension of any Judge to the Character of Im- 
partiality and Uprightness. We shall return again to the Journals 

“‘ And then they Proceeded to the second Article, and produced 
“ Mr. Joseph Anderson, and Mr. Archibald Hamilton Evidences.” 

Mr. Joseph Anderson Attorney at Law and formerly Clerk of 
the General Court, being upon Oath, was examined before the House 
as follows; he was asked if the said Chief Justice had taken the 
Oath directed to be taken by all Justices of the General Court for 
observance of the Jury Act, and whether the said Chief Justice had 
observed that Act, to which he reply’d that the Chief Justice had 
taken that Oath, and followed the Directions of that Act in drawing 
Jurors at a General Court in which he presided before he went 
for England but that ever since his return he had absolutely dis- 
regarded that Act. 


5 
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Mr. Archibald Hamilton Attorney at Law, being Sworn was 
asked by the House; if the Jurys at the General Court since he had 
practised the Law at the Court, had been drawn according to the 
Directions or the Jury Act; to which he reply’d that the Jurors who 
were Summoned to appear and serve at the General Court have not 
been drawn by Balot according to the Jury Act, but have been con- 
stantly Summoned by Venire from the Chief Justice without any 
regard to that Law; and being further ask’d if he ever heard the 
Chief Justice acknowledge that Law to be in Force, and that he had 
taken the Oath by that Law directed to be taken; Answered, that 
he heard the said Chief Justice in open Court declare the Act of 
this Province for appointing indifferent Jurymen in all Cases civil 
and criminal to be in Force, and that he had taken the Oath by that 
Act enjoined. 

[35] Before we take notice of the next Article mentioned in the 
Journals of the House, we must inform our Readers that the third 
Article is not mentioned in the Journals, from whence that neglect 
proceeded is not material, is suflficeth that the Article was true, 
which evidently appears from the said Chief Justice’s taking the 
Oaths before the Governor in Council, sometime after Exhibition 
of the Articles to the House. But to proceed to the Journals. 

“Then Proceeded to the fourth Article and produced Mr. Jo- 
seph Anderson, Evidence.” 

We couw’d wish the Journals of the House had been more full 
and express, and that they had been pleased to have suffered the 
Evidence to have been committed to writing, it would have spared 
us the Trouble and Pain we are forced to encounter to render the 
Proceedings intelligible to our Readers, this Article accuses the 
Chief Justice with assuming to himself, equal Power and Authority 
with the Court of King’s Bench at Westminster, &c. to support 
which two original Writs for the Execution of Criminals at Hden- 
ton were produced and read to the House, the first in these Words, 


Viz. 
North-Carolina, ss. 


GEORGE the Second by the Grace of Gop, of Great Britian, &c. 
To the Provost Marshal of our said Province, Greeting. 
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Whereas at our Court of King’s Bench holden for our said Pro- 
vince at the Oourt-House in Edenton on the last Tuesday in July 
last before our Chief Justice and his Assistants Judges, one Beal 
Brown of Edgecomb Precinct in our said Province Planter was Con- 
victed for the felonious stealing a Horse from Constant William- 
son, and thereupon received Sentence of Death, and at the Motion 
of our Attorney General for a Writ to Command the Marshal of 
our said Province to put the Sentence against him the said Beal 
Brown in Execution, which was granted, and a Rule of Court 
thereon made, we therefore Command you that on Thursday the 
fifth of this Instant [36] August, between the Hours of ten of the 
Clock im the Forenoon and three in the Afternoon, you Cause the 
Body of the said Beal Brown to be carried from our Goal at Eden- 
ton to the Place of Execution, and there to be hanged by the Neck 
till he is dead, and all our Leige People are hereby Commanded 
to be arding and assisting in the Premises. Herein fail not and make 
due Return of this Writ, and your Proceeding thereon. Witness 
Wiliam Smith, Hsq. our Chief Justice of our said Province at 
Edenton the second Day of August, in the tenth Year of our Reign, 
Anno Domini. 1736. W. Smith, 0. J. 


The Execution of which Writ, was thus Certified in writing upon 
the back thereof, like wise read to the House. 

Edenton, ss. By Virtue of the within Precept I executed it on 
the Body of Beal Brown, on the Day and Time of the Day within 
mentioned being this fifth Day of August, Anno Domini 1736. 


Ohristo Becker, D. M. 


The other original Writ for the Execution of one John Tucker 
convicted of Burglary and Felony of the same Date with the former 
and in the same Words Mutatis Mutandis, and upon the back thereof 
was Indorsed as follows, Executed this 5th Day of August, 1736. 


Christopher Becker, D. M. 


Mr. Joseph Anderson declared upon Oath the said Writs to be 
original Writs, by which the aforesaid Criminals were Executed, 
he being at that Time Clerk of the Crown. 
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Mr. Speaker having declared to the House that His Majesty’s 
Warrant or Sign Manual, for appointing Mr. Smith Chief Justice 
of this Province, gave to the said Chief Justice the same Power as 
the several Courts in Westminster Hall are possessed of, that our 
Readers may be fully satisfied how much Mr. Speaker is mistaken in 
his Assertion, we shall present them with an exact Copy of that 
Warrant taken from the Records, then leave them to determine, 
if the Chief Justice has the least Pretension or Title to Claim or 
Execute the [87] Powers of His Majesty’s Ancient Court of King’s 
Bench at Westminster. 


GR 


Trusty and well Beloved, We Greet you well. 


“ WHEREAS we have taken into our Royal Consideration the 
Integrity and Ability of our Trusty and well Beloved William 
Smith, Esq; we have thought fit hereby to Require and Author- 
ize you forthwith to cause Letters patents to be passed under our 
Seal of that our Province of North Carolina in America, for 
Constituting and Appointing the said William Smith our Chief 
Justice of and in our said Province, to have, hold, execute and 
enjoy the said Office during our Pleasure and his Residence 
within our said Province, together with all and singular the 
Rights, Profits, Privileges, and Emoluments unto the said Place 
belonging or appertaining, with full Power and Authority to 
hold the Supream Courts of Judicature, at such Places and Times 
as the same may and ought to be held within our said Province, and 
for so doing this shall be your Warrant, and so we bid your Fare- 
well. Given at our Court at St. James’s the 13th Day of Novem- 
ber in the fourth Year of our Reign. 
By His Majesty’s Command. 
Holles Newcastle. 


The fifth Article not mentioned in the Journals notwithstanding 
it contains a fact so notoriously known that not one Member in the 
House was a Stranger to it. 

We shall again Return to the Articles. 

‘““ Then Proceeded to the sixth Article, and produced Mr. Joseph 
Anderson Evidence” 
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The Journals neglect mentioning a more material Evidence pro- 
duced to Support this Article, than Mr. Anderson who only cor- 
roborated the Examination of Mr. Dawson taken upon Oath by one 
of His Majesty’s Justices of the Peace for Bertie County, read to the 
House as follows, Viz. 

[388] ‘The Examination of John Dawson taken before Mr. 
John Edwards one of his Majesty’s Justices of the Peace for the 
said Precinct the 14th Day of January 1737, who being duly 
Sworn on the Evangelists of Almighty Gop, declares that he made his 
personal Appearance at a General Court held at Edenton the last 
Tuesday in July last, and as he was in the Evening walking in the 
Street near the Court House in Company with one James Barnes, 
accidentally met Mr. James Trotter Deputy Marshal, and one Jack- 
son who immediately Summoned the said Dawson to attend 
that Court as a Petit Juryman, Mr. Dawson at the same Time tell- 
ing him that he need not have given himself the Trouble for he had 
been Summoned before; Trotter reply’d that he could not expect any 
Favour at his Hand, Dawson answer’d that he did not, and if he 
had any Trump Cards in his Hands to play them for he (meaning 
himself) might chance at one Time or other to have Jack and Ace 
in his Hands, and should make Use of them; Trotter signified that 
he the said Dawson had used him very ill at his House, when he 
Demanded the Quitrents, and he might expect no Favour at his 
Hands, Dawson replying he was sorry when he took his Money from 
him in the manner he did, that he had not well basted him; which 
ended the Conversation. 

Next Day the Court being opened and fitting, the Petit Jury 
was called, where the said Dawson appeared, and were all ordered 
to give their Attendance when wanting, whereupon John Mont- 
gomery, Esq; His Majesty’s Attorney General moved to the Chief 
Justice that Mr. James Trotter the Marshal had Complained to 
him that one John Dawson had insulted him in the Execution of his 
Office, Trotter being call’d, and Barnes and Jackson being Sworn, 
and having both delivered their Evidence in the very Words above 
narrated. The Judge asked T'rotter if he was at that Time in the 
Execution of his Office, who reply’d your Honor knows I am always 
about my Business in Court Time, but could not readily give any 
Account of what particular [39] Business, but remembered that he 
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had then Summoned the said Dawson on the Jury, to which Trotter 
was Sworn, the Judge ask’d Mr. Dawson, what he had to say for 
himself for insulting one of His Majesty’s Officers in the Execution 
of his Office in Time of the Court sitting; who answered that it 
being in the Evening when the Court was adjourned, and as he 
had been Summoned before that Time, in Obedience thereto he ap- 
peared, and did not intend any Offence to His Majesty’s Officers, 
if deemed such he did it Ignorantly and was sorry for it; the Judge 
without any further Enquiry, expressed himself in these Words, I 
commit you to Goal without Bail or Mainprise, there to remain till 
you pay Ten Pounds Proclamation Money, and give sufficient Se- 
curity for your good Behaviour for twelve Months and one Day and 
Night. Mr. Chief Justice sent for the said Dawson to his Lodgings, 
when Mr. Attorney General and Captain William Downing an As- 
sistant Judge procured his enlargement from Saturday Evening till 
Monday Morning. 

The Court being opened at the usual Time on Monday, the Judge 
discovered some Words written on his Desk by some Person un- 
known, reflecting very much upon his hasty committing and fining 
the said Dawson, which occasioned a warm Debate between the Judge 
and Mr. Attorney, whereupon Mr. Attorney ordered the said Daw- 
son to Prison, where he continued two Days and Nights, and being 
prevailed upon by his Friends paid Ten Pounds Proclamation 
Money, gave the Security required, and was dismissed.” 


“ Certified under my Hand the Day and Year above written, 


John Edwards, Pac. Just. 


Mr. Joseph Anderson who was call’d as a corroborating Evidence, 
declared that the said Dawson had been fined and imprisoned as 
he hath Sworn. 

But to return to the Journals. 

““ Then Proceeded to the eight Article and produced Mr. Joseph 
Anderson, Mr. John Caldom, Mr. Bryan, and Mr. John Starkey 
Evidences. 

[40] Here again the Journals are remiss in not mentioning 
all the Evidences produced to Support this Article, besides those 
mentioned in the Journals, John Montgomery, Esq; Mr. Archibald 
Hamilton and Robert Calahorn were examined, and the Deposi- 
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tion of John Boude read, before the House; Mr. Joseph Anderson 
informed the House that he indicted one James Kelly for a forcible 
Entry, that the Indictment was quashed, as is set forth in the 
Article, that Kelly paid as he believes between J. 70 and 1. 80 Bill 
Money, in which all Fees relating to the same were included, that 
he knew of no particular Fee ascertained by the Law of this Pro- 
vince for such Service, but that he made out the Fees Kelly paid 
by Direction from the Chief Justice from the Compleat Attorney 
and Solicitor. 

Mr. Archibald Hamilton Swore that Kelly informed him that 
the Fees with which he was made chargable for that Indictment, 
amounted to Twenty two Pounds Ten Shillings Proclamation 
Money, and that he had paid J. 90 Bill Money in Lieu thereof. 

John Montgomery, Esq; also inform’d the House that Kelly ac- 
quainted him that he had paid JU. 90 for the Expence, occasioned by 
that Indictment. 

“ The Deposition of John Boude aged near thirty Years, being 
first Sworn on the Holy Evangelist, saith that he was by the Grand 
Jury at Hdenton in the Year 1735 or 1736 presented for having a 
Bastard Child by one Katharin Dew, which this Deponent hearing 
of, went into the General Court, and moved by his Attorney to be 
heard on the said Presentment, and on Motion to the said Court 
Mr. Chief Justice Smith and Mr. John Montgomery Attorney Gen- 
eral allowed the said Presentment to be insufficient, the said Depon- 
ent having comply’d with the Laws of the Province, in paying the 
Fines to the Church Wardens of the Parish, and providing nec- 
essaries for the Support and Maintainance of the Child, and that 
the said Child was Born near five Years before the said Present- 
ment and the Fines then paid, and that the said Deponent has not 
Cohabited with the said Katharine since, nor ever heard that [41] 
there was any previous Complaints either by Church Wardens, 
Overseers of the Poor or any other Persons, and that he had always 
maintained the said Child in a Christian hike manner, and further 
saith that when the said Court dismissed the said Presentment, Mr. 
Attorney John Montgomery, Esq; moved that the Deponent 
should pay the Costs, but Mr. Chief Justice Smith was silent, altho’ 
Mr. Montgomery mentioned it twice to the said Court, and the De- 
ponent thought he was to pay no Costs, there being nothing Alledged 
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against him but a very short Presentment from the Jury, and no 
Summons or Bill prefer’d against this Deponent, or any Thing else 
as he ever heard of but the said Presentment; yet notwithstanding 
the Deponent for fear of further Trouble went to the Clerk of the 
Crown when the Court was Adjourned, and tendered to pay the 
Fees, and demanded to know what they were; the said Clerk laugh- 
ing reply’d, Let it alone, I don’t know whether you have any Thing 
to pay, and made a Poh at it, from which this Deponent apprehen- 
ded it to be a very Trifle, but in a very short Time the Deponent 
met James Trotter the Marshal, who shewed the Deponent an Ex- 
ecution against him for T'wenty-six Pounds some odd Shillings Fees 
for the said Presentment, and the Deponent further saith that soon 
after seeing the Clerk of the Court and resenting his sending out the 
Execution, he excused it by saying he could not avoid it, for it was 
by the Chief Justice Smeth’s Commands, the which Twenty-six 
Pounds the Deponent paid; and further saith not. John Boude. 


Sworn before me the 26th Day of March, 1737. 
Thomas Hansford. 


Robert Calahorn being examined upon Oath Swore that himself, 
Andrew Conner, and others were indicted at the last Cireuit Court 
held at Bath-Town for a Riot, as in the said Article is set forth, 
that himself and Andrew Conner each of them paid the Sum of 
Twenty two Pounds to the Chief Justice and his Clerk for Fees for 
the said Indictment, that he paid the same by Mr. [42] John Cal- 
dom’s Assumption that Execution for the like Sum were out 
against the other Persons mentioned in the said Indictment. 

Mr. John Caldom Swore that he gave his Assumption to pay to 
the Chief Justice and his Clerk the Sum of Twenty-two Pounds 
upon the Account of the said Robert Calahorn, and for the like Sum 
upon the Account of Andrew Conner, and that upon his the said 
Caldom’s Assumption, the said Calahorn and Conner were discharged 
from the Demand of the said Chief Justice and his Clerk. We 
shall again Return to the Journals which brings us to the ninth 
Article. 

Then proceeded to the ninth Article and produced a Copy of 
Anthony Booth’s Deposition in Evidence. 
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“ Bertie Precinct, ss. On the 17th Day of March 1737, came 
before me John Holbrook, Esq; one of His Majesty’s Justices of the 
Peace, Anthony Booth, and made Oath, on the holy Evangelists 
that on or before the first Day of October last he the Deponent being 
sick in Bed of a Fever, Peter Young Deputy Marshal, served two 
several Executions on the Body of the said Deponent for Debt, one 
for two Pounds Ten Shilling, and another for two Pounds five Shill- 
mgs Bills together with Costs and Charges amounting to upwards 
of seventy Pounds, tho’ the Deponent never was legally Arrested, 
for which the said Peter Young insisted upon carrying the said 
Anthony Booth to Prison, but the Deponent being very ill with great 
Difficulty prevailed upon the said Young to take a Negro Girl for 
Security of the Payment of the above Sum until the Court. Accord- 
ingly the said Young took her with him to Hdenton, by consent of 
the said Deponent, notwithstanding which the said Peter Young 
with three Assistants came a second Time and received from the 
said Deponent 4000 Pounds of fresh Beef into his Boat, and at the 
same Time forced the said Deponent on Board the Boat with the 
Beef to Edenton (by which means the Deponent was Violently 
forced away) and kept him Prisoner two Days and then discharged 
him. 


Sworn before me, J. Holdbrook. J. P. 


[43] “ The said Deposition was endorsed, A true Copy ex- 
amined by us John Swann and Thomas Jones, Col. Maurice Moore 
and Mr. John Swann affirmed to the House that they had examined 
the said Copy with the Original, and that it was a true Copy.” But 
if the House had been in any Doubt as to the Truth of that fact, they 
ought to have commanded Booth’s Attendance. 

“ Then proceeded to the tenth Article, and produced Mr. Joseph 
Anderson, several Executions, and Mr. Richard Lovit Evidences. 

Mr. Anderson being asked if he was Clerk of the General Court 
at the Time the Facts alleged in this Article were committed, de- 
clared he was not. The several Executions ‘and other written Evi- 
dences produced to the House, were as follows, Viz. The first Ex- 
ecutions against Samuel Bridgin in these Words. 
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North-Carolina, ss. 
Seal. 


GEORGE the Second by the Grace of GOD of Great Britian, &c. 
To the Provost Marshal of our said Province. Greeting. 


We Command you to take Samuel Bridgin of Cape-Fear so you 
that have him before our Justices at our neat General Court to be 
holden for our said Province at the Court House in Edentgn on the 
last Tuesday in March next, to satisfy four Pounds eight Shillings 
and three Pence Proclamation Money, which in our Court on the 
last Tuesday in October last, was adjudged and taxed for his Costs 
in his Suit against Thomas Fullwood, wherein he would no further 
Prosecute, whereof he is convicted. And have you then and there 
this Writ, with your own Fees. Witness William Smith our Chief 
Justice of our sad Province at Edenton the 19th Day of November, 
Anno Domini, 1738. 

W. Smith, C J. 


[44] Which Execution was endors’d on the back in the Hand writ- 
ing of Mr. Richard Lovit Attorney at Law to whose Care that Ex- 
ecution was committed. 


Proclamation Money 


“ Chief Justice Le 8 S 


In Bill M g . 
etnies Paccont 4 n Bill Money at four for one 


ie "18° 0 
14 19 6 


Then was Read Mr. James Craven’s Receipt for the Fees in that 
Action agreeable to Allegations of the Articles the second Time the 
same was paid by Samuel Bridgin, but as the Chief Justice’s Friends 
would not allow Time sufficient to send for Bridgen and others, de- 
signated as Evidences to support this Article, we refer our Readers 
to the Appendix. 

“Received September 22d 1739, of Mr. Samuel Bridgin the Sum 
of seventeen Pounds thirteen Shillings Current Bills, for Fees 
due in his Cause against Thomas Fullwood due to the Chief Justice 
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and Clerk of the Court. J say Received for the Use of the Chief 
Justice and Clerk of the General Court. 


Per James Craven, Cl Gen. Court. 


“Rufus Marsden has paid a Fieri Facias for discontinuing his 
Suit against Hdward Davis, the Sum of seventeen Pounds ten Shill- 
mgs to Thomas Rowen, and since has paid a Fieri Facias for the 
said Action the Sum of eight Pounds five Shillings to the Chief Jus- 
tice as may appear by the Clerk’s Receipt. 

Rufus Marsden. 


“ Daniel Dunbibin paid an Execution at the Suit of James Fer- 
gus, thirty Pounds to Thomas Rowen, which he can make appear by 
the Oath of Hdward Scot and James Fergus, and since has been com- 
pell’d to pay the Sum of twenty-one Pounds for Costs of the said Suit 
as may appear by the Clerk’s Receipt. Daniel Dunbibin. 


Mr. Richard Lovit declared upon Oath before the House that he 
believed Mr. Dunbibin might have paid [45] the Sum to Mr. Tho- 
mas Rowen deceased, Clerk of the General Court thro’ the Hands of 
Mr. Edward Scot. 

Then was produced and read to the House an Execution upon a 
Non Pros against William Dry in the same Words (Mutatis Mu- 
tandis) as that against Samuel Bridgin, being for the Sum of four 
Pounds and five Pence Proclamation Money, and also three Pieri 
Facias’s against the said Dry for the Discontinuance of three Suits 
brought by him in the General Court, all of them of the same Date. 
In the following Words (Mutatis Mutandis.) 


North-Carolina, ss. 
Seal. 
GEORGE the Second by the Grace of GOD King of Great 
Britian, G&e. 
To the Provost Marshal of our said Province. Greeting. 
Whereas at our General Court holden at Edenton, the last Tues- 


day in October last for our said Province, William Dry having dis- 
continued a Suit against Jonathan Caulkins t was orderd that he 
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pay Costs, as to us of Record appears, which sad Costs have been 
taxed at Three Pounds seventeen Shillings, Proclamation Money, 
and as yet hath not been paid or satisfied. 

We Command you that of the Goods and Chattels of the said 
William Dry if to be found in your Bailwick you Cause the same 
to be levied, paid and satisfied together with eleven Shillings, and 
three Pence Proclamation Money, accruing on this Writ as also your 
own Fees, and make due return. Herein fail not. Witness Wil- 
liam Smith, Esq; Chief Justice of our said Province at Edenton 
this 10th Day of November, 1737. 

The other two Executions against Capt. Dry were one of them for 
Discontinuance of a Suit against Thomas Sawier, and the other for 
the like against Clifton Brown and the Costs mentioned in them, 
besides the [46] eleven Shillings and three Pence Proclamation 
Money as follows, Vzz. 

Proclamation Money, 


Mr. Dry’s Cost in his Suit against Brown i ee kk, Oe 
Mr. Dry’s Costs in his Suit against Sawier + ee 
We shall now again return to the Journal, 

“‘ Then to the eleventh Article, and produced Mr. Joseph Ander- 
son Evidence. 

The Evidence produced to support the tenth Article fully and 
clearly proved this Article; Mr. Anderson was asked if the Execu- 
tion against Samuel Brigdin upon the non pros was in the Form 
which the Chief Justice constantly issued them in, he reply’d he 
believed it was in the same Form, and being asked if eleven Shillings 
and three Pence Proclamation Money was the Fee which the said 
Chief Justice claimed for himself and Clerk for such Executions, 
he answered it was. 

“ Then proceeded to the twelfth Article and produced Mr. Joseph 
Anderson and Mr. Richard Lovit Evidences. 

Here again the Journals decline mentioning the most material 
Evidence produced and read to the House to support this Article, 
and concerning which only the two Evidences mentioned in the 
Journals were call’d, the first being an original Warrant granted by 
the Chief Justice against William Crosby. 
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By the Honorable William Smith, Chief Justice, 


North Carolina, ss. 
Seal. 


Whereas I have this Day received Information upon Oath that 
William Crosby of Onslow Precinct Planter, about the first Day of 
June last did felloneously and of Malice afore thought, assault and 
wound David Berry, of which wound the said David Berry for some- 
time Languished, and about five Weeks after died, and likewise that 
he the said William at the Time aforesaid did without any lawful 
Provocation assault, wound, and bruise William Dudley. 

[47] These are therefore to Command you to apprehend the 
Body of the said William Crosby and him bring before me at 
Edenton, or before Abraham Mitchell in Onslow to Answer the 
Premises and to be dealt with according to Law. Fail not, and for 
so doing this shall be your Warrant. Given under my Hand and 
Seal at White Oak, December 4th 17384. 

W. Smith C. J. 


To the Provost Marshall and his Deputy, and 
to each and every the Constables of the 

aforesaid Province & their Assistants. 

And then was read an Execution against Dudley in the usual 
Form, for one Pound ten Shilling and seven Pence half Penny 
Proclamation Money, and eleven Shillings and three Pence of the 
like Money Fees for the said Execution; that Execution suggests 
that Dudley had discontinued a Suit. against William Crosby: all 
the Attorneys who practised in the General Court of this Province 
at that Time except one being present they were severally ask’d by 
the House if any of them knew of, or had brought any Action against 
William Crosby at the Suit of Dudley, and they severally declared 
they had not, neither could they recollect any such Action to have 
been upon the Docket. It is further remarkable, that Mr. Richard 
Lovit who receiv’d the Money and Fees arising from the Execution 
against Dudley, upon Account of Mr. Chief Justice, could not rec- 
ollect any Action brought by Dudley against Crosby, he gave the 
following Receipt upon the back of the Execution. 
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Receiv’d the within Sum of eight Pounds seven Shillings and 
six Pence for the Use of William Smith Hsq; Chief Justice, 2d 
July 1740. Richard Lovit. 


As this Case is very remarkable we intend to state it at large in 
our Appendix, to which we refer our Readers. 

We shall now go on with the Journals. 

“ Then proceeded to the thirteenth Article and produced Mr. 
Archibald Hamilton Evidence.” 

[48] Mr. Hamilton being produced to support this Article is a 
circumstantial Evidence only, and the Evidence who would have 
put the same beyond Dispute not being there thro’ want of conven- 
ient Time and the aid of the House, we shall refer our Readers to 
the Appendix. 

But to follow the Journals. 

Then to the fourteenth Article which they agreed to expunge be- 
ing used in private Conversation, notwithstanding which Confession 
we are of Opinion, we ought to convince our Readers that the Matter 
contained in that Article was Truth, as will undeniably appear from 
the following Deposition. 


Bertie Precinct, ss: March 17, 1737,8. 


James Castelaw of this Precinct of fifty Years of Age, and duly 
Sworn on the holy Evangelists saith, that on the 27th July having 
some Discourse with the Chief Justice Smith and Mr. Attorney 
General Montgomery in James Trotter's Porch, concerning the 
Hardships the Inhabitants of this Province labour’d under since the 
Administration of his Excellency Gabriel Johnston, Esq; our pre- 
sent Governour, told them they were got to that height that we should 
be under a necessity to rebel against them or run-away and leave 
our Lands and Livings, behind us, Chief Justice Smzth in a heat an- 
swered, by God I wish you would, that is what we want; the De- 
ponent started up from the Place where he sat betwixt them, sur- 
priz’d at such an unguarded Expression, and reply’d, good God, what 
a strange Government we are under, that the Ministry Labour the 
ruin of the Subject, and are so bare faced as to own it. The 
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Attorney said fye fye, are such Expressions fit to come out of the 
Mouth of a Chief Justice of a Province, or Words to that effect. 
The Day following John Dawson a Member of the Assembly, was 
committed to the Publick Goal by Judge Smith for Words passed 
in the Street between him the said Dawson and James Trotter, there 
to lie without Bail or Mainprize until he paid ten Pounds Proclama- 
tion Money, and fined Security for his good Behaviour (as this 
Deponent was inform’d) for a Year and a Day. 


Sworn before me John Holdbrook, Jus. Pea. 


[49] Now we attend the Journals to the fifteenth Article. 

“ Then to the fifteenth Article and produced Mr. Archibald Ham- 
alton Evidence.” 

Mr. Hamilton upon his Oath declared that he heard the Chief 
Justice in open Court abuse Mr. Arthur Mabson, in the Manner and 
Words, and at the Time as in that Article is expresly mentioned. 

We come now to the sixteenth and last Article mentioned by the 
Journal. 

“Then to the sixteenth Article not any Evidence produced.” 

As the Proofs produced before the House were brought there not 
to convict but only to induce the House to accuse the Chief Justice, 
it was thought needless, to prove what every Member must by occular 
Demonstration know to be Truth, there was scarce any Member of 
that House who had not at Times made his Observation thereof, and 
was well convinced that Mr. Chief Justice has long since merited a 
Myrtle Wreath. 

We come now to the Debate and Question upon the Articles. 

“ Then proceeded to Debate the same, whether the Proofs to the 
said Articles are sufficient for the House to Impeach the said Chief 
Justice. 

Then Mr. Speaker resumed the Chair. 

Mr. Chairman reported from the Committee of the whole House 
that the above Articles and Proofs were debated by the said 
Committee. 

Then the Question was put whether the Proofs that were produced 
and heard to support the said Articles were sufficient for the House 
to Impeach the said Chief Justice, or whether they be rejected. 

And voted by a Majority of six Votes rejected.” 

Vera Copia Wm. Herritage, Cl. Dom. Bur. 
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For rejecting the Proofs 


Mr. Tho. Lovick, Colector of Mr. George Roberts 
Port Beaufort. Mr. Richard Rigby 
Mr. Thomas Hunter Col. Benjamin Hill 
Mr. George Bould Mr. John Blount 
[50] ‘For rejecting the Proofs. 

Doct. Abraham Blackall Mr. John Caron 
Deputy Post Master. Mr. Jacob Caron 
Mr. James Craven, Clerk of the Mr. Leary 

General Court. Mr. Joshua Long 
Col. Macrora Scarborough Mr. James Sumner 
Mr. Carruthers Mr. Walton 

Mr. Tho. Pendilton Mr. Joseph Tart 
Mr. David Bayley Mr. Thomas Lowther 


Mr. William Relf 


Against rejecting the Proofs. 


Col. Maurice Moore Mr. Arthur Mabson 

Mr. James Castelaw Mr. Samuel Swann 

Mr. Tho. Bryan Mr. John Swann 

Mr. John Brown Mr. William Bartram 

Mr. Simon Alderson Sir Rich. Everard, Bart. 

Mr. John Banbury John Montgomery, Esq; 

Mr. John Starkey His Majesty’s Attorney General. 
Mr. William Brice Mr. Joseph Sutton 

Mr. Hdmund Smithwick Mr. Samuel Sinclair 


Mr. William Gardiner 


I have now gone thro’ the Articles and the Matters of Facts re- 
lating to them as the same were actually given and produced before 
the House, and I make no doubt but that our Readers are convinced 
that, that Proceeding of ours was the pure Effect of our Duty, and 
that the Articles of Complaint are neither frivolous, idle, or malic- 
ously intended only to asperse and blacken the Chief Justice, as he 
hath suggested, tho’ the Members for the Articles acted by his own 
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Directions and Advice, and as it were with his own Consent signi- 
fied to them from the Bench in many of his Charges to the Grand 
Juries of this Province, That he who condemes the Innocent and he 
who letteth the Guilty go frees are both an Abomination to the 
LORD. 

We appeal to our Readers if it be not very monstrous to suppose 
that a Sett of Gentlemen who without vanity may be looked upon at 
least equal to any in the Province, should conspire together to blast 
the Expectation [51] and ruin the Fortune of the Chief Justice, only 
to gratify some little Pique or Malice of their own, in manifest and 
open Contradiction, to Truth, and the Sense of the rest of the Pro- 
vince: As such an attempt as this would be little short of down 
right Madness, so it would be very easily baffled, and the villany of 
it exposed to the World, and the Actors therein would meet with de- 
served Reproach and Contempt; But blessed be Gop we live under a 
British Constitution, where Liberty is our undoubted Inheritance, is 
well understood and ought to be enjoyed in it’s full Extent; in such 
a Government if any one shall presume to break thro’ and violate 
the common Benefits and Priviledges, secured to us by Law, and 
trample under Foot the most solemn Oaths, the most binding and 
necessary Laws, Laws upon which the Safety of the whole Province 
necessarily depends, and which have never been before then broken 
or disobeyed, I say when all this happens, and Men in Power, be- 
have as if they were less accountable for the abuse of their Trust, 
then the Royal Hand which bestowed it upon them; is it not high 
Time for People labouring under such Oppressions and Injuries to 
look about them? Is it not necessary to put a stop to such Iniquities, 
and is it not just at least to endeavour to punish such daring Offend- 
ers; can any Man or Set of Men possibly remain quiet and easy when 
they see by Experience that neither the Laws of Great Britain nor 
those of their own Province, are sufficient to secure them against the 
arbitrary Attempts of Men in Power? And is it not the greatest Hard- 
ship and Cruelty imaginable that Men in such a wretched Condi- 
tion endeavouring honestly to discharge the Trust reposed in them 
by the injured and oppressed People, complaining in the most de- 
cent manner of these Enormities; should be looked upon by the 
Gentlemen in the Administration little better than Rebels, and that 
Gentlemen who had Courage and Honesty sufficient to exhibit Arti- 
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cles upon just Grounds against the Chief Justice, should be called 
Libellers and Opposers of the Measures of the Government, purely 
for the sake of Opposition [52] only, and that those necessary 
Articles against the Chief Justice, which are founded upon unde- 
niable Matters of Fact, should be called by him false and libellous ? 
It is an easy matter to say so of the most solemn Truths, but we take 
the freedom to put that Gentleman in mind, that the World will be 
much better satisfied with his proving them false and libellous, than 
with his bare ipse dixit, that they are so. 

Our Readers we make no doubt will look upon the Matters of 
Fact contained in the Articles and the Proofs collected in this Nar- 
rative, as sufficient to support the necessity and justness of our Pro- 
ceedings against Mr. Chief Justice Smith, 

The great Care taken by himself and Friends to suppress the 
Evidence against him, by contracting the Time and by the other 
Methods and Artifices before mentioned, ought to be taken for the 
strongest Evidence imaginable. Upon the whole it intirely lies upon 
Mr. Smith to convince the World that he is injured by us, and that 
he has behaved with that Uprightness and Integrity in his Station 
that he ought, and which we could have wished had accompanyed all 
his Actions. | 


THE END. 


HISTORICAL NOTES 


By D> EE. Corsinr 


Tur Nortu Carona GAZETTE 


The North Carolina Gazette was the first newspaper published in 
North Carolina. This paper was printed on a small sheet in folio, 
and was issued weekly,’ but publication of it was suspended about 
1761. The Gazette was published on fairly good paper but had no 
column rules and no headlines. There were no editorials, and there 
was little local news. There was, however, international news, and 
the reports of the ingress and egress of ships, and the paper also 
carried advertisements of runaway slaves, new stocks of goods, land 
sales, ete. 

The issue of Friday, April 15, 1757, carried the following on the 
first page: “With the Freshest Advices, Foreign and Domestic,” 
Andon the fourth page was the following: ‘Newbern: Printed by 
James Davis, at the Printing-Office in Front-Street; where all per- 
sons may be supplied with this Paper, at 16 S. per annum, And 
where Advertisements of a moderate length are inserted for Three 
Shillings the first Week, and Two Shillings for each Week after. 
And where also Book-Binding is done reasonable.” 

Stephen B. Weeks in his The Press of North Carolina in the 
Highteenth Century, published in 1891, said that number one of the 
Gazette appeared in December, 1755. In 1915 there was published 
in the North Carolina Booklet, Volume XV, No. 2, an article by 
Stephen B. Weeks, entitled The Pre-Revolutionary Printers of North 
Carolina: Davis, Steuart, and Boyd. In this article Weeks said 
that the first issue of the Gazette appeared in the spring of 1775, be- 
cause “No. 103 is dated April 15, 1757.” R. D. W. Connor, in his 
History of North Carolina, said that the first issue was published 
in 1755. This book came from the press in 1919, and contained the 
latest information about the earliest date of publication. 


1 According to Stephen B. Weeks, in his The Press of North Carolina in the Highteenth 
Century, the issues came from the press on Thursdays. But the issue of April 15, 1757, and 
the one which he used as the basis of his conclusions is dated “Friday, April 15, 1757.” 
There are copies of the paper which came from the press on Fridays, on Thursdays, and on 
Saturdays. Thus the safest thing is to say that the paper was published weekly, because a 
specific statement as to a certain date cannot be made. f : : 

2 Stephen B. Weeks’s Pre-Revolutionary Printers in North Carolina: Davis, Steuart and 


Boyd. [83] 
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However, in 1920, R. D. W. Connor unearthed a copy of the 
Gazette published in 1753, and the probable date is July 7. On 
the fourth page of the paper is the following: ‘“Newbern: Printed 
by James Davis, at the Printing-Office in Front-Street.” The first 
and second pages of this issue are missing, but there is enough of 
the third and fourth to substantiate the fact that the Gazette was 
being published in 1753. This copy threw new light on the possible 
date of publication, but did not change the fact that the first news- 
paper was published by James Davis at New Bern. 

But now another batch of newspapers has been found which proves 
that the beginning of that paper was at an earlier date. In this new 
find there was one copy of the Public Ledger, London, dated October 
12, 1761, which is an old paper, but which has nothing of the his- 
tory of North Carolina. There was also a copy of the Virginia Ga- 
zette published in the year 1752. This paper, although a little near- 
er home, has nothing interesting about North Carolina. All of the 
other papers were published in North Carolina, and all but two were 
published at New Bern. There was a copy of the State Gazette of 
North Carolina, published at Edenton, N. C., and dated Friday, 
March 11, 1791. This paper, however, was not a new find, as there 
was a copy of this issue already in the possession of the North Caro- 
lina Historical Commission. <A copy of the issue of Friday, June 
29, 1792, of the State Gazette of North Carolina was not known to 
be in existence, and this copy has been added to the collection of that 
paper. There were also in this newfound batch of papers three 
copies of the North Carolina Gazette, published by James Davis at 
New Bern, and parts of two other copies, all of different dates. 
These papers are the important ones of the entire find. There was 
a copy of North Carolina Gazette, published at New Bern by F. X. 
Martin and dated 1793, but it is in bad condition. A copy of this 
issue was not in the collections of the Historical Commission. 

The three copies of the North Carolina Gazette published by James 
Davis prove that the publication of that newspaper was begun in 
the year 1751. One of the copies is dated March 138, 1752, and is 
Number 32. The second one is probably dated March 6, 1752, and 
the third is dated November 15, 1751, and is number 15. The 1751 
paper is in the best condition of any uncovered in the batch, and is 
two years older than any issue heretofore known to be in existence. 
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Since this paper is dated November 15, 1751, and is number 15, and 
since it was published weekly, it is quite reasonable to conclued that 
Davis issued his first copy of the North Carolina Gazette the first 
week in July, 1751. On the first page of this issue is the following: 
“With the Freshest Advices, Foreign and Domestic.” Below this 
there is the following: “All Persons may be supplied with this 
Paper, at Four Shillings, Proclamation Money, per Quarter, by 
James Davis at the Printing-Office at Newbern; where all Manner of 
Printing Work and Book-Binding, is done reasonable. Advertisements 
of a moderate Length, are inserted for Three Shillings the first 
week, and for Two Shillings for every Week after.” On the fourth 
page is the following: ‘‘Newbern: Printed by James Davis, at the 
Printing-Office, near the Church.” There is a little difference in 
the above quotation from that quoted from the copy of April 15, 
1757, as will be noticed by a comparison of the two. 

In this issue Davis advertised for sale “The Whole Body of 
LAWS of the Province of North Carolina; Revised by Commis- 
sioners appointed for that Purpose, and Confirmed in full Assembly. 
Published by Authority.” There were foreign news and a list of 
the vessels put ashore in the Harbor of St. John’s on the 8th of 
September 1751, with the leading article on the front page entitled, 
“The Temple of Hymen: A Vision.” These leading articles were 
written much on the order of Addison and Steele’s articles in the 
Spectator. The leading article in the issue of the probable date of 
March 6, 1752, is entitled, “Reflections on Unhappy Marriages,” and 
it seems more nearly to imitate and characterize the style and man- 
ner of writing of those two writers. 

The following is taken from the State Gazette of North Carolina 
dated Friday, March 11, 1791: 


The Trustees of the University of North Carolina are hereby notified and 
reminded, that pursuant to a resolution of their body, entered into at Fay- 
etteville, in the month of November last, the next meeting of the Board to 
be held at Hillsboro, on the third Monday of July next, when it is hoped 
every member will attend, the object of this meeting being to fix on the 
place at which the University shall be had, and to take measures for erect- 
ing the necessary buildings thereon. 

By order of the Board, 

JamMrs TAyLor, Secretary. 


Fayetteville, Dec. 18, 1790. 
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The following is taken from the North Carolina Gazette published 
at New Bern by F. X. Martin and dated 1793: 


The lots in the village laid off at the seat of the University, in Orange 
County will be sold on the premises at public vendue, on Saturday the 12th 
of October next:—considerable time will be alowed for payment, the pur- 
chasers give bonds with approved security. 


) W. R. DAVIE ) 
) A. Moore ) 
) A. MEBANE )! Com’rs. 
) T. BLOUNT ) 


July 22, 1793 


There are interesting things found in these papers too numerous 
to mention here. 

In certain counties in this State, the supply of record books seems 
to have been scarce, and in order to get the necessary books for the 
county court records, the clerks would assemble about a hundred 
sheets of papers and then proceed to form a book or cover for their 
new book out of newspapers. In order to do this, they would paste 
them on their home-made record book and proceed to record the court 
proceedings. Such was the case in Tyrrell County. The book of 
county court minutes of Tyrrell for the year 1808 to 1811 was made 
in this manner, and the newspapers which formed the cover were 
the North Carolina Gazette, published by James Davis at New Bern 
on the above mentioned dates. By carefully working these papers 
over, a new fact has been established of historical value. It is now 
known that North Carolina did have a newspaper as early as 1751. 

In view of the above it is easily seen that a person can never tell 
where or when he will find some valuable historic documents. It is 
usually in the most unsuspected place or in the most inconceivable 
manner that such material is located. And since that is true, the 
safest plan is always the best; and the best plan is to be absolutely 
sure what is contained in a batch of historic material. 


ORDINARY 


The laws were more strict on tavern and ordinary keepers in the 
early history of North Carolina than at the present day. It appears 
that a person had to be a resident of the County before he was con- 
sidered by the Court entitled to have a license for the operation of 
an ordinary or tavern for the benefit of the public. 
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The following is an illustration of the above statement: “On mo- 
tion of Mr. Pearson for Humphry Simons to have a service to keep 
an ordinary at the house where Aaron Lambert now lives, order that 
in case the said Humphry Simons becomes a resident of said County 
by the sitting of the next Court, that then this Court will take the 
same into consideration.’ 

When a license was granted to operate a tavern the court would 
require a bond similar to the following: 


State of No. Carolina 
Pasquotank County 


Know men by these presents that we David Burnham, Thos. Richardson 
and M. Smith are held and firmly bound unto his Excellency Wm. R. Davie, 
Governor of the State of North Carolina in the sum of one hundred pounds 
current money of the said State to be paid to the said Wm. R. Davie or his 
successor to the which payment well and truly to be made we bind ourselves 
and every of us and every of our heirs Executors and Administrators jointly 
and severally firmly by these presents, sealed with our seal and dated 4th 
of June 1797. 

The condition of the above obligation is such that whereas the above 
bounded David Burnham hath obtained a license this day to keep an ordi- 
nary at his dwelling house if therefore the said David Burnham doth con- 
stantly find and provide in his or her said ordinary good clean and whole- 
some diet and lodging for travellors, and stables, fodder, corn and pasturage 
for their horses for and during the term of one year from the day 
of —————,, then this obligation to void otherwise to remain in full force 
and virtue. 


Sealed and Delivered David Burnham (Seal) 
in the presence of Thomas Richardson (Seal) 
Will T. Muse, Clk. (Seal) Moses I. Smith (Seal)+4 


This bond does not include all the features that bonds ordinarily 
contained. For instance, most of them contained in the conditional 
sentence such a phrase as this: “and shall not suffer or permit an 
unlawful gaming in his house nor on the Sabbath Day suffer any 
person to tipple or drink any more than is necessary.’’s 

The question that naturally arises is, how much was necessary and 
when was the limit reached? As Sir Roger de Coverly said, “Much 
could be said on both sides.” 

But after license had been obtained and after the bond had been 
given, the keeper of the ordinary was still held by the law. In those 
Deryevell County Court Minutes, May 16, 1775. 


4 Pasquotank Court Papers. ; ? 
5 Miscellaneous Court Papers, taken from bond given in Cabarrus County. 
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days the Court passed on the prices which the keepers were allowed 
to charge. 


The following are illustrations of this case: 


Rules for ordinary keepers within the county of Tyrrell,® viz: 


For every dinner of fresh diet with good wheat Bread EV) be 
For every cold meal 61./ 0 
For a breakfast of tea or coffee with wheat bread & butter 0. 1. 0 
For breakfast or supper of cold meat if coffee or tea be 

required ae ber: 
For good West India Tody with good loafe sugar per quart 

also in proportion 0. 1. 4 
For any New England tody or any rum made on this conti- 

nent per quart also in proportion G10. 8. 
For apple or peach brandy per quart and so in proportion 0. 0. 8 
For West India Rum per the half pint and in proportion O 150 
For continent rum by the half pint and in proportion 0. 0. 6 


For apple or peach brandy by the half pint and so in propor- 
tion 

For Madeira wine by the quart or bottle 

For Tinneau wine per quart or Bottle 

For good beer from Great Britain per quart or bottle 

For Norwood made Malt Beer the best kind per quart or Bottle 

For good crob cyder per quart 

For common cyder per quart 

For Cyder Royal per quart 

For lodging in a clean bed per night 

For corn or oats for every quart 

For every pound of good hay or fodder 

For feeding, pasturing and taking care of a horse for every 
24 hours and so in proportion OS 

For stabling for every horse per night 


oooroorN KF OS 
rPnNDwnoorwor NY OK DD 


= 
= 
oo 


The following prices may mean more to the general reader since 
they are not in pounds, shillings, and pence. 


Ordered the tavern rates are as follows, viz. For a hot dinner of good 
provisions, twelve dollars and a half. Breakfast, of tea or coffee, bread and 
butter six dollars. Supper of meat eight dollars, if coffee or tea six dollars, 
for a gill of good West India rum ten dollars, country brandy, whiskey and 
toffy five dollars per gill, for lodging and night two dollars, for storage for 
horses for twenty-four hours, four dollars, corn, twelve shillings per quart, 
fodder or hay sufficient for a bait for a horse twenty-four shillings.’ 


These prices, which at first glance seem extortionate, were not as 
high as they appear when the period in which they were made legal 


6 Tyrrell County Court Minutes, 1771. 
7 Bertie County Court Minutes, May Term, 1780. 
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is taken into consideration. The currency of 1780 was so inflated as 
to be almost worthless, which fact makes the high prices easily un- 
derstandable. 

But be that as it was, a hotel or innkeeper now is not bothered 
with the same laws and regulations. 

Judging from the prices charged at an ordinary, it seems that the 
guests rested in comfort and that they could get almost any food de- 
sired. But the following description of a North Carolina ordinary 
taken from the Huropean Magazine® of the issue of January, 1801, 
may give some information on that particular phase of North Caro- 
lina life: 


The first thing that strikes your attention, after emerging from the woods, 
is a small building, either of logs, or a frame, weather-boarded, and with- 
out walls. The whole house commonly consists of but one room, and the 
whole furniture in that room, of some benches, a miserable bed, and a large 
pine chest, which has a lock and a key, and contains the clothing and victuals 
of the family. You may always know an ordinary, at even such a distance, 
by the pipe of the chimney not being carried out of the roof. Just before the 
front door (and indeed the only door in the house) stands an oven composed 
of clay, under and about which are commonly seen a parcel of black hogs 
indulging themselves in the sun. Oats in these parts is the rarest thing in 
nature; if you can procure some Indian corn and blades for the animal that 
carries you, you may set yourself down in your journal as one of fortune’s 
favorites. If you be under the necessity of putting up for the night, you 
may think yourself happy to procure a blanket; and as to a pillow, the saddle 
must be a substitute, for a pillow in these places would be deemed a danger- 
ous luxury. If it be winter, you lay yourself down by the fire; if summer, 
the best way is to lie out of doors with the blanket stretched over you, on 
four small stakes, to cover you from the dews, and avoid the persecution of 
the fleas. Whether you call for breakfast, dinner, or supper, it is all one; 
the constant fare is bacon and eggs. No sooner are you seated at the table 
with your meal before you, than the housedog, for the most part of the large 
wolf breed, comes and sits down by you, and looks directly up in your face. 
The young children of the house, at the smell and sight of the victuals, in- 
stantly set up a yell, until they are appeased by the hostess, who quiets them 
by saying, “They shall have some when the Gentleman is done;” which is, 
by-the-bye, a hint to you not to eat too much. By this time a number of 
cats are clawing at your elbow, and, as it were, puting you in mind that they 
ought to come in with your ‘snacks; and if you be not very circumspect, 
some of the most enterprising among them will leap up in an instant, and un- 
flesh your fork with as much dexterity as if they had served seven years 
apprenticeship to the business. As to conversation with the innholders, it 
is generally of a very contracted nature—complaints of the high price of New 
England rum, and the very dull market for pitch, turpentine, tar, or tobacco. 
Little information or amusement then being to be got in this way, the best 
thing you can do, afer you have dined, is to order your horse to be fed, and 
stand by yourself the whole time with a cudgel; otherwise the poultry, like so 
many harpies, will not leave the horse one grain in five hundred. 


8From “A Foreign Journal’ in The Huropean Magazine, London, January, 1801. 
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THESE EVENTFUL YEARS: THE TWENTIETH CENTURY IN THE MAKING AS TOLD 
BY Many or its Makers. (London and New York: The Encyclopedia Brit- 
annica Company, 1924, 2 Vols. pp. 692; 695. $11.50). 


Historians have set themselves the difficult task of recording and 
interpreting events. No historian ever succeeds, however, in bring- 
ing his narrative entirely down to the present. While he is compos- 
ing his history and the printer is setting it up, new events are oc- 
curring. There is always a gap between the works on even the most 
recent history and the present. 

The nature of the historian’s task and his own character tend to 
make this gap wider often than it should be. The historical facts 
have to be established. The careful historian is naturally conser- 
vative and cautious. He waits for the opening of archives, the pub- 
lications of documents, and the accounts of participants before he 
ventures to tell the story of events or to draw historical conclusions. 
The slow moving historian never overtakes the vanguard of events. 

While waiting for the ripe judgments of history the general reader 
is forced to rely for guidance on the daily newspaper, the weekly 
journals, the monthly reviews, the journalistic works of publicists, 
the yearly summaries of events, and the books of the propagandists. 
Helpful as all these agencies are in the formation of opinion they 
tend to leave the reader bewildered and unsatisfied. There is a great 
need for works that combine the freshness of the daily newspaper 
with the method of the historian. 

Never in the history of the world has the reading public been so 
much in need of such an historical guide. During the past decade 
a world war of stupendous proportions has been fought, national and 
racial passions have been aroused as never before, ancient empires 
and dynasties have disappeared, boundary lines have been profound- 
ly changed, new states have been organized, new social classes have 
risen to power, the world has organized itself for the attainment of 
international peace, and scores of new political and social problems 
have arisen. Hitherto there has been no adequate survey of these 
vast changes. At last, however, in These Eventful Years we have a 
successful attempt to narrate and interpret the history of the past 


decade. 
[90] 
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Apparently no effort or expense has been spared to obtain trust- 
worthy information. Experts have been selected to write all the 
chapters and in some cases both sides of disputed questions are pre- 
sented by competent partisans. Professor Hays of Columbia Uni- 
versity, author of the best brief history of the war, writes of the 
causes of the Great War. Professor Seymour of Yale University, 
author of an excellent work on the diplomatic background of the 
war, treats of the secret treaties and open covenants that gradually 
divided Europe into two gigantic alliances, armed to the teeth and 
suspicious of each other. The military phases of the war are dis- 
cussed by such competent authorities as Sir Frederick B. Maurice of 
the British General Staff, General Ludendorff, Quartermaster Gen- 
eral of the German Army, General Mangin of the French Army, and 
Frank H. Simonds, American newspaper writer extraordinary on 
the military phases of the Great War. The chapters on the naval 
phases of the war are the work of high officers of the English, Ger- 
man and American navies. Reparations are discussed by an Ameri- 
can member of the Reparations Commission; Inter-Allied Debts by 
Bernard M. Baruch; paper inflation by J. Laurence Laughlin, for 
twenty-five years or more a recognized authority on money; and tax- 
ation by Professor EK. R. A. Seligman, probably the most eminent 
authority in America on the subject of taxation. These examples 
merely illustrate the care with which the writers of the various 
chapters have been selected. 

The work is also broad in its scope. No important phase in the 
history of the past ten years has been ignored. There are two 
chapters on the causes of the Great War; eleven on the military and 
naval events; eight on the problems growing out of the war; thirty- 
six on the history of the various political divisions of the world; and 
twenty-two chapters on the history of literature, music, science, 
invention, archeology, medicine, surgery, psychoanalysis, psychicai 
research, religion, big business, women in politics, international law, 
international commerce, international sport, and geographical dis- 
covery. 

Such a work is open naturally to the criticisms to which all co- 
operative works are subject. The reviewer laid down these two 
stout volumes in a spirit of thankfulness rather than criticism. The 
reading public owes the Encyclopedia Britannica Company a debt 
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of gratitude for pushing through to completion the stupendous task 
of giving us a comprehensive and adequate survey of the history of 
the world in all its phases during the past ten years. A work of 
general interest so well done and so moderately priced deserves a 


place on the shelves of every student of recent events. 
C. P. Hiesy. 


UNIVERSITY OF NoRTH CAROLINA. 


SKETCHES OF OLD WARRENTON, NortTH Carortina. By Lizzie Wilson Mont- 
gomery. (Raleigh: Edwards & Broughton Printing Co. 1924. Illus- 
trated. Pages 451. $2.50). For sale by Mrs. L. W. Montgomery, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Warrenton is paradoxical. Incorporated in 1779 by aristocratic 
plantation-owners of the county merely as a place where their 
“traders and artificers” might live, it became the residence of the 
aristocracy; most conservative of communities, it is yet ultra-so- 
cialistic in its town-ownership of industries; refusing to grow, it 
has steadily improved; desiring no publicity, it has been, neverthe- 
less, the subject of newspaper and magazine articles and, at last, 
of a book. 

This book, as its name implies, is not a history of the town in the 
sense of being a chronological story of its growth. The first half 
of it, roughly speaking, deals with the social customs of the people 
in the early days of the town, some of its curious characters, its 
schools, hotels, stores and churches. The second half of the book is 
mainly devoted to accounts of the different families that the stream 
of time has leisurely carried through the older houses of the town. 

The description of the social customs of Warrenton before the 
Civil War is most entertaining. A colorful picture is painted of 
the amusements of our forefathers, their dinners, balls, Christmas 
celebrations, and their horse-racing, cock-fighting, card-playing and 
whiskey-drinking exploits. 

In these chapters on the life of the town in its youth, Mrs. Mont- 
gomery has quoted freely from an unpublished manuscript written 
by Miss Ellen Mordecai, a brilliant lady who lived in Warrenton 
about 1830. It was called The History of Hastings, but was in 
reality a picture of the Warrenton of her time, with fictitious names 
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given to the town and its people—Miss Mordecai presumably realiz- 
ing what a dangerous thing it was to tell names and tales at the 
same time. Her style is delightful. She tells of a dinner in the 
good old days at which “the provisions were as ample and various 
as the mill-pond, the smoke-house, the poultry-yard and the pig-pen 
allowed; nor were partridges or venison wanting. . . . All 
things followed each other in quick succession down the throats of 
some of the guests like the animals entering the ark.” In describing 
the “bound,” which was one of the steps of a then popular dance, 
she says: “It was a sort of a prance, such as we have seen executed 
by a yearling calf, while quietly grazing, as if it had been all at once 
electrified.” To a faculty of minute observation, Miss Mordecai, 
as it appears from her manuscript, added a keen mind and a kind 
heart. The History of Hastings is too good to leave unpublished. 
Noteworthy events of divers sorts have occurred in Warrenton 
and are related in Mrs. Montgomery’s book,—such as Horace 
Greeley’s marriage, Barnum’s first circus, General Lee’s unannounced 
visit on his way to his daughter’s grave and the big dinner given to 
General Braxton Bragg on his return from the Mexican War. But 
on the whole, the old town, replete with tradition and anecdote, 
lends itself more readily to sketches and reminiscences than to history. 
Appreciating this, Mrs. Montgomery has liberally spiced her book 
with stories of the entertainingly curious characters of the town. 
There are stories of Miss Susan Lewis who was not as deaf as the 
courting-couple took her to be, O. P. Shell who wrote his poems as 
he drove his hack along the road, Beau Hickman, and Jemmy Dick- 
son, the laughing and drinking hunch-back philosopher, who, as his 
obituary said, “saw as much pleasure, created as much mirth, drank 
as much liquor, and worked less than any white person in the county 
ever did. . . . Jemmy had his clothes burnt off him in fun, 
was committed often to jail in fun, was drawn in a freshet across 
Hyco, at the end of a horse’s tail, in fun, had his hip put out of place 
and his thigh broken by a waggish fellow in a tavern, in fun, and 
yet preserved his humor, his mirth, his independence, his spirit, his 
love of good eating and drinking and his confident hope of a hereafter 
to the last. He lived as he died, in fun. . . . His maxim was 
that he should die seized, in fee simple, of as much land as he should 
need; that all good people loved to work for him and that he would 
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never work for the wicked.” What characters for story-tellers! 
If Mark Twain had lived in Warrenton, he might have written even 
better books than he did—but he probably would not have written 
at all. 

Mrs. Montgomery’s book contains a good account of the growth 
of the schools of Warrenton—academies as they were formerly 
called—and particularly of the Warrenton Male Academy, which, 
from the time of its establishment in 1819 to the death of Mr. John 
Graham, was prominent among the preparatory schools of the State. 
This academy had many distinguished principals, a number of them 
leaving the school to become bishops, perhaps with the conviction 
that it would be easier to drive the devil out of a diocese than out 
of a schoolboy. 

Under ordinary circumstances most people in this world lay no 
claim to perfection. It is only when someone puts them in a book 
that they insist on no less than perfection being ascribed to them- 
selves, their heirs, ancestors and assigns. So it is a brave author 
that writes of living people by name. For undertaking this some- 
what thankless task, Mrs. Montgomery deserves thanks. She has 
written a book that will be valuable for reference, helpful to future 
historians and interesting to the general reader. 


Wet De Pore 


WARRENTON, N. C. 


CONSCRIPTION AND CONFLICT IN THE CONFEDERACY. By Albert Burton Moore, 
Ph.D., Professor of History, University of Alabama. (New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1924. Pp. 367. $3.00). 


Dr. Moore has performed a valuable service in the preparation 
of this volume which deals with a phase of Confederate history 
about which but little has hitherto been known. Important as is 
that part of his contribution which deals with conscription, it is prob- 
able that the portion which deals with the inevitable conflict arising 
out of the relations of the Confederacy with the sovereign states which 
composed it, is the more valuable. 

After a thorough and accurate study of the military system of 
the Confederacy during the first year of the war, the subject of con- 
scription is taken up. In April, 1862, things looked particularly 
gloomy for the South and President Davis urged the policy of con- 
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scription to retrieve the mistake of short term enlistments, to estab- 
lish uniformity and regularity in the military system, and to secure 
an equal distribution of the burdens of war. Congress, in spite of 
state sovereignty passed the first conscription act, declaring every 
able-bodied white man between the ages of eighteen and thirty-five 
to be subject to the military service of the Confederate States for 
three years unless entitled to exemption. This applies to those 
already in the military service. Thirty days was allowed for free 
volunteering. Passed to retain the twelve-months volunteers, it 
served its purpose well. But it was not popular. As Dr. Moore 
remarks, “it did not harmonize with the individualistic instincts of 
Southerners,” while the leading newspapers approved there were in 
every state some who did not and in every state there was a group 
of men of influence who early voiced this opposition. Among these 
were men like Alexander H. Stephens, Robert Toombs, James L. 
Orr, and Joseph E. Brown, and these promised trouble for the 
system. 

The act recognized the principle of substitution, a mistake which 
led to grave abuses, unlimited frauds, unfair discriminations, and 
finally to such unpopularity that it was at last, in 1863, completely 
abolished. ‘The abolition, however, led to an acrimonious conflict 
between North Carolina and the government in which Chief Justice 
Pearson, with the backing of Governor Vance, defied the Confederate 
Government. Congress thereupon passed the act suspending the 
writ of habeas corpus. Vance still threatened the use of force, but 
the firmness of President Davis and the Secretary of War forced 
him to yield. 

Numerous as were the evils which grew out of substitution, those 
growing out of exemption were more abundant still. Congress, 
dividing the population into two groups, the fighters and the pro- 
ducers, placed the following in the latter group: Confederate and 
State officers, and the clerks allowed them by law; mail carriers and 
ferrymen on post roads; pilots and persons engaged in the marine 
service; employees on railroads and river routes of transportation ; 
telegraph operators; ministers in the regular discharge of their 
duties ; employees in mines, furnaces, and foundries; printers; presi- 
dents and professors in colleges and academies; teachers of the deaf, 
dumb, and blind; teachers having 20 pupils or more; superintend- 
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ents, nurses, and attendants in public hospitals and lunatic asylums ; 
and one druggist in each drug-store. Superintendents and ope- 
ratives in wool and cotton factories could be exempted at the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of War.” 

As a result school teachers multiplied; drug stores, to judge from 
their increase in number, flourished like green bay trees; and the 
militia, especially in Georgia, enjoyed a popularity hitherto un- 
known. Preaching the gospel also developed a new charm. Alien 
citizenship developed new and hitherto unsuspected advantages. 

Still other classes desired exemption and the second conscription 
act was passed in October, 1862, and added the following exemption 
classes: “Railway employees, except ‘laborers, porters, and mes- 
sengers’; telegraphers, not to exceed four in any locality; employees 
of river and canal navigation companies; factory owners; tanners, 
shoe-makers; blacksmiths; wagon-makers; millers and their engi- 
neers; Government artisans, mechanics and employees for the manu- 
facture of war munitions; ship-builders; salt-makers producing 
twenty bushels or more per day; miners of lead and iron; charcoal 
and coke burners; one white man who was engaged exclusively in 
raising stock, for every 500 head of cattle, 250 head of horses or 
mules, or 500 head of sheep; one white man on each plantation 
where the State law required one to be kept, and in States having 
no such law, one white man on each plantation of twenty or more 
negroes; the public printer and his employees; one editor and neces- 
sary printers for each paper; members of the Friends, Nazarenes, 
Dunkards, and Mennonites, who might furnish a substitute or pay a 
tax of $500 into the public treasury; physicians who had practised 
for five years or more; superintendents and operatives in wool and 
cotton factories, paper mills, and wool-carding machines, at the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of War; and other persons whom the Presi- 
dent might designate because of justice or equity.” 

Of these the “twenty negro”? exemption was, while entirely justi- 
fied, highly unfortunate in its effects. 

In February, 1864, a new exemption act was passed, reducing the 
classes more than half and greatly enlarging the President’s power 
in respect to exemption. 

Of all the classes exempted state officials furnished the greatest 
problem. All officers certified by the Governor to be necessary 
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for administration and as a result almost 26,000 men were exempted, 
Governor Vance, of North Carolina, carrying 14,675, and Governor 
Brown, of Georgia, 8,229. Virginia was said to have 1,422, Ala- 
bama 1,223, South Carolina 233, Mississippi 110, and Florida 109. 
The general impression at the time was that North Carolina’s number 
was overstated and those of South Carolina, Mississippi and Florida 
understated. But between 1862 and 1865 there were 81,993 per- 
sons conscripted in the Confederacy (Arkansas and Texas not in- 
cluded) while 67,054 persons of conscript age were exempted. 

The enforcement of the conscription acts led to a prolonged strug- 
gle between the state courts and the Confederacy. The courts up- 
held the constitutionality of the conscription acts, but in their ope- 
ration often opposed the interpretation of the Confederate author- 
ities. This was notably the case in North Carolina. Chief Justice 
Pearson at chambers declared the act null and void and until over- 
ruled acted on this interpretation. 

Conflicts between the states and Confederate Government were 
common. Alabama opposed the suspension of the writ of -habeas 
corpus; Mississippi quarreled with the enforcement of the conscrip- 
tion act as did Texas. In Georgia and North Carolina, Vance and 
Brown opposed at every turn the Confederate authorities, threaten- 
ing at not infrequent intervals to use the armed forces of the state. 
Governor Brown had throughout the support of Vice-President 
Stephens. Of Vance, Dr. Moore has this to say: 

Blected overwhelmingly upon a platform of opposition, it was his business 
to oppose, and he did it in a way that made a distinct impression upon the 
Administration. He discarded the creed of opposition to state sovereignty, 
by means of which he had projected himself from obscurity into a position 
of leadership, and with the zeal of a new convert threw himself into the 
cause of states’ rights as against the power-reaping tendencies of the Con- 
federate Government. His masterly leadership of the masses of untutored, 
provincialistic, and suspicious peasant farmers of North Carolina made him 
the most dangerous man with whom Davis had to deal. His nimble wit and 
Lincoln-like intuition were more than a match for the methodical and un- 
imaginative statecraft of the President. 

At the crucial moments in his tilts with the Administration he played 
with the art of a past master upon the prejudices of the people and upon 
their distrust of Richmond. They became uneasy and unruly. Anything 
like a thorough-going conscription jsystem was impossible under such 
circumstances. 
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He adds: 


The President had in Governors Brown and Vance twin Nemeses with 
whom to contend. They made life uncomfortable for him. Controversial 
in character, anti-Davis in feeling, particularistic by nature and training, 
supinely [?] self-confident by endowment and because of a spectacular rise 
in life, and unbending states’ rightists in principles, they were admirably 
equipped to torment the souls of the military strategists at Richmond. 
Their patriotism was essentially local. They could not think consistently 
in terms of the whole Confederacy. They were simply allies to the other 
states, and often puny allies at that. They stood like divinely ordained 
sentinels upon the isolated peak of particularistic patriotism, flattering 
official prerogatives, and uncompromising personal prepossessions, and 
preached with equal skill two sermons for state protection: one against the 
devastating swords of the Federal troops, the other against the compressing 
tendrils of the “insatiable political octopus” at Richmond. Their conduct 
contributed much to the inefficacy of conscription in their respective states. 


In Virginia and South Carolina also there was opposition to the 
Confederate authorities and only in Florida did the state adminis- 
tration uphold the Confederate Government. 

The author declines to answer his final question. Did conserip- 
tion Fail? His readers will readily understand why. 

The volume has few noticeable errors. An occasional minor one 
appears, there are some inconsistencies, but the quality of the study 
is, on the whole, excellent. 


J. G. pre RoutHac Hamrirton. 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


FREDERICK LAW OLMSTED, A CRITIC OF THE OLD SourH. By Broadus Mitchell, 
Ph.D., Associate in Political Economy, Johns Hopkins University. (Johns 
Hopkins University Studies, Series XLII., No. 2). (Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press. 1924. Pp. 158. $1.50). 


Dr. Mitchell gives in this little volume an excellent analysis of 
the works of Frederick Law Olmsted which bore upon the antebellum 
South and conditions therein. He also included a valuable and in- 
teresting sketch of Olmsted himself, with an outline of his career. 

Olmsted immediately prior to his journey South was farming on 
Staten Island. An intimate friend, Charles Brace, a contemporary 
at Yale, was studying theology in New York. Olmsted thus des- 
cribed to his brother the circumstances leading to his investigation of 
Southern conditions. 
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I was living on my farm at Staten Island and he spent every other Sunday 
with me, my brother and other friends coming with him. Once he brought 
Theodore Parker, and once William Lloyd Garrison and we had stirring 
discussions. He was an abolitionist himself, I was not, and it was a result 
of our different views of the facts of slavery, of his urgency and of the 
invitation that of his own motion, he obtained for me to write for the New 
York Times, that I was led to undertake the Journey in the Seaboard Slave 
States which led later to other journeys and to several bulky volumes. 


As a result of the opportunity thus given, Olmsted made three 
journeys through parts of the South, and wrote the record in the 
three books, A Journey in the Seaboard Slave States, A Journey in 
Texas, and A Journey in the Back Country, which were published 
between 1852 and 1860, and which Olmsted called collectively Our 
Slave States. A compilation from the three, published in 1861, was 
called Journeys and Explorations in the Cotton Kingdom. The two 
first mentioned were, as indicated, first published as letters in the 
New York Times. 

A previous trip to England which resulted in a book called Walks 
and Talks of an American Farmer in England, helped to prepare 
him for his later work. And if may be mentioned that these books 
on the South attracted much attention both North and South. But 
they came too late to be effective in averting the sectional struggle 
and so the books are chiefly interesting for the rather clear picture 
they draw of some phases of the past. They are valuable, too, as 
historical source material. 

Olmsted is unique among those who investigated the South during 
the antebellum period as to method, temper, and purpose. His atti- 
tude towards the Southern people he expressed aptly in 1858. 

The people of the South are “my people.” I am attached to them equally 
as to those of Massachusetts or Pennsylvania. I desire their prosperity as 
I do that of no other people in the world. I look upon slavery as an entailed 
misfortune which, with the best disposition, it might require centuries to 


wholly dispose of. I would have extreme charity for the political expedients 
to which it prompts a resort. 


Even in the midst of war, when his very soul was engaged in the 
effort to save the Union, he did not substantially change his opinion. 
It was in this temper towards the South and slavery that he made 
his three journeys and wrote their record. 

His purpose was to ascertain the truth. Undoubtedly he was con- 
cerned before he went South that slavery was an economic evil, but 
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the body of conclusions he reached as to the South were the result 


not the cause of his investigations. He was entirely truthful when 
he said. 


Few men could have been so little inclined to establish previously formed 
opinions as I was when I began my journey in the South. . . . Looking 
upon slavery as an unfortunate circumstance, for which the people of the 
South were in no wise to blame, .. . it was with the distinct hope of 

aiding those disposed to consider the subject of slavery in a rational, 
philosophical, and conciliatory spirit, that I undertook . . . to make a 
personal study of the ordinary conditions and habits of the people of the 
South. I believed that much mischief had resulted from statements and 
descriptions of occurrences which were exceptional, as if they were ordinary 
phenomena attending slavery. 


It could be said with entire truth that he “had, at the outset of 


his journey, a determination to see things for himself . . . and 
to see them carefully and fairly, but cheerfully and kindly. It was 
his disposition . . . to search for the causes and extenuating 


circumstances, past and present, of those phenomena which are 
commonly reported to the prejudice of the slaveholding community.” 

Olmsted lacked sentimentality about the negro. He said: “I 
have considered the condition and prospects of the white race in the 
South a much more important subject, and one, at this time, much 
more in want of exposition than that of the African.” Consequently 
he was no abolitionist. He opposed further extension of slavery and 
looked forward confidently to its disappearance, but he had few if any 
illusions about the negroes. Consequently he did not believe that 
they were, in the mass, ready for freedém, if freedom was to mean 
lack of all restraint. Of the efforts of the abolitionists he said: 
“The greatest kindness which we at the North can bestow upon the 
slaves, is to be no longer the seeming enemies, the censors, the civil 
and ecclesiastical judges of the masters.’”” He lamented that the 
South was compelled to live “in a state of self-defense, of self-pres- 
ervation, against the North.” 

The final conclusion he reached of the Southern situation is thus 
summarized by Dr. Mitchell: 


The impression which grew upon him more strongly than any other, and 
the recording of which constitutes, perhaps, his greatest contribution to the 
social history of the South of the fifties, was that the section, as a conse- 
quence of slavery and the exigency precipitated by its gathering impeachment, 
was suffering a mental aberration which threw it into a pathological state 
and rendered it incapable of rational action or deliberation. A Southerner 
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with whom he talked congenially declared to him of slavery that “there 
was an epidemic insanity on the subject.” 


Olmsted was not interested in arguing the right or wrong of 
slavery as a system of social ethics. He was concerned with its 
expediency. So he sought to show the social and economic effects 
upon the whole community of a slave system of labor. His conclu- 
sions were necessarily and in all fairness unfavorable to the con- 
tinuance of the system. Dr. Mitchell thus summarizes his findings: 

Olmsted busied himself to show the South that slavery was wrong be- 
cause uneconomic, and that it was practicable to replace it with a free labor 
system. His @ priori reasoning was simple, though even this was not un- 


disputed: A man can work excessively on his own impulse as much easier 
than he can be driven to by another, as a horse travels easier in going towards 


his accustomed stable than in going from it. I mean .. . that the actual 
fatigue, the waste of bodily energy, the expenditure of the physical capacity, 
is greater in one case than the other. . . . An army is never effective 


in the field when depressed in its morale. 


Olmsted’s method was eminently simple. A keen observer, pos- 
sessed of great analytical power and of all that sound imagination 
which is so necessary a part of the equipment of the historian, or the 
economic and social investigator, he records simply yet vividly the 
experiences which he had from day to day. He dressed nothing, 
glossed over nothing, sought no aid from art or rhetoric, but sought to 
portray adequately the impressions which he received as he progressed 
on his travels. He would not attempt anything else. When Raymond 
of the Times criticised him, Olmsted wrote: “TI can’t write a different 
sort of letters. If Raymond wanted statesmanship and generaliza- 
tions he is at the wrong shop.” 

Dr. Mitchell has done his rather unusual piece of work excellently. 
The book is delightful reading and serves as a valuable commentary 
on a group of books of real importance. 

J. G. pe Routnac Hamitton. 


RECONSTRUCTION IN ARKANSAS. By Thomas S. Staples, Ph.D.; Columbia Uni- 
versity Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, Vol. CIX. 
(New York; Longmans, Green and Company. 1924. Pp. 450, $4.50). 


Many years ago students of that gifted teacher, the late Prof. Wil- 
liam A. Dunning, commenced investigating the individual Southern 
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States in the period of Reconstruction. Beginning with Garner’s 
Reconstruction in Mississippi, elaborate studies of Alabama, North 
Carolina, Texas, Florida, and Georgia were published. These with 
studies of Louisiana, Tennessee, South Carolina, and Virginia pub- 
lished by investigators elsewhere than at Columbia, covered the field 
quite fully, leaving, however, a gap for Arkansas. The present 
volume by Dr. Staples completes the group so far as Professor 
Dunning’s students are concerned, and fills in the remaining gap, 
one which has long troubled the students of the period. 

Reconstruction in Arkansas really began, after a fashion at least, 
in 1862 when President Lincoln appointed John S. Phelps military 
governor. But the lack of success of Phelps was as complete as that 
of Edward Stanly in North Carolina, and consequently the real be- 
ginning must be dated a year later when a Union movement began 
in the state which finally resulted in the establishment of a govern- 
ment loyal to the United States, which received from President 
Lincoln recognition under his ‘‘ten per cent plan.” This government, 
however, was not successful in securing full recognition from Con- 
gress. The Senate and House committees reported favorably on the 
admission of its senators and representatives, but neither house ever 
took any action in the case, and the men elected were not admitted. 
In the same way the electoral vote of 1864, cast for Lincoln, was not 
counted. It is quite safe to add that it would have been if needed 
to elect Lincoln. 

The government so organized was in turn recognized by President 
Johnson and Arkansas in consequence did not have a provisional 
government. Control of the legislature and a large part of the state 
government was soon secured by the Conservatives, and Arkansas took 
about the same position on political issues as the other Southern 
Commonwealths. The Fourteenth Amendment was rejected, every 
effort was made to secure the admission of the senators and rep- 
resentatives to Congress, and the policy of President Johnson was 
given earnest and hearty support. Its success was no greater than 
that of the other states. It gained nothing from its voluntary steps 
towards the restoration of the Union. In March, 1867, it became a 
part of the fourth military district, under the command of General 
Ord and was compelled to pass under the yoke of the conqueror. 
In 1868 it was “reconstructed” by a constitutional convention which 
contained only nine natives of the state, eight negroes, and twenty- 
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three carpet-baggers; the latter furnishing the president, four of the 
six vice-presidents and chairmen of nineteen of the twenty-six stand- 
ing committees. The convention behaved as similar conventions he- 
haved elsewhere, grafted and stole when possible, and adopted a 
typical Reconstruction constitution which was ratified by force and 
fraud. This constitution was presently approved by Congress, the 
new state government went into effect, and on June 22 the state 
was admitted to representation. 

The course of events in the state during the following years was 
stormy. Martial law prevailed to a greater extent than elsewhere in 
the South and evidently did not provoke quite as intense feeling ‘as it 
usually did in the states undergoing reconstruction. At any rate it 
did not as elsewhere tend to bring the carpet-bag regime abruptly to 
an end. 

In 1872 the Republicans split and Elisha Baxter was elected gov- 
ernor over Joseph Brooks, who contested the result. More in sym- 
pathy with the Democrats than with his own party, Governor Baxter 
quickly won their support and thus alienated more of his party. 
Through a carefully laid plot his opponent, Brooks, was declared by 
the courts the legally elected governor and at once seized the office. 
He then received the support of the very party leaders who had 
supported Baxter and afterwards declared him rightfully elected. 
These included Senator Powell Clayton and all the representatives 
except one. Both sides sought the aid and comfort of the federal 
government and the so-called “Brooks-Baxter War’ followed which 
resulted in the triumph of Baxter, due to his securing Grant’s favor. 
The Democrats having obtained control of the legislature, called a 
constitutional convention which amended the Constitution of 1868 
so as to remove some of its more glaring defects. The new Constitu- 
tion was ratified, A. H. Garland was elected governor, Arkansas 
underwent a congressional investigation and emerged, strange to say, 
completely unscathed, and finally, in March 1874, the carpet-baggers 
gave up and the worst of them left the State, with the haste charac- 
teristic of rats leaving a sinking ship. Powell Clayton, however, still 
remained. 

During their years of control the bonded debt of the state jumped 
from three million to ten million dollars. Local debts were probably 
in excess of that amount. Nearly all of this money was stolen or 
squandered. Taxes had risen rapidly both through increased rates 
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and higher assessments. Arkansas had been wonderfully prosperous 
when congressional reconstruction began in 1867, but it was quite 
the reverse by now. Extravagence, waste, corruption, and dishon- 
esty in official position, were shamelessly open. In other words the 
state presented a typical picture of a carpet-bag ridden community. 

Dr. Staples has done his work carefully and seemingly accurately. 
The reader, doubtless, will wish that he had lightened his pages with 
more of the humor and characteristic flavor of the period, but that, 
afterall, is a detail of comparatively little importance compared 
to the very clear story he gives of so particularly involved a matter as 
was Reconstruction in Arkansas. 

J. G. p— Rovtuac Hamitton. 


Tue History oF THE UNITED STATES ARMy. By William Addleman Ganoe. 
(New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1924.) 


To write the History of the United States Army for one hundred 
and fifty years is an encyclopedic task. In addition to the narrative, 
it is necessary, for a full understanding of events, to have an atlas 
with many maps and plans to explain and visualize the text. This 
would make a work of such size that no one would read it except for 
reference. It is harder to condense than to write the whole story. 
Condensed narrative must of course leave out much of the best and 
then we shall have to ask ourselves how should the best be rescued from 
oblivion ? 

It is a pity that the muse of history must hurry along so fast. 
Such will be our thought when we think of Ambrose R. Wright’s 
Georgia brigade on July 2, 1863, at the Battle of Gettysburg. Twelve 
hundred men, without reserves, not supported on either flank, not 
aided by artillery, charged across an open field, three-quarters of a 
mile wide, against 3,000 troops in line and reserve, supported by about 
22 guns, protected by a strong breastwork, at the center of a great 
army. They pierced that center, captured some of the guns, stayed 
there until the Northern regiments began to wrap around both flanks, 
went back again, lost fifty killed. Take James M. Tuttle’s Iowa bri- 
gade on April 6, 1862, at Shiloh. It formed a center of defense for 
about 3,500 men of Grant’s defeated army, fought for six hours, with- 
stood six attacks, was under fire from 62 guns for an hour and a half 
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at 400 yards distance, retreated and half surrendered when the right 
and left regiments of the opposing army were about to meet in its 
rear, lost 39 killed. The Confederate commander who received the 
surrender of one of the regiments said that “it was fighting gallantly 
in the open field with perfect lines and well dressed ranks.” Take 
the charge of Charles J. Whiting and the Fifth Cavalry against 
Hood’s Texas Brigade at Gaines’ Mill, every officer but one killed or 
wounded, saving the artillery of that part of Pope’s army. Note 
that the Southern Commander took time to give his personal attention 
to his wounded comrades of his old regiment. Forget not that Whit- 
ing was dismissed the service a short time after for “disloyalty” 
by order of the Secretary of War, and that there was no Tennyson to 
sing for that day. Take the morning ride of Joseph Porter Ash 
when he went forward and rode along the front of an opposing 
brigade in line, concealed in front of a wood, to draw their fire and 
to report their numbers,—an act which was said by his commander 
to be the bravest deed he ever saw. And then, how about the delighted 
yells of that enemy when each man had fired and missed and 
Ash politely lifted his hat to them and rode back to report. But it is 
too long a list! These are but a few examples of what a historian 
is forced to resist when he writes the History of our Army in a single 
volume. 

Small as the Army was in numbers and in favor as well, much 
attention was given to matters of dress; the tendency to change was 
also constant and often bewildering. In headgear we have brass 
helmets; hats of many kinds, cocked, Chakos, Tarbucket, bearskin, 
silk-plug. They were worn with plumes of different colors of horse 
hair, feathers, cockades, tassels, pompons. Many colors for coats also, 
with slashings, gold and silver lace, braids, knots and buttons. In 
added ornamentation, were epaulettes, shoulder straps, chevrons, 
aiguillettes, spurs. Whiskers could not be worn below a fixed line 
across the face. Collars had to reach the tip of the ear. Mad An- 
thony Wayne’s officers charged at “Fallen Timber” in black and 
white wigs. Little record seems to be left of a practical service uni- 
form so necessary in the years of savage warfare along the broad 
frontier, or of the change from blue to khaki and olive drab in this 
later day. 

It is interesting to find that General Winfield Scott was perhaps 
the first prohibitionist as he discontinued the ration of whiskey and 
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forbade its introduction into any military station in 1832. Right 
here it might also have been noted that before that time the favorite 
sentence awarded by military courts was “to be deprived of the ration 
of whiskey for one month and to receive forty cobs.” 

Among the things we miss is mention of the service in Texas, 
1854-61 of the old Second Cavalry, which used to be called “Jeff 
Davis’s pets,” the regiment of Albert Sydney Johnston, Robert E. 
Lee, Hardee, Emory, George H. Thomas and others of hardly less 
distinction. Its record shows forty well contested engagements over the 
broad frontier from the Red River at the north into New Mexico, 
Arizona and old Mexico at the south, with Lipan, Apache, Kiowa 
and Comanche Indians and Mexican guerrillas. Among the wounded 
were George H. Thomas, Earl Van Dorn, Kirby Smith, Fitzhugh 
Lee, and John B. Hood; Van Camp, who seemed to give promise of 
a great career, received an arrow through his heart. 

We also miss the campaign of General Eugene A. Carr with 
Buffalo Bill as Chief Scout in Kansas and Nebraska in 1869. Gen- 
eral Sheridan had not been satisfied with previous campaigns which 
did not catch any Indians. Carr fought them nine times and in- 
flicted a crushing defeat at Summit Springs which ended Indian 
depredations in that country for some time. 

We approach the subject of Baron von Steuben with mingled 
feelings. He arrived at Valley Forge on February 23, 1778, “was 
shocked to see the distress of the forces. He was surprised to find 
no uniform drill, no similarity of organization and no team work of 
any kind. . . . He set in motion at once the business of organ- 
ization, discipline and training. . . . He forthwith organized 
the officers into squads, sections and companies for drill under his 
personal direction.” This was about two years and a half after the 
war began. The so-called army was small indeed. Its commander 
was an out-door man, with considerable previous service with regular 
troops and militia. He had shown high qualities in Indian cam- 
paigns. We must confess surprise that these faults had not been 
remedied before. It seemed easy for this foreigner and Prussian, 
who spoke English with difficulty. The writings of Charles Francis 
Adams on Washington as a General gave us a shock but the arrival 
of Steuben gives us another. 
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The last chapter which gives the Epilogue is the best in the book. 
From the dismal beginnings of its early efforts the army went along 
with ever increasing efficiency. When the World-war came, the 
nation sprang, almost like the goddess in the fable, full armed and 
equipped into the field of war. Its quick mobilization, drill and 
appearance at the front could hardly be surpassed. 


Exsen Swirt. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SOURCES AND DocUMENTS ILLUSTRATING THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 1764-1788, 
AND THE FORMATION OF THE FEDERAL Constirurion. Selected and edited 
by S. E. Morrison. (Oxford University Press, American Branch, New 
York. 1923. xliii, 367 pp. $3.00). 


This volume of sixty-two well-chosen sources and documents is a 
valuable addition to the list of source-books of American history. 
It is a pioneer work in that it deals with a brief period of our his- 
tory ; hence it presents a more intimate and comprehensive view of the 
period than other source-books and will be of real worth to the 
student of the years from 1764 to 1788. 

The book includes all the absolutely essential documents such as the 
Declaration of Independence, Articles of Confederation, and the 
Federal Constitution. More numerous are the more important 
acts, resolves, state constitutions, royal instructions, etc., not easily 
obtainable elsewhere.” More than half of the sixty-two selections are 
“samples of the more human varieties of source material, such as 
debates, letters, pamphlets, Indian relations, and frontier petitions, 
which illustrate and often influenced public opinion.” Military and 
diplomatic subjects have not been included; and only seven selections 
are devoted to royal proclamations and instructions, British statutes, 
and imperial relations. The purpose of the editor is to elucidate 
strictly American problems rather than imperial relations; the 
Revolution rather than the War of Independence. Hence the bulk 
of the work is composed of pamphlets, letters of prominent American 
statesmen, state constitutions, the Articles of Confederation, resolu-_ 
tions and ordinances of Congress, debates in the Federal Convention 
and in the Virginia ratifying convention, and the Federal Constitu- 
tion. Nearly half of the pages deal with the six years after the war, 
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because the editor justly regards the Federal Constitution as the 
logical completion of the Revolution. Fully five-sixths of the selec- 
tions are not to be found in other sourcebooks; and four are taken 
from manuscripts: the royal instructions to colonial governors, 1774; 
petitions of Massachusetts towns showing the background of Shay’s 
Rebellion, 1786; letters from the French charge d’affairs at New 
York, 1786; and a letter from Gouverneur Morris to Washington, 
Rowe 

A scholarly introduction serves as a guide to the documents and 
analyzes the origin and certain phases of the revolutionary movement. 
Of particular value is the discussion of the relations of the Western 
problem to the imperial policy of England before the war and of 
the United States after the achievement of independence. 


A. R. Newsome. 
UNIVERSITY OF NortTH CAROLINA. 


McNatr, McNrar and MCNEIR GENEALOGIES. By James Birtley McNair. 
(Published by the author. Composed and printed by The University 
of Chicago Press 1923. pp. 315). 


Legendary material, which is used as a source from which sprang 
the McNair, McNear and McNeir scions who are now living in 
Scotland, Canada, and various states of the United States, is given 
first place in this book. The author states in the preface that the “leg- 
ends show that the McNears are a division of the MacFarlane clan 
and that their home was on the borders of Loch Lomond, Scotland. It 
is also shown that the name Macnayr has been found on documents 
as early as 1390 and that a coat-of-arms was given by King Robert 
Bruce to a chieftain of the McNairs at the battle of Bannockburn in 
1314.” 

After having given the legendary evidences of the line of descent, 
the derivation of the name, McNair, is given as taken from the Ety- 
mological Dictionary of the Gaelic Language which was published by 
Stirling in 1911. There is also included in the chapter on the orgin 
of the MceNairs, a description of the coat-of-arms traditionally said to 
have been presented to the McNair clan in 1314. 
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The author using this material as a background begins the actual 
writing of the book by arranging the descendents nationally. The 
McNairs of Scotland, Ireland and England are soon disposed of. 
Then following these nations in which there are only a few des- 
cendents, the Canadian McNairs are traced through the years. But 
the greatest number of these people lived in the United States 
and in order to have the proper basis of procedure, the author uses 
the census of the United States in 1790. From this list the heads 
of the McNair families in the various states in the Union are obtained 
and traced down to the present decade. Of the states of the United 
States, Pennsylvania seems to have had more of the McNairs than 
any other state, and North Carolina comes second. Other states of: 
the Union which have had and have McNairs and their descendents 
are Georgia, Maine, Maryland, Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Ohio, and South Carolina. 

There are Portraits of a few of the most noted of the McNairs and 
a brief sketch of their lives and achievements. Among these are 
Evander McNair, Brigadier General in the army of the Confederate 
States; Fred Walter McNair, President of Michigan College of 
Mines; Alexander McNair, first Governor of Missouri; Frederick 
Vallette McNair, Rear Admiral United States Navy; and William 
Sharp McNair, Major General United States Army. There are very 
brief sketches of other prominent McNairs whose portraits are not 
included. 

In some instances only parts of the names are given. This was 
supposedly from insufficient data. There are a few errors in the 
book in the chronology of events, which will probably be eliminated in 
the second edition. The author expressed hope that a second edition 
will be printed for he said in the preface, “It is hoped that a later 
edition can be printed which will contain more information about 
the McNairs and McNair genealogies.” 

This book, as all books on genealogies, is useful specifically to the 
descendents whose ancestors form the subject. It might be used 
advantageously by those who are interested in the different lines of 
descent of the clan, as it will eliminate some of the labor and re- 
search. But even in that ease the researcher or seeker would have to 
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go to the original material to gather information about the public 


services of the ancestors along the line, except in the cases of those 


mentioned above. The usefulness of the book is increased by a 


good index. 
D. L. Corsirt. 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


HISTORICAL NEWS 


The North Carolina Historical Commission receives many requests 
for early numbers of the North Carolina Manual; Proceedings of the 
State Literary and Historical Association; The North Carolina 
Booklet ; and The North Carolina Day Program. These publications 
are out of print. It is requested that any one having duplicates of 
any of these publications send them to R. B. House, Secretary of 
the North Carolina Historical Commission, Raleigh, N. C. Any 
supply thus accumulated will be used to fill gaps in the collections 
of libraries and students, and a distinct service to North Carolina 
History will be rendered. 


Henry Groves Connor, Judge of the United States Court for the 
Eastern District of North Carolina, died at Wilson, November 23, 
1924. Born in Wilmington, N. C., July 3, 1852 and educated in 
the schools of Wilson, he fitted himself for the practice of law, and 
practiced at Wilson, 1873-1885 and 1893-1903. He was a State 
Senator in 1885 and Speaker of the State House of Representatives 
in 1899. He was Judge of the Superior Court, 1885-1893 ; Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court of North Carolina, 1903-1909; United 
States Judge 1909-1924. He was President of the State Literary 
and Historical Association, 1901-1902, author of numerous essays 
in North Carolina history and biography, and for many years he had 
been working on a life of William Gaston. His most important 
historical work that has been published is— 


JoHN ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, ASSOCIATE JUSTICE OF THE UNITED STATES SUPREME 
Court, 1853-1861. Boston and New York; Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1920, pp. 310. 


The State Literary and Historical Association of North Carolina 
convened in Raleigh, N. C. December 4 and 5 in its twenty-fourth 
annual session. Following are the minutes in brief: 


Thursday evening, December 4, at the Woman’s Club, 8 p.m. the 
president, W. C. Jackson, called the session to order. Invocation was pro- 
nounced by Henry G. Lane, Rector of the Church of the Good Shepherd. Mr. 
Jackson then read his presidential address, “Culture and the New Era in 


North Carolina” (published in this issue). Josephus Daniels then introduced 
[eta 
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George Gordon Battle as the guest of the Association returning as a native of 
the state who had achieved distinction outside the borders of North Caro- 
lina. Mr. Battle spoke informally of “The North Carolina Character.” 
There was then held a reception for members and guests of the Association 
and of the North Carolina Folk-lore (Society. 

On Friday morning, December 5, at eleven o’clock in the Woman’s Club 
the president called the meeting to order and introduced Benjamin B. Ken- 
drick, who read a paper, “The Problem of Historical Interpretation,” (pub- 
lished in this issue). He was followed by Nell Battle Lewis with a paper 
“Culture in North Carolina Today” and Gerald W. Johnson with a paper 
“Recent Books Criticising the South.” 

At the conclusion of the papers the Association went into a business 
session. The following officers were elected for the year 1925: 

President, Frederick H. Koch. 

First Vice-President, R. T. Vann. 

Second Vice-President, Burton Craige. 

Third Vice-President, Annie F. Petty. 

Secretary, R. B. House. 


The Secretary reported for the information of the Association: That the 
Valley Forge Memorial Fund had been nearly completed under the direction 
of Mrs. S. Westray Battle, head of the Valley Forge Memorial Committee; 
that several thousand dollars were in hand for the Sir Walter Raleigh Me- 
morial, but that since Julian S. Carr, Chairman of the Sir Walter Raleigh 
Memorial Committee had died during the year 1924 it would be the duty 
of the incoming president to choose a new chairman for this committee. 
It was recorded as the will of the Association that efforts on this memorial 
be confined as at present to raising an adequate endowment fund in keeping 
with the dignity of the subject. The project of a memorial in Raleigh to 
Andrew Johnson was discussed but action was deferred. The Secretary then 
reported that there was a united sentiment for organizing a fine arts asso- 
ciation under the auspices of the Literary and Historical Association. The 
meeting unanimously endorsed the organization of such an association, 
and under the guidance of a committee from the Literary and Historical 
Association composed of John J. Blair, Mrs. R. L. McMillan, Mrs. Kate P. 
Arrington, W. T. Polk, and N. C. Newbold, there was organized Friday 
afternoon, December 5, the North Carolina Arts Society, with John J. Blair, 
President, Kate P. Arrington Vice-President, and Mrs. H. M. London, 
Secretary pro tem. 

Friday evening, December 5, at 8:30, the Association met in the auditorium 
of Meredith College. The President introduced James Harvey Robinson who 
addressed the Association informally on “History and the Public.” A 
report of this address is in preparation. The Président then declared the 
twenty-fourth annual session of the State Literary and Historical Association 
adjourned sine die, 
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The North Carolina Folk-lore Society met in Raleigh, December 
5, at the Woman’s Club at 2:45 p.m. The following program was 
presented : 

Presidential Address—Mrs. Wm. N. Reynolds. 

Address—Mrs. Josephus Daniels. 

Music: North Carolina Folk Songs—Miss Margaret Highsmith, Soloist, 
and Mrs. Best Cunningham, Accompanist. 

Address—Mrs, S. Westray Battle. _ 

Paper: “Negro Eschatology; Images of the Hereafter—Mrs. W. C. Burt. 

Music: Folk Songs—Miss Highsmith and Mrs. Cunningham. 


Illustrated Lecture: “The Use of Folk-lore in the Writing of Plays’— 
Frederick H. Koch. 


In connection with his visit to the State Literary and Historical 
Association in Raleigh, James Harvey Robinson visited North Caro- 
lina College for Women in Greensboro where he spoke informally 
on some problems of education. A report of his remarks appears in 
the Greensboro Daily News, December 7. 


Penelope McDuffie, Professor of History in Converse College, 
Spartanburg, South Carolina, died of pneumonia at St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital in New York, November 21, 1924. At the time of her death 
Miss McDuftie had just completed work for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy at Columbia University. Her thesis was “The Life of 
Willie P. Mangum.” Mangum was United States Senator from North 
Carolina, 1832-1853. Miss McDuffie had received her education at 
Vanderbilt University, University of South Carolina, and Columbia 
University. She had taught in Tuskeegee College, in Alabama, 
Columbia Woman’s College, Winthrop College and Converse College 
in South Carolina, and in Ward-Belmont College in Tennessee. 


The following note by “Telfair, Jr.” in the Greensboro Daily 
News, December 7, is of interest in the cultural history of North 
Carolina and the South: 

Right now the question which interests us most is the state of the various 
literary magazines here in the south. With few exceptions something seems 


to have gone agley. The Dowdle Dealer drifts along a month or so late 
and every now and then combines two months in one issue; The Southern 


8 
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Magazine is defunct; The Fugitive from Nashville seems to have taken wings, 
at least for an issue or two (we hope it is only for reorganization); The 
Reviewer is threatened and announces a possible, though by no means certain, 
abandonment; The Texas Review has changed hands and become The South- 
west Review; and All’s Well has always been so much the hobby of Charles 
J. Finger as to reflect the editor’s busy periods and vacations by delayed 
publications. Right now of all the literary magazines coming our way two 
poetry journals only seem to be holding their own—the newly launched 
Buccaneer of Dallas and that blithe and cheerful Lyric of Norfolk. 


The following from the Raleigh News and Observer, December 7, 
shows that The Reviewer has not been abandoned: 


Control of the Reviewer, one of the most distinguished literary magazines 
published in the South and one which has an excellent reputation throughout 
the country, has shifted from Virginia to North Carolina. By arrangement 
just completed in Richmond, Paul Green, a member of the philosophy faculty 
at the University of North Carolina, and well known for his unusual literary 
ability, becomes the editor of the Reviewer which will be published henceforth 
by R. S. Pickens, owner of the Times-Mercury Publishing Company at Hickory, 
N. C., and editor of the Hickory Record. The Reviewer was formerly pub- 
lished at Richmond where at a meeting of its stockholders Friday night title 
and ownership of the publication were transferred to Mr. Green and Mr. 
Pickens. 

The new board of directors of the magazine is composed of: Paul Green, 
R. S. Pickens, Gerald W. Johnson, professor of Journalism at the University 
of N. C., C. A. Hibbard, professor of English at the State University, Nell 
Battle Lewis, Hunter Stagg and Mrs. Edward Swift Balch, formerly Emily 
Clark, the last two of Richmond and former editors of the magazine. 


A. R. Newsome, assistant professor of history, University of North 
Carolina, has in preparation a study on ‘‘The Southern Negro during 
the Civil War,” the purpose of which is to determine the inter-re- 
lations of the war and slavery and the role of the negro in the South 
during that conflict. 


The following instructors in history in the University of North 
Carolina are preparing doctoral dissertations on the subjects 
mentioned: 

R. H. Taylor—‘Slave-holding in North Carolina: An Economic Survey.” 

D. H. Gilpatrick—‘“‘The Rise of Jeffersonian Democracy in North Carolina, 
1776-1826.” 

C. C. Norton—“The Democratic Party in North Carolina, 1824-1860.” 
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The School of Education, University of North Carolina, accepted 
theses for advanced degrees in June 1924, on the following subjects in 
the educational history of North Carolina: 


C. R. Hinshaw—‘“Public Education in Bertie County.” 

Vera Millsaps—‘‘Educational Theories and Influence of Archibald D. 
Murphey.” 

Wiley M. Pickens—“The Development of Education in Rowan County.” 

Arthur Ranes—‘‘Some Phases of North Carolina Education prior to 1860.” 

Edward O. Smithdeal—“‘The Development of Education in Warren County.” 


E. W. Whitener—“The Growth and Development of Education in Catawba 
County.” 


R. B. Eutsler, of the School of Commerce, University of North 
Carolina, has prepared a study of “The History of the Cape Fear 
and Yadkin Valley Railway,” the purpose of which is to show the 
place of an east and west railroad in North Carolina, its relationship 
to other carriers, and its probable effect as a competitive factor. 


D. H. Briggs, submitted to the Department of Education, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, in 1924, a thesis entitled: “The In- 
fluence of Reconstruction on Education in Tennessee.” 


The following are noteworthy articles on North Carolina history 
that have been published recently: 


In the Raleigh News and Observer, October 12, 1924, appears the address 
of H. W. Chase on the anniversary of the founding of the University of 
North Carolina. Its chief historical value is a description of earlier times 
at the University. This address with another delivered September 19, has 
been printed as Number 213 of The University of North Carolina Record,’ 
October, 1924. 

To the institutional publications giving valuable statistical information 
there has been added State School Facts published twice a month by the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Raleigh, N. C. Volume I, Number 1, was 
issued September 15, 1924. 

In the World’s Work for November, 1924, French Strother in “North Caro- 
lina’s Dreams Come True” gives an impressionistic account of progress in 
this state. This article was answered by Susan Frances Hunter in the New 
York Times. Her article was reprinted under the title, “What Has Become 
of the Forgotten Man?” in the Raleigh News and Observer, November 30, 
1924. A middle position in the discussion is maintained by Elizabeth Kelly 
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in “What is the Truth about North Carolina’s Progress?’ in the Raleigh 
News and Observer, December 7, 1924. 

“The History of Saint Luke’s Parish. The Beginnings of the Episcopal 
Church in Rowan County,” By Archibald Henderson, Greensboro Daily News, 
November 2, 1924. 

“How State College evolved from a Philanthropic Dream.” By Stanhope 
Wynne, Raleigh News and Observer, November 9, 1924. 


One of the most carefully edited and most beautifully printed 
genealogical works recently published in North Carolina is— 
Descendants of Adam Spach, Complied by Henry Wesley Foltz. Published 


by Wachovia Historical Society, Winston-Salem, N. C. (Raleigh: Edwards & 
Broughton Printing Company, 1924, pp. XXVI-202. $5.00.) 


The work contains, in addition to the Spach genealogies, the auto- 
biography and memoirs of Adam Spach and his wife, translated from 
the German and prepared for publication by Adelaide L. Fries, editor 
of Records of the Moravians in North Carolina. 


William R. Boyd, Professor of History in Duke University, has 
been elected to the executive council of the American Historical 
Association. 


DIARY OF COLONEL JOSEPH HYDE PRATT, 
COMMANDING 105TH ENGINEERS, A. E. F. 


(Continued from October Number) 


September 30, 1918, Monday. Too much to do and too much ex- 
citement to write yesterday. Saturday night I was up all night, 
waiting for reports and giving directions for work. Then again I 
began to get a little worried about the party laying the tape: Major 
Cothran, Captain Brooks, Lieutenants Griffin and Taylor. I did not 
receive the report that it was finished until 4:15 a.m. They finished 
it, but several were gassed, including Lieutenant Griffin. He was 
sent to the hospital. 

I had to haul a lot of Engineer stores to advance dumps. At 1:00 
a.m. there was a knock on the door and a sergeant came in. He 
stated he had several lorries for the Engineers, that he had been 
hunting all night for the Engineer Dump. I thought they had been 
hauling all the evening and now they were reporting to me for in- 
structions. It was not the Sergeant’s fault. He started in the right 
direction for the dump and got within 300 yards of it when he met a 
Military Police at the railroad crossing, who told him that all the En- 
gineers had moved and none were at the old place, that they had gone 
to Hervilly. I sent them over to the Roisel dump and the transfer of 
stores began. By Zero hour the work was done. At 4:15 a.m. I re- 
ceived a report that the taping had been completed, but not without 
casualties. Lieutenant Griffin and several of his men had been severely 
gassed and two corporals were missing. Lieutenant Griffin had the 
northern sector to tape. Major Cothran had the center and Lieuten- 
ant Taylor the southern sector. Work in the two latter sectors was 
interrupted by machine gun fire. 

On Sunday morning at Zero hour, 5:50 a.m., the 30th Division 
went over the tape following one of the heaviest barrages ever put 
down on the German lines. It was one continuous roar of artillery, 
from one-pounders to twelve-inch guns, and then followed up by a 
machine gun barrage. This barrage kept up all day with the ex- 
ception of about one hour in the p.m. I had five companies at the 


front, and one, ©, in reserve; three companies, D, E, and F, work- 
[117] 
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ing on the Red and Black roads; A following up the Infantry and 
testing the water in wells and locating water supplies, examining 
dugouts to see if they had been mined or were full of gas, searching 
for mines, and making note of the location of Engineer stores. B 
Company was with the 117th Regiment, ready to assist them in the 
consolidation of the new line if necessary. 

I was at Division Headquarters (Advance Battle P. C.) and re 
ceived reports from the battalion commanders every hour. Victory 
was with us right from the start and the Division reached all its 
objectives on time, and went through the Hindenburg Line at its 
supposed strongest point at Bellicourt. The Germans resisted and 
we had a good many casualties before the day was over, but our men 
were all game (a little too eager) and determined. “Remember the 
Lusitania” and “Lusitania” were two of the calls the boys gave. 
When our men had reached their objective, an Australian Division 
went through them and pushed on still further. 

Unfortunately the 27th Division on our left did not succeed as 
well. They did not gain their objective, and that left our left flank 
exposed so that we had to withdraw a httle in the northeast corner 
of our sector and are subjected to a flank artillery fire. It is stated 
that the front line of the 27th Division was 1,000 yards behind its 
barrage instead of 100 to 200, which if true would prevent their 
getting the full benefit of the barrage. When the line passed over 
the tunnel there was supposed to have been left a detail of sufficient 
size to clean up the dugouts, other shelters, machine gun nests, ete., 
but this was not done and a great many of the enemy were left be- 
hind. The Germans put down a heavy counter barrage which caused 
a considerable number of casualties among our Engineer men work- 
ing on the road, 

All of headquarters were delighted at the work of the Division 
and are proud of the men. I wanted to go forward during the day 
but I had to be in one place at Division Headquarters in order to 
receive reports from the companies and to advise with the Command- 
ing General if necessary, and to order any change that might become 
necessary in the disposition of my troops. German prisoners began 
to come in about nine o’clock and by the end of the day our troops 
had taken about 1,200. 

My great loss was the death of Captain Bascom Field. He was 
killed Sunday morning by shrapnel from a high explosive shell. He 
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had just started his work on the Black Road. Captain Armstrong 
and Lieutenant McDonald were wounded. Besides these, there were 
nine others in the ranks killed, 130 wounded and three reported miss- 
ing. 

Today, Monday, I went as far front as Bellicourt to inspect. the 
work on the Black and Red roads and to see how Company A was 
getting on with its work. I was going over the battle field, which 
was still being shelled by the Germans, and we were still having 
casualties. Dead and wounded were on the field, and it was all a 
realistic picture of the battlefields I had read about. It was a hard 
experience to see our men lying dead on the field, and while it was to 
be expected, it did not ease the pain it caused me. There were also 
many dead Germans. Dead horses were scattered around and sev- 
eral guns were seen that had been knocked out of commission. There 
was a good deal of shelling of the area through which we passed, and 
although it did not bother me as much as formerly, I do not like it 
and it still keeps my nerves taut. I am still, however, able to control 
my legs and make them go where I want them to, regardless of how 
I feel inside. 

Near Bellicourt one of the “tanks” had tried to cross a cut in 
the Black road and had failed. Consequently this road was com- 
pletely blocked for traffic, and a platoon of F Company had to be sent 
out that night to repair it. Met a detail of A Company in a trench 
where they had taken refuge from shell fire. In Bellicourt met 
Lieutenant Baldwin and another detail of Company A who were 
locating and testing the water supply. All were doing splendid work. 
The Hindenburg lines of trenches are each side of a canal, part of 
which isin atunnel. This tunnel had been converted by the Germans 
into a veritable beehive of shelters, and they could house almost a 
Division in perfect safety. Inlets and outlets to the tunnel were 
very numerous, so that it is a hard proposition to get it thoroughly 
mopped up. . 

We returned to 60th Brigade Headquarters via the Red road. 
Company E was working on this road and all the men were in good 
spirits, notwithstanding the fact that the Company had suffered 
severe casualties and that the road was still being shelled. At one 
point there was a big crater blown in the road, about forty feet in 
diameter and twenty feet deep. We were building roads around 
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this crater. From this point toward Hargicourt there was a good 
deal of shelling on our right, one or two shells making us duck down 
behind the bank as they exploded. As we neared Hargicourt the 
shelling came nearer. The Germans were sending over at regular 
intervals two types of shells in two distinct areas, one that landed on 
the ridge to our right and gave off a brown smoke or gas, and the 
other, a high explosive, that landed in front of us at varying dis- 
tances. There was a difference of three-quarters of a minute be- 
tween the two shells and of two to two and a half minutes between 
the same types of shell. We saw several of the high explosive shells 
fall in Hargicourt near the Red road and decided they were just 
shelling the town as their usual daily stunt. We kept on drawing 
nearer to the part of the town being shelled, when they changed the 
angle slightly and the next high explosive shell was right at us. The 
shriek of the shell and the explosion were almost instantaneous, but 
I was flat on the ground hugging the road ditch almost with the 
explosion, and escaped without a scratch. A few small rocks and 
dirt fell on me. I saw big rocks going by but fortunately neither 
they nor the shrapnel hit me. It was a narrow escape and it made 
me shiver a little. There were six men near by, and not one was 
hurt. 

Colonel Hearn and Captain Sullivan, who were making the trip 
with me, were about 100 yards back, and they said it looked as though 
I fell with the explosion of the shell, and they thought I was hit. 
They were very much relieved to see me get up. There was 
no time to take a look around as another shell was due in less than 
two minutes. It was just as safe to go forward on the road as back- 
ward or to one side, as you did not know where they would drop the 
next one. So I spent the next two minutes running through Hargi- 
court and got beyond the next shell, which fell in a field on the side 
of the road just in advance of the previous one. After leaving 
Hargicourt we were not bothered with any more shelling. We found 
our car waiting for us at 60th Brigade Headquarters. I stopped a 
few minutes to speak with General Faison. Got back to camp about 
4:00 p.m. after a very exciting and interesting trip. Just before 
dark was notified that the Division would move out to back area for 
reorganization, and that the Engineers would go into the Herbecourt 
area. 
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October 1, 1918, Tuesday. This morning the Chief of Staff noti- 
fied me that my troops were to leave the present area at noon and 
march to Tincourt area for the night and leave the next morning for 
Herbecourt area. I went out to each battalion and found that the 
men were all at work and it would be 5:00 p.m. before we could get 
them together. On my r jyrn I got the Chief of Staff to order my 
troops to remain in theiggpresent camps for the night. The Di- 
vision Headquarters movec back to Bois de Buire and I moved my 
headquarters back to our original billets in these woods. General 
Ferguson called just as I got there and told me he had been ordered 
to report to Second Army and was to leave the next morning. He 
wanted to see Majors Cothran and Lyerly before leaving, and we 
started in my car. We reached Hervilly all O. K. and saw Major 
Cothran, but while enroute to Templeaux we broke a spring to the 
car and the General and I got out and started to walk back to camp, 
hoping to pick up a ride when we reached the Red road, but there 
was nothing doing in this line for us, although several British cars 
passed with two vacant seats. When we had nearly reached Tin- 
court my machine caught up with us and we rode slowly to camp 
where his machine was awaiting him. I am very sorry to be sepa- 
rated from the General, as I now will be. We have been together in 
this war since August 28, 1917, and I was in hopes we could see the 
finish of the war together. He seemed to be well pleased with the 
way I handled the regiment during the battle. I know I am going 
to miss him a great deal. 

While I was away with the General the Chief of Staff called and 
gave verbal orders that the Engineers were not to go into the back 
area but would work on railways in the forward area and would 
concentrate in the Hazecourt area. This made it necessary to send 
orders to each battalion not to start to move in the morning but to 
hold themselves in readiness to move at any time during the day. 


October 2, 1918, Wednesday. This has been a strenuous day, 
trying to get straightened out just what the Engineering Regiment 
was expected to do and where and under whom. I had three con- 
flicting verbal orders: 
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1. To work on broad gauge railroad. 
2. To continue work on roads. 
3. To work on Light Railroads in Forward Area, 


Could not get any satisfaction from 30th Division. About 11:00 
a.m. a lieutenant representing the Light Railroad Department called 
to see about the 105th Regiment troops that were to work with 
Major Fraser on Light Railway from Roisel to Bellicourt. This 
was the first information I had had as to where we were to work and 
with whom. I sent an order to Major Lyerly to send the Second 
Battalion to work in the railroad that afternoon. Sent word to Major 
Cothran to stay where he was, while I got an early dinner and hur- 
ried down to Second Corps to try and get something definite. In 
the meantime I was looking up a billeting area for the regiment in 
the Hargicourt district. At Corps Headquarters met Colonel Sim- 
mons, Chief of Staff, and with him got things pretty well straight- 
ened out to the extent that I could billet my regiment where I thought 
best and arrange about rationing them. Went in to dinner with 
Colonel Simmons at the general mess and had the pleasure of meet- 
ing Major-General Read, the commanding officer of the Second 
American Corps, and of sitting next to him at dinner. He spoke 
very flatteringly of the Regiment and its work. After dinner I went 
over to the A. D. L. R. at Mount St. Quentin and made arrange- 
ments about billeting and rationing the regiment. The battalions 
are to stay where they are for the present and we will draw rations 
two days at Perrone and then at Tincourt. The First Battalion 
will be carried to Light Railways to their work. It was altogether 
a very satisfactory trip. On return to camp I sent Captain Sullivan 
to the battalions to notify them and explain to them the changed 
orders. 

Captain Boesch left this morning for Staff College and Captain 
Sullivan is now my acting adjutant. I do not expect that Captain 
Boesch will come back to the regiment as I believe he will be as- 
signed to staff duty. I shall miss him, but expect Captain Sullivan 
to develop into as good or more satisfactory adjutant. 
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(Enclosure in diary) 


HEADQUARTERS 30TH DIVISION 
AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCES. 
France, October 1, 1918. 
GENERAL ORDERS 
No. 33. 


1. The Division Commander wishes to congratulate the 30th Division 
upon the success of its first divisional action, and to express appreciation 
of the courage, fortitude and devotion displayed by its personnel. 

2. To be given the task, in its initial effort, to play an important role in 
breaking through the Hindenburg Line, the strongest defenses on the Western 
Front, was a great honor, and the fact that the break-through was actually 
made on the divisional front is ample evidence that the honor was not 
misplaced, and is a credit to the fighting efficiency of the division, of the 
command of which the undersigned has every reason to be proud. 

3. The division retires temporarily for reorganization and well-earned 
rest, but with a feeling of satisfaction at a task well done and with aug- 
mented faith in itself. 

4. There is deep and keen regret for the gallant comrades who have 
gloriously died, and an earnest intention of further perfection as a combat 
organization in order that the division may do to the fullest extent possible 
its share in bringing about the early success of the great cause in which 
they have fallen. 

5. This order will be read to every organization at its first formation 
and be posted on bulletin. boards. 

EH. H: LEWIS, 
Major General Commanding. 


October 3, 1918, Thursday. For the past few nights the weather 
has been favorable for aeroplanes and the German planes have been 
flying over us. Their music still disturbs me, but nothing like it 
did two months ago. I can usually sleep through their visits now, 
even when bombs are dropped fairly close by. 

Spent part of the morning in the office preparing report on the 
operation of the regiment during the battle. At 10:00 a.m. went 
over to the First Battalion for conference with Major Cothran re- 
garding work of First Battalion on Light Railways. We left his 
camp in time to meet Major Fraser at railroad crossing near old 
60th Brigade Headquarters. I went over with Major Fraser the 
work expected to be done by the Engineers. A few shells were be- 
ing sent over by the Germans, but they were to the east and south of 
where I was. En route home I stopped at First Battalion Head- 
quarters and had dinner with Major Oothran. I then came back to 
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camp, bringing with me Lieutenant McElroy and Dr. Johnson as far 
as the Tincourt Cemetery where Lieutenant Field is buried. They 
erected a cross over his grave, which is in the American Section, Plat 
A, Grave 27. We will all miss him, but I shall particularly. He 
was one of my boys at the University, in highway work, and in the 
regiment. He was a Christian soldier of the right caliber and 
stamina, and his death is a big loss to the regiment. 


(Enclosure in diary) 
“A” FORM 
MESSAGES AND SIGNALS 
No. of Message: 10 


Prefix: XM Code: 0955 Words: 25 
To: II Corps American Day of Month: 2 


Request you send wire confirming verbal instructions regarding 105th 
Engineers stating work they are to do and who they are to report to. 
AAA Urgent. 

Form: C. of S. 30 Amer. 9:52 a.m. 


After leaving the Cemetery I came by camp and then went over to 
Second Corps Headquarters to report progress on work of my regi- 
ment and their location. While there again met Major H. C. 
Holman, D.A. and I.M.G,. of British Fourth Army. He was par- 
ticularly interested in the work my men are doing on the Light 
Railway. 

From Corps I went over to Division Headquarters at Herbecourt, 
also to make report on work and location of my companies. While 
in the Chief of Staff’s office, the General called to me to stop by 
his office, which I did. He talked with me about the regiment and 
the good work it had done, and then told me that he was well 
pleased with the way I had handled it during the battle. He also 
told me that he had recommended me for Colonel and assignment 
to this regiment. General Headquarters had written him about 
me and whether he wanted a regular army Colonel, and he replied 
that he was satisfied with me for commanding officer of the Engineer 
Regiment, all of which was very gratifying to me. 

We broke a spring coming over from Corps to Division Head- 
quarters and I had to leave the car to be repaired. Colonel Burnett 
very kindly sent me home in his. General Lewis told us that we 
might expect to go into the line again in a few days. The country 
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around Corps Headquarters and between there and Herbecourt and 
Perrone is the most desolate and forsaken country I have ever seen. 
Many of the ruins of the villages and towns are now almost obliter- 
ated, and you can hardly see them on account of the weeds and grass 
growing over them. <A complete destruction of a town. 


October 4, 1918, Friday. 1 had planned a full day in the office 
for today and had got well started in my work when Colonel Pills- 
bury, the new Corps Engineer, came over and notified me that my 
regiment would return to division central tonight and that I should 
withdraw my men from the railway work, for the reason that the 
division was going into the line again within the next two days, and 
that I would take over from Commander Royal Engineers of the 
Fifth Australian Division. 

My car was still at the machine shop and so Colonel Pillsbury and 
I went in his car to the Headquarters of the Commander Royal 
Engineers in the quarries near northeast of Templeaux. We found 
the Commander Royal Engineers at home and that there was very 
little to turn over except notes on Water Supply and that these 
would be turned over as soon as the order came. Came back again 
by Second Battalion Headquarters and was invited to lunch by 
Major Mulligan, which I gladly accepted. Colonel Pillsbury was 
to call for me in an hour after we left the Commander Royal Engi- 
neers. These billets of the Second Australian Division are all under- 
ground and it means that we will all get in very cramped quarters. 
The Headquarters are in an old lime and chalk quarry. The billets 
are comfortable and any one would feel perfectly safe in them. 
The Germans shell this place a good deal and were shelling it today. 
Colonel Pillsbury called for me at Second Battalion at time agreed 
to, but stated he would not be able to go around by First Battalion. 
I told him to let me out at road junction in Roisel and I would 
walk to First Battalion and back to camp. I walked over to Hervilly 
and would have enjoyed the walk very much but for the fact I had 
my overcoat on. I explained to Major Cothran the change in plans 
for the division and that we were going into the line again. I sent 
my overcoat back to camp by runner, and then started to walk to 
camp. : As I neared Marquaix I was hailed from the road and in- 
vited to ride. It was General Lewis and Colonel Herr. The Gen- 
eral told me about the change of plans for the division and that the 
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118th Infantry would go into the line the night of October 5-6, that 
the 117th would be in support and that the 60th Brigade would be 
in reserve. He gave me verbal orders to send one engineer company 
to assist the 118th Infantry if necessary. 

On return to camp I had to make out orders for Major Lyerly to 
send Captain Seelye of I’ Company to Nauroy to meet Colonel of 
118th Infantry Saturday A.M. and arrange for place for the Com- 
pany. It looks as though we will have another battle on our front 
in a few days. Company C laid one mile of rail on the narrow 
gauge railroad into Bellicourt today. 


October 5, 1918, Saturday. Today has been a very busy one 
from early morning until midnight. Largely routine work. At 
office all morning. Early dinner at 12 noon and then went to Di- 
vision Headquarters to get orders in regard to movement of troops, 
ete. While en route met Colonel Pillsbury, Corps Engineer, and 
went over with him operations of the Engineer troops. Have to ar- 
range to send to him fifty men and three master engineers to work 
at the Corps Workshop at Bray. This will probably mean the de- 
pleting of the Regiment that much more. At Division Headquarters 
had a satisfactory visit with the Adjutant, G.38, and G.1. Since the 
regiment was separated from the division and made army troops 
temporarily we have had no telephone or dispatch rider service with 
the division and it has been rather hard to keep in touch with the 
work of the division. With the order for us to go back into the 
line, we again became division troops. While at Headquarters ob- 
tained a new motor cycle for the regiment. Found that the C. G. 
and Chief of Staff had gone to our new Division Headquarters in 
the limestone quarries northeast of Templeaux. I went up there, 
stopping at Second Battalion Headquarters en route to get Major 
Lyerly to go with me. We went first to see the Commander Royal 
Engineers but found that he had as yet received no orders about 
turning over to us. I made arrangements for him to turn over every- 
thing to Major Lyerly at 10 a.m. tomorrow morning, if I was not 
able to get to his office at that time. Had a conference with the 
General in regard to moving the regiment and an expected attack 
that is to take place on the morning of October 7. The Engineers 
will have to do a little more taping. I am to move all the regiment 
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tomorrow to Bellicourt and beyond except E Company, which will 
remain as reserve engineer troops. 

On returning to Second Battalion Headquarters found a note from 
Captain Seelye stating that he met Colonel Wolf at his headquarters 
and that he, Captain Seelye, had moved F Company to its new loca- 
tion with the 118th Regiment at H.13 Central. A package was 
handed to me that came from Master Engineer Rust, and contained 
letters, note-book, prayer books, etc., taken off a German officer that 
Rust shot because he resisted capture. The lieutenant is a good- 
looking man and has won the Iron Cross. He had letters from two 
girls who are evidently the ones in the pictures. German officer’s 
name: Peter Schlemmer, Lieut. D. Res. Im. 10 Rhein, Inf. Regt. 
No. 161. 

Got back to camp about 7 p.m. and right after supper had to get 
out orders regarding the movement of the Regiment tomorrow morn- 
ing. The orders come quickly one on another, and today we are 
here and tomorrow elsewhere. It keeps one on the jump all the 
time. During this week I took over from the First Australians 
march battle plans. The battle was fought the 29-30. Order to 
withdraw to back area October 1 and relieved by ————. Order 
countermanded as to Engineers and we were ordered to remain in 
forward area to work on Light Railways. Work two days and then 
ordered to take over from 5th Australians who had relieved the 
Second Australians. We got our orders by runner about 9:30 p.m. 


(Enclosure in diary) 


HEADQUARTERS 
105TH ENGINEER REGIMENT 
AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCHS. 
SECRET. Oct. 5, 1918 
OPERATION ORDERS 
No. 2. 


Map References:—France—62C and 62B 1/40000 or Sheet 62C 140000 and 
WIANCOURT 1/20000. 

1. The 30th Div. will take over from the Second Australian Div. a sector 
of the Front Line to the East of Bellicourt. The 105th Engineer Regiment 
will take over from the R. HE. Companies of the Second Australian on 
Oct. 6th. 

2. Co. “C” will relieve the 6th R. E. Company now in camp near the 
Canal, south of Bellicourt. Companies “A” and “B” will move to the area 
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east of the Canal and west of Nauroy, selecting suitable camping positions. 
First Battalion Headquarters will move to suitable position in the same area. 


8. The personnel of the First Battalion will move at 9 a.m. and will 
follow the road HERVILLY, HESPECOURT, crossroads L.15.a.7. road fork 
L.4.¢.8.8, HARGICOURT, BELLICOURT Road (in case of rain the route 
followed to be HERVILLY, HESPECOURT, Road crossing K.12.d.e.e, TEMP- 
LEAUX, HARGICOURT, BELLICOURT Road). The First Battalion Trans- 
port including rolling kitchens and water carts will follow with the Regi- 
mental Transport. 


4. Second Battalion will move to suitable location near BELLICOURT, 
now occupied by 5th R. EH. Company of the 2d Australian. Company “D” 
of the 2d Bn. will relieve the 5th R. EH. Company of the Second Australian 
at the same location as Battalion Headquarters. Co. “D” will arrange the 
necessary details for taking up water reconnaissance, examination of “Booby 
Traps” and mines, reconnaissance of roads and tracks, location and examina- 
tion of dugouts and other accommodations, and also for locating and re- 
porting such Engineer Stores as may be found in captured territory. 

5. Co. “HK” of the 2d Bn. will remain in its present location as Division 
Engineer Reserve troops. 

6. Co. “KF” will proceed to location east of NAUROY as Division Engi- 
neer reserve troops, to assist 117th and 118th Infantry Regiments. C. O. 
of Co. “F” will report to the C. O. of the 59th Brigade and arrange with 
him in regard to the number of Engineer troops to be detailed to each 
regiment. 

7. The Regimental Supply Co., with the First Battalion Transport at- 
tached, will proceed by the road HERVILLY, ROISEL, TEMPLEAUX, 
HARGICOURT, BELLICOURT, to a location east of BELLICOURT, and 
between the Canal and NAUROY. These transports will move as early as 
possible on the morning of October 6th. 

8. The Personnel Officer, with his force, will move with the Regimental 
Transport and Supply as far as Regimental Headquarters, which will be 
at L.2.d.0.7., TEMPLEAUX (present location 2d Bn. Hdqrs.). 

9. The Engineer Train will move on the road following the Regimental 
Transport to a location east of HARGICOURT, between HARGICCURT 
and BHLLICOURT. Suitable location to be selected by C. O. Engineer Train. 

10. Regimental Headquarters and Band will move at 10 a.m., Oct. 6th, 
to TEMPLEAUX L.2.d.0.7. (Present location of 2d. Bn. Hdars.). 

11. Division Engineer will be at Division Headquarters in quarries 
L.3.b. 


12. Messages and reports will be sent to Regimental Headquarters 
L.2.d.0.7. 

13. Hach unit will immediately upon arrival at its new location notify 
Regimental Headquarters of its arrival and give proper map reference and 
the location. 

14. The road regulations and march discipline governing movement in 
this forward area will be strictly observed. JOSEPH HYDE PRATT, 


Lieutenant-Colonel, Engineers, U. 8. A. 
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(Enclosure in diary) 


THE DAILY MAIL 
Oct.-5, 1918. 


PUT THE CLOCK BACK. 


The Last Day of Summer Time. 


Put your clocks and’ watches back tonight. 

This is the last day of “Summer time” in France, and it is officially de- 
creed that at one o’clock tomorrow morning clocks and watches must be 
put back to midnight, and that “wee sma’ hour ayont the twal’” lived over 
again. 

Of course it is much more practicable and respectable to put the hands 
back before going to bed and it amounts to the same thing. The difference 
will be seen tomorrow evening when the Sunday crowds promenading in the 
Bois or on the boulevards find dusk falling about six o’clock instead of 
seven. Harly risers will benefit by an hour’s more daylight. 

With this change Great Britain and France will again have the same 
time, the former having gone back to the normal hour a week ago. The 
advantages of “summer time” are now so obvious that the changing of the 
hour twice a year evokes no hostile comment, and it seems likely that this 
great boon, introduced as a war measure, will become permanent. To men- 
tion only one thing, it is estimated that during the three years “summer 
time” has been in force France has saved one and a half million tons of 
coal. 


October 6, 1918, Sunday. Another busy day. Moving days are 
always busy and tiresome, although we can move the regiment in a 
very short time. Our stay in the camp in Bois de Buise has been 
very pleasant and it will be a long time before we will get another 
camp as comfortable and pleasant. This morning we moved Head- 
quarters and Band to new quarters at Templeaux. We are using 
the quarters occupied by Second Battalion Headquarters. Captain 
Sullivan and myself are at Division Headquarters, one-half mile 
northeast in the limestone quarries. We all have quarters under- 
ground and our dugout is protected by a gas curtain. Captain Sul- 
livan and myself and our office are in a room (?) about ten feet 
square. We are well within the shelling area and the gas area, but 
we all hope for the best. 

Just before leaving the Bois de Buise, Colonel Pillsbury called 
for a conference in regard to our operations during the next attack 
that will probably take place in about two days. A small attack 
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takes place tomorrow to enable us to straighten out our front line. 
Company F will tape the “jumping off line” tonight. We left camp 
about 10 a.m. and came up to Second Battalion Headquarters, where 
I left Captain Sullivan and Major Campbell. I came on to Division 
Headquarters to get definite instructions in regard to orders and 
particularly for the night’s work. No orders had as yet been re- 
ceived from Corps except that we would take over from the Second 
Australian Corps by 9:00 a.m. today. I had arranged for Major 
Lyerly to meet the Commander Royal Engineers and receive the 
take-over papers. The General told me to wait for the Chief of 
Staff who would on his return from the Corps Conference have some 
definite information for me. I therefore had to wait for his return. 
I had planned to go out to Bellicourt with Major Lyerly, but could 
not. I sent him out in the machine. Had Captain Sullivan, my 
adjutant, come up to Division Headquarters to be with me. Colonel 
Herr returned about one o’clock and I learned that there would only 
be a small attack in the morning to gain ground that would straighten 
out line. At three-thirty I started in the car for Bellicourt. We 
had not gone far when we struck a jam and as it looked almost 
hopeless I got out and walked and reached Bellicourt before the 
auto. I went on to Major Lyerly’s Headquarters and found that 
he was a pretty sick man, may be due to the gas he went through 
in January. Made arrangements about taping the line by F Com- 
pany. Tape had arrived. 

Our Red Road was just a solid line of vehicles going to the front. 
My chauffeur, who has driven on Fifth Avenue, stated that the road 
we were passing over this evening was harder to drive than Fifth 
Avenue, and there seemed to be more vehicles. After leaving Major 
Lyerly, who is living in one of the concrete dugouts of the Hinden- 
burg Line, I went up to the canal to look at the tunnel entrance. 
This canal passes through a tunnel 6,000 yards long. It was built 
1804-1812. While at the canal saw General Faison, whose head- 
quarters are in a dugout in the canal bank. Tonight the whole di- 
vision is dug in and living underground. On the way home we 
had better success than going out and came through with but little 
delay, except at the start from the canal. <A big twelve-inch gun 
had just been moved into the road preparatory to moving toward the 
front, and it blocked the road. We managed to turn around and go 
back to another road that led to our main Red road, and then had 
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comparatively easy movement. For the raid tomorrow we do not 
have to lay any tape, as a road is to be used as the jumping off line. 

Major Lyerly was feeling very poorly this evening and I am 
afraid that the gas he went through a few days ago in the quarry 
where I am now affected him more than he realized. 


(Enclosure in diary) 


HEADQUARTERS II CORPS 
AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCHS. 


France, Oct. 7, 1918. 
BULLETIN 

No. 38 

The following telegram from the Fourth Army, B. E. F., is published for 
the information and guidance of all concerned: 

“There are indications that the attention of Officers and men is in danger 
of being diverted by insidious rumors from their single task of defeating 
the enemy. Field Marshal, Commander in Chief, warns all ranks against 
the disturbing influence of such unfounded peace talk, and wishes it to be 
clearly understood that at no time has there been a greater need of re- 
lentless effort or a fairer promise of great results. The Army will concen- 
trate its entire energy on bringing the operations in the field to a successful 
and decisive issue.” 

By command of Major General Read. 

GEO. S. SIMONDS, 
Chief of Staff. 
Official: 
STEPHEN C. CLARK, 
Adjutant-General. 


October 7, 1918, Monday. Last night it was 2:00 a.m. before 
I could get to bed. Messages and telephone calls were almost con; 
tinuous to 1:00 a.m. Most of the messages were satisfactory and 
satisfying. Our work last night was to straighten out our line so 
that we can when the time comes make a straight starting line for 
the troops. When I did get to bed I had one of the best night’s 
sleep I have had since I left America. In the dugout I had no 
fear whatever of aeroplanes. The shelling did not worry me as I 
knew it would have to be a direct hit or a large shell to break 
through into my dugout. Gas shells bother sometimes, but thus far 
I have escaped them. 

I have spent a large part of the day in the forward area between 
Bellicourt and Nauroy. I made a reconnaissance of dugouts and 
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shelters for our Advance Division Battle P. C. at Nauroy. En 
route I stopped at Bellicourt to inspect my new Division Engineer 
Dump. We are moving forward so rapidly that it keeps us all 
hustling to keep our supplies up to the front. Met Major Lyerly 
at Bellicourt and took him with me to Nauroy. Stopped at First 
Battalion Headquarters and sent for Lieutenant Murphey, who had 
examined the dugouts. While waiting for him Major Lyerly and 
I went up to General Tyson’s Headquarters (59th Brigade). We 
found when we reached there that he had sent for me to attend a 
conference of his commanding officers in regard to the plan of attack 
for the next day. I had not been notified and it was just by chance 
that I happened to stop in at his office just at the time set for the con- 
ference. Waited several hours and then General Tyson went to 
Division Headquarters to get a point settled as to where the jump- 
ing off tape would be placed and the barrage would start. We ex- 
amined the dugouts and the chateau for possible shelters for Division 
Headquarters. We decided that there was not room enough for all 
the Division force, but that there would be enough for an advance 
battle Division P. C. On my return to camp I made my report to 
Chief of Staff and General Lewis and when I found they wanted 
to move the whole Headquarters I told them I did not believe that 
there was sufficient shelter for all. 


(Enclosure in diary) 


A-70- Hdq. 105 Engrs. Oct. 7-18 
Memo to C. O. 1st Bn. 


If Col. Pratt is there please tell him he is wanted at once at G.17.b.5.6. 
(Brigade Hdq.) 


Please send him word if you know where he is. 
W. P. SULLIVAN. 


The quarry and my little hole in the side of the cliff is beginning 
to seem like home. A shell struck 100 yards from First Battalion 
Headquarters in a wood, killing five men of 117th Infantry. 


October 8, 1918, Tuesday. Last night we laid the jumping off 
tape for the 59th Brigade. The line ran from east side of Mont- 
brehain to near Beaurevoir. The work was done by officers of F 
Company. The tape was successfully laid by 3:30 a.m. and with- 
out any casualties. This morning I left the quarry with Lieutenant 
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Hay, one of General Lewis’s Aides, for Nauroy, to arrange for an 
advanced ©. P. for the Division. We went right through to Nauroy 
and examined all dugouts, cellars, ete., suitable for shelters and 
offices. There were plenty of shelters but not enough office room. 
I was strongly opposed to bringing the Division Headquarters to 
Nauroy and preferred to take them to Montbrehain where I knew 
there was plenty of room and shelter. The Chateau has cellar iac- 
commodations for fifteen officers and a dugout thirty feet below this 
that will accommodate twenty to twenty-five men. The Chateau 
has been rather badly knocked to pieces but the first floor could 
be used for mess rooms. We went up on the roof of the Chateau 
and had a good view of the battle field. Saw the British cavalry 
form in column of:fours then column of platoons and ride away 
to go through the infantry. It was a magnificent sight. We had 
dinner with Major Cothran and I received reports of what my men 
were doing in the advance. I went forward to the headquarters of 
Colonel Minor and Colonel Metts. German prisoners were being 
brought in and examined by the Regimental Commanders. 


(Enclosure in diary) 


MESSAGES AND SIGNALS. 
No. of Message: 52. 


Prefix: F.M. Code: /N/OP Words: 23. 
Office of origin and service instructions: 
O. S. Reg. 
Cc. BURNETT Oct. 8. 
Lt.-Col. G. S. 
To: C. O. 105 Engineers Day of Month: 8. 


Move your regiment afternoon eighth inst. to Nauroy and vicinity AAA. 
Report location Headquarters AAA. Consult Signals. 
From: Herr. C. BURNETT, 
Lt.-Col. G. 8. 


Canceled verbally by Chief of Staff to W. P. S. on account of push morning 
of 9 /10 /18. 


En route home we stopped at the canal to look over the ground 
for Main Dressing Station. Lieutenant Warfield had made ‘an 
examination for me and reported to me when I arrived. From there 
we went down to the canal, which is thirty feet below the road, and 
walked along the bank of the canal for about a mile. We went into the 


j 
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tunnel for a short distance. The mouth of the tunnel was protected 
by a machine gun emplacement that nearly filled the whole entrance. 
From there we went to the Headquarters of the Second Battalion, 
which is in the concrete dugouts in the Hindenburg Line. From 
there we went back to camp, arriving about dark. 

I made my report to General Lewis and recommended that we 
go to Montbrehain for Division Headquarters. He accepted my 
report and ordered Mr. Hay and myself to go to Montbrehain the 
next morning and arrange billets and offices for the division. The 
advance was not as much as was expected, but was satisfactory. 


October 9, 1918, Wednesday. The 59th Brigade continued its 
advance today and captured Premont and the outskirts of Busigny. 
Mr. Hay and I went to Montbrehain, which this morning was just 
behind the front but tonight is several miles behind our front line. 
The dead were lying all over the battlefield and the roads. The 
town was just as it had been left by the advancing troops. Dead 
in the streets and dead in the houses. This town had not been 
damaged to any serious extent until we attacked it. Now it is 
largely the roofs and floors that have been damaged. We selected 
location for all officers and offices for all departments. For the 
General and the General Staff we selected the main house of the 
town, which has under it a dugout thirty-six feet deep. The others 
of us will have to take our chances in the houses and cellars. I lett 
Lieutenant Hay to complete the arrangements and went back to re- 
port to the General. En route I met Colonel Burnett and told him 
about the place, and suggested that Headquarters stay where they 
are until the next day. Orders however had already been given 
that the whole Division Headquarters move to Montbrehain. I 
stopped at Nauroy and sent fifty men from Company E to help get 
the place ready for headquarters. I then started for the quarry, 
reaching there about dark. Passed my lorries en route and so knew 
that my things had been packed up. Made my report to General 
Lewis, who was still at the quarry, picked up Ennis, my orderly, 
and started back for Montbrehain. Arrived here about 7:30 and 
found all our force crowded into one of the buildings I had picked 
out for Regimental Headquarters. We are living in a cellar with 
our offices overhead. A good place on moonlight nights when “Jerry” 
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is flying overhead. We have to drive at night without lights and 
sometimes it is rather nerve-racking. 


(Enclosure in diary) 


2. The following memorandum from Headquarters, II American Corps, 
is published for the information and guidance of all concerned: 

“The Germans are using gas in all of their counter barrage work and it 
is essential that all ranks should be warned to look out for it. Respirators 
will be worn in the alert position with the flaps unbottoned. Every man 
will keep a close lookout for all shells bursting to windward of him and ad- 
just his respirator at the first indication of gas.”’ 


(Oct. 9, 1918. Warning.) 


October 10, 1918, Thursday. Today the 60th Brigade went 
through the 59th and continued the advance, gaining their objectives 
on the left but not quite reaching them on the right. Captain Arm- 
strong returned today apparently as well as ever. Our objectives 
were St. Souplet and the La Selle River. If possible the heights 
across the river. We reached St. Souplet and took part of Vaux 
Andigny. Machine gun fire from right flank prevented further 
advance. 

(Enclosure in diary) 


QUARTERMASTER GENERAL’S BRANCH 


5098—Rations—the following amendments to the Ration Pamphlet 
(S.S.571), which is now in course of revision, are published for immediate 
information: 

Section 1. 

Sub-sections (b) Equivalents, and (c) Substitutes, are canceled and the 
following substituted: 


(b) Equivalents: 


Frozen Meat ielbu—s PreservedmVicats= —- eo wee eee ee 12 ozs. 
Sa Vee So Vee EIU OTS oer ee eee 1 tin. 
= ROrkeran CSO AN Sie ei ea) en 2 lbs. 
= Baked Beans and Tomatoes.......... 2 lbs 
= Rabbits (including allowance for 
SSL INS pein cert cae on oe erie 1-1/9 lbs. 
SSIS QU RAR CSc eretess ee cnre te ee an Cre * 1 Ib. 
= Frozen Sausage Meat................00.....- Ab iey, 
= Sardines or Smalli Fish: -....-.-....... FiO Hse LD: 
SMITE Me IC UTAN SS espe se ace cece sec aece 1-1/2 lbs. 
= Tinned Herrings in Tomatoes........ 1-1/2 Ibs. 


Seer OC eee Mu Ot eees wears decrease ccess coat caesnescecteeears * 3/4 Ib. 
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Bread Nee} aie 2 Ese oe tes eee ee em ] 
pest OULT IM sted ade wens aco cose se ac aetheare 
ated hee) SEE AA Oe ase ee ee et Sree 2/3 Ib. 
med MM enics CaceWh Usk dee sr Ait meni ae nba ee ne dB 
Ee EVO LLG Oi CVG ease ateiss te aa nadten sas aes J 
Bacon SIOZ Sipe lar 6 MV do EUR ELOUIS 32 ase oozes 1/3 tin. 
Se ROSANA O . eecbar ts, bls coe vibba tng Tae i EE 6 ozs. 
= butter cor Maregarine:..2....-2 3 OZs. 
—=EeV.OaL! Oak Vaated .\b sae, eles a ose * 6 OZS. 
Jam 1h Oza eo DriedeRriite ned ee 1 oz. 
St SVE UP eres rts So et ee Se set * 1} 02: 
==" HOUNGY: Bereta tess ote he BS FO * 1/2 02. 
Fresh Vegetables 8 ozs. = Dried Vegetables —......0-00 2... 2 ozs. 
SOTO WN Ut Serer eee ee ee 2 ozs. 
== BOTA EOS prea ee 8 eee 2 SEX. 
Potatoes JiOZS.== (Chestnuts (HLeSH )) =e 1 10z. 
= Chestiuter GDried) 225. = * 2/3 02. 
= Granulated Potatoesss 1/2 02. 
Tea % oz. = Coffee (when authorized) .............. 1 oz. 
Condensed Milk 
CUNSweetened ele OF) — Dried AVL Sete sae cee ee crane eee anne 2/5 oz. 
Cheese IBO7 ea Gale luOdh: seer ee eee 1.07. 
AS OZ asi OU COs ieee eae tae icc eee een ee 1/3 0z.(Fld.) 
het Osh) hy CS peer ete pee meine yep eke 1 oz. 


Extra Flour, Rice, or Oatmeal is only issuable against Bread portion of 
Ration. No Flour or Oatmeal is to be issued in lieu of Rice, except in the 
case of the L. of C. Ration, when Flour 1 oz. may be drawn in lieu of one 
of the 2 ozs. of Rice. For Convalescent Depots 1%4 oz. Flour may be drawn 
in lieu of 1% oz. Rice. 


Notes: 
Sausage—————Issues limited to twice weekly. 
Oranges—————_[ssues limited to one orange per man daily. 


What we have to eat when we can get it. Those marked (*) have not 
been issued to us since we have been with British. 


In moving from the Herissart Area to the Tincourt Area our 
transport traveled two nights, stopping during the day at Bray. 
Soon after leaving Bray the night of September 22, one of the mules 
caught his foot in a wire and the pull on the wire set off a mine the 
Germans had placed under the road. Several of our men (117th) 
were killed and others wounded. Ten horses of the 117th trans- 
port were killed. We are constantly on the lookout for mines and 
Booby Traps. The Hun is very ingenious and nothing is too devilish 
for him. This past summer when he withdrew from a certain 
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place, he left a pond that had all the appearance of having been 
used as a swimming place, even had a spring board in place. A 
party of Australians came to the pond and got ready to go in swim- 
ming. The first two dove in but did not come up. Their com- 
panions went in after them and found they had been spiked. The 
Germans had placed upright spikes in the bottom of the swimming 
pool. A party of our men started to bury a German; as they lifted 
the body an explosion took place and two of our men were killed. 
They had used the body to make a “booby trap.” We do not bury 
German dead except on the battlefield, and then only after testing 
them. The German apparently does everything that will make the 
rest of the world hate him and desire his destruction. 


(Enclosure in diary) 


SPECIAL ORDER OF THE DAY. 
BY FIELD MARSHALL SIR DOUGLAS HAIG 
Ker. 1G. C13. (G-CV.0:;,, KC. LE: 
Commander-in-Chief, British Armies in France. 


The following messages are published for the information of all ranks: 


From His Majesty The King, Sandringham, to Field-Marshal Sir Douglas 

Haig: 

10-10-18. 

The magnificent advance of the Armies under your command, powerfully 
supported by our American comrades, and opposed by a retreating but stub- 
born foe, and against the most formidable defenses which human ingenuity 
and strength could devise, fills me with admiration, pride and gratitude. 
These sentiments will be shared by the people of the Empire, and in their 
name I from my heart congratulate you and all ranks. 

GEORGE, R. I. 


To His Majesty The King, Sandringham, from Field-Marshal Sir Douglas 

Haig. 

11-10-18. 

The gracious message of congratulation which Your Majesty has been 
good enough, in your name and in that of the people of the Empire, to send 
to your Armies in France and to our American comrades operating with 
us, has filled us all with gratitude and pride. All ranks are delighted to 
have received this commendation from their King and join with me in 
begging Your Majesty to accept our heartfelt thanks and the expression of 
our earnest determination to continue to deserve your confidence. 


General Headquarters, D. HAIG, F. M., 
12th October, 1918. Commander-in-Chief, British Armies in France. 
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(Enclosure in diary) 


SPECIAL ORDER OF THE DAY 
BY FIELD-MARSHAL SIR DOUGLAS HAIG 
KeTyaG: CC. 5 0G.C.V.0., CLE. 
Commander-in-Chief, British Armies in France. 


The following messages are published for the information of all ranks: 
To Field-Marshal Sir Douglas Haig from the Prime Minister, 10 Downing 

Street, London. 

9-10-18. 

I have just heard from Marshal Foch of the brilliant victory won by the 
First, Third and Fourth Armies, and I wish to express to yourself, Generals 
Horne, Byng and Rawlinson, and all the officers and men under your com- 
mand, my sincerest congratulations on the great and significent success 
which the British Armies, with their American brothers-in-arms, have 
gained during the past two days. The courage and tenacity with which the 
troops of the Empire, after withstanding the terrific enemy onslaught of the 
Spring of this year, have again resumed the offensive with such decisive 
results is the greatest chapter in our military history. The smashing of the 
great defensive system erected by the enemy in the West, and claimed by 
him to be impregnable, is a feat of which we are justly proud and for 
which the Empire will be ever grateful. 


From Field-Marshall Sir Douglas Haig to The Prime Minister, 10 Downing 
Street, London. 


10-10-18. 

On behalf of the General Officers commanding the First, Third, and Fourth 
Armies, and all officers and men of those armies under my command, as well 
as myself, I beg to send you our best thanks for your kind message of con- 
gratulation on the results gained during the past two days. We are all 
determined to continue to do our utmost to justify the confidence that is 
placed in us by the Empire. I have communicated your message to the 
American Troops operating with the British Forces. 

D. HAIG, 
Commander-in-Chief, British Armies in France. 
General Headquarters, 
11th October, 1918. 


The British give a little credit to the Americans for the part 
we have played. 


October 11, 1918, Friday. The regiment continued its activities 
as on the 10th in connection with the advance of our troops. Re- 
ports were received regularly at my headquarters every two hours 
of the operations of the different units. In the afternoon I made 
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an inspection of the work our troops were doing on the roads, par- 
ticularly in connection with the craters that the Germans had blown 
in the roads. On the two Premont craters, and the one between 
Premont and Bohain, work going on satisfactorily. Found that I 
could obtain some railroad ties near Bohain, and ordered sufficient 
ties hauled to the Premont-Bohain crater to make a layer two ties 
thick over the fill of the crater, and then a three-inch plank road 
laid on the ties, this making a very satisfactory road. From Pre- 
mont an inspection was made with Major Cothran of the road from 
Premont to Busigny, and a partial inspection was made of Busigny. 
On account of shell fire it was impossible to stay in the part of town 
we wished to see. One shell burst close enough to throw a piece of 
shrapnel about as big as a small apple, between Major Cothran and 
myself. Fortunately neither of us were hit during the run through 
the town. We found that the highway bridge from Bohain to 
Busigny, just on the outskirts of Busigny, had been destroyed, and 
that it would be necessary to make a new detour for motor trafic. 
First Battalion was ordered to do this work. 


October 12, 1918, Saturday. The detour around the railroad 
bridge was completed last night by the First Battalion, and they 
did a very creditable job. Made another inspection of the work of 
the craters in Premont. The Germans have taken to shelling the 
craters on the Bohain-Premont-Serain road. There ‘were seven 
craters blown at different points along this road, and between a 
quarter of one and four o’clock each afternoon the Germans would 
begin to shell first one and then the other. As long as they followed 
the regular order in shelling, beginning with the crater at the north 
and coming down south, there was no trouble in getting out of the 
way, but when they jumped from one crater to the other, they were 
apt to get some of our men. C Company had seven casualties on 
account of the shell fire. 

In the afternoon made a trip with Colonel Pillsbury from Mont- 
brehain to the Premont craters. We went direct north from Mont- 
brehain to the old Roman road leading northeast to Maretz. We 
found that the crater at Firmes was blocking traffic, so we left the 
car at the river and walked to Premont. The Germans had estab- 
lished a big dump unloading site at this point, and had built and 
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ballasted railroad track, and were constructing a very extensive 
system of shelters for their men, all of which indicates that they had 
no intention of leaving. 


(Enclosure in diary) 


REPORT ON MATERIAL 
ON BECQUIGNY DUMP. 


V22 d 7.4. October 13, 1918. 
1200 
1178 Picks. 
1715 Shovels. 
19975 Sandbags. 
10 Water signs. 
30 Tracing tape, 50 yd. rolls. 
45 Wire cutter pairs. 
2 Barrels. 
50 Camouflage yards. 
4 Windlasses. 
1 Gas cloth rolls. 
1800 Duck board 4 feet long. 
65 Pounds nails, 4 inches. 
30 Pounds nails, 3 inches. 
25 Pounds nails, 1 inch. 
3 Horse troughs, canvass. 
1 Jack, 20 ton. 
7 Pumps, Diaphram force, complete. 
4 Tanks, 100 gal. round. 
50 Crosses. 
5 Axes. 
52 Hand axes. 
20 Saws, cross-cut. 
45 Saws, hand. 
40 Hammers, hand. 
Tapes, 50 feet. 
8 Tar paper rolls. 
Chain tongs. 
1 Black paint, pints. 
10 Red paint, gals. 
2 Wire netting, 1/2 inch mesh, 36 inches wide, rolls. 
50 Pick handles. 
200 4 inch x 4 inch, 12 foot long pieces. 
100 4 inch x 4 inch, 14 foot long pieces. 


Oo 


a= 


There is a good amount of lumber in small sizes 2x2, 1x1, etc., on dump. 


FRANCIS B. WARFIELD, 
First Lieut., U. 8. A. 
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October 18, 1918, Sunday. Second Battalion moved to Premont. 
First Battalion, Regimental Transport and Train all moved to 
Montbrehain. 

Work on the three craters has been completed, and is very satis- 
factory as compared with similar work done by the Australians and 
the British. I believe the work of our men is fully as good, if not 
better. We kept traffic open all the time. Examined the Engineer 
Dump at Bohain, which represents one of the captured German 
dumps. List of material is attached. 

The most interesting things captured in this dump were the 3,000 
sets of armor for machine gun men, and two types of clubs that 
were used by the Germans, probably in close combat. 


October 14, 1918, Monday. Two hundred and fifty men of the 
First Battalion reported for work at 8 a.m. at the station at Mont- 
brehain for work with the Canadian Light Railway Company on 
the construction of the Light Railway from Montbrehain to Bohain. 
The railway work is keeping up very well with the advance so that 
the railheads can be constantly moved forward, and we have had 
little or no trouble in keeping supplies with the troops. My main 
objection to working on the Light Railways as we have done now 
in two instances, is that we do not have control of the work and my 
men have to work under the orders of British officers. JI have pro- 
tested against this, but so far have not been able to keep the men 
from being detailed for this kind of work. We broke a spring on 
the car last night, so I have had no transport today. 

There was a very narrow escape of two of our men at the Be- 
quigny dump last night. Corporal McNabb and Private Irwin 
were in charge of the dump, and during the night a shell entered 
their little house, exploded in the floor, tore the roof off, knocked 
out two sides, knocked the bed from under them, tore their blankets 
and clothes, but neither man had a seratch. It was one of the most 
remarkable escapes that I have record of. 


(Enclosure in diary) 


A-228-Hdq. 105 Engineers-15 /10/18. 
To Col. Pratt: 
C. of 'S. phoned at 1300 that you would be wanted at a meeting with the 
General at 1600. WILLARD P. SULLIVAN, 
Capt. Engrs. Act. Adj. 
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This meeting was a conference of officers perfecting plans for the 
coming battle of October 17, 1918. Meeting lasted over two hours. 
During the meeting Sir Douglas Haig, Commander in Chief of the 
British forces in France, came in and was introduced. He spoke 
a few words of praise and appreciation of the work of the Thirtieth 
Division. 

The crater between Premont and Bohain which was blown in a 
cut in the road was finished and was a splendid job. I had the 
hole filled up and then two layers of railroad ties carefully placed 
and then these covered with 3-inch planks. 

Took dinner with Major Lyerly at the Second Battalion Head- 
quarters east of Premont on Bohain road. Then took him back to 
camp with me for conference with Battalion Commanders regard- 
ing our part in the coming battle. Captain Gillette also came into 
camp with us. Saw Sergeant Hugh of Company E, who was form- 
erly first Sergeant of Company B. He was reduced to private, has 
made good, and I am recommending him for officers’ school. 


October 15, 1918, Tuesday. News reached me this morning that 
the Thirtieth Division is going into the line again tonight. I was 
out all morning at Premont and on the road between Premont and 
Bohain examining the work done on the craters. We have kept 
traffic open around all the craters we have worked on. On return- 
ing to camp found a message from Chief of Staff that there would 
be a meeting with the Commanding General at 1600 o’clock. 

I had to send out on the work and call in the men from the First 
Battalion at work on the light railways. Major Frazier, who was 
in charge of this work, was very much disappointed that he could 
not have American Engineers for a longer period. He stated that 
they did their work splendidly and were the best workers he had 
ever had. 

Tonight I began to make plans for the battle that is to start on 
the 17th. The question of exact location of our front line is un- 
certain and it is expected that a raid will be made tonight to 
straighten out the line. We take over about one-half the line held 
by the 27th Division and a part of the line held by the Sixth British 
Division near Vaux-Andigny. Examined a large dump of Engineer 
Stores that had been captured north of Bohain and arranged for 
an inventory to be made of these supplies. We also have two large 
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coal dumps, captured from the Germans, one containing about 2,000 
tons just northwest of Busigny on the road to Maretz. Have ar- 
ranged to bring coal from Busigny to Montbrehain for use of Di- 
vision Headquarters. The battalions are also getting their coal 
supply from this dump. 


October 16, 1918, Wednesday. Was very busy all day trying 
to get things in shape for the attack tomorrow, October 17th. The 
thing that has bothered me more than anything else has been the 
question of taping the line. I was unable to get accurate informa- 
tion in regard to the place they wanted the line, and it was not 
until late that this was definitely determined. The First Battalion 
is in charge of laying the tape, and Lieutenants Marrian and Korn- 
field are the two officers designated to have charge of the work. The 
laying of the tape is not as hard as previously, for the reason that a 
road, largely sunken, is practically the line of the tape. The fact is 
they could really get along without any taping. One of the regi- 
ments, the 117th Infantry, stated they did not need any tape. Zero 
time is 5:30 a.m. 

Today is rainy and cold. First Battalion Supply Train and 
Engineer Train moved to new camp near and south of Busigny in 
the little village of Becquigny. All were settled before dark. I 
was at the office all the morning and in conference with C. G., 


Chief of Staff, and G 3. 


October 17, 1918, Thursday. The jumping-off line was satisfac- 
torily taped, and the Thirtieth Division again began the battle with 
the Germans, the 59th Brigade being in the line and the 60th in 
support. The advancing troops were preceded by a very heavy 
barrage which the Germans answered with a heavy counter attack 
about nine o’clock and until noon it was “nip and tuck” between 
the two forces. Finally the advance began, and although slow, was 
continuous, and although by night we had not gained the objective 
we desired, we had made good progress. The division was con- 
fronted by three fresh regiments of German marines with a German 
naval division in reserve. The 60th was to have gone through the 
59th at about noon, when they were expected to reach their first 
objective, but they did not go through until about 11 p.m., when 
the 60th Brigade relieved the 59th. We had two platoons assigned 
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to the regiments in line, and when the 60th took over the line, these 
same two platoons became attached to the corresponding regiments 
of the 60th Brigade. 

I left camp early in the morning, and spent the day at the ad- 
vanced post center at Busigny, at the Corps Road Report Center. 
In this attack we had to cross the La Selle River, and while very 
small, not bigger than many of our mountain streams, it had to be 
bridged in several places. Our first work was to provide crossings 
for the Artillery. We had to build two bridges for this purpose, 
and they were built under heavy shell fire. In getting the material 
for the bridge between Molain and St. Martin Reviere, it had to 
be hauled through Molain which was being heavily shelled. The 
material was hauled by the Engineer Train, and was directed by 
Lieutenant Hill of C Company. He reconnoitered the roads and 
at certan intervals started his teams, one at a time, and they raced 
through Molain to the bridge site. He got his teams through and 
the timber delivered without any casualties. This morning there 
was quite a little shelling of Busigny, several shells striking across 
the road from our Post Center. Two Australians near us were 
badly wounded. In going to the Post Center this morning, I took 
what would be a short cut from Premont to the Post Center via the 
road through the wood. It turned out to be a long cut as the auto- 
mobile was ditched and I had to walk about two miles. Taylor 
finally got the machine out and got to the Post Center at 10 o’clock. 
The machine was in use all day making various trips for me. I 
did not leave the Post Center until after 5 p.m. On the way home 
I had a blow-out, about a mile from Bohain, and nothing to replace 
the tire with. As we came through Brancourt the tire gave way 
entirely and dropped off. I then got out and walked the balance of 
the way to Montbrehain and the machine came on behind. In the 
advance through Molain, Lieutenant Marrian was mortally wounded, 
two privates of B Company killed, and five wounded. 


(To be Continued) 
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THE PRISON EXPERIENCES OF RANDOLPH SHOTWELL 


By J. G. De RoutHac HamittTon 


1. Port Looxour 


Randolph Shotwell endured confinement in three Federal prisons 
and left an illuminating record of each in his autobiographical 
material." Captured in 1864 he was confined first at Point Look- 
out, Maryland, but was later sent to Fort Delaware, where he re- 
mained until the end of the war. Later, in 1871, as the result of 
his conviction, based on false evidence, for complicity in the so- 
called Ku Klux Conspiracy, he was sentenced to six years confine- 
ment in the Federal Penitentiary at Albany, where he served two 
years of his sentence before President Grant pardoned him. 

His accounts of conditions at all three places are lurid. They are 
well-nigh beyond belief, but there is sufficient confirmatory evidence, 
much of it from Union sources, to prove their essential correctness. 
Of course he wrote with passion, with bias and prejudice if you will, 
but the experience could not be lived through without the develop- 
ment of considerable feeling on the subject. That, as will appear, 
was inevitable. His accounts have much historical value. They 
assist in proving that all the Civil War Federal and Confederate 
military prisons, rather than Libby, Belle Isle, Salisbury and Ander- 
sonville alone, deserve unsparing condemnation. 

Randolph Abbott Shotwell was a native of Virginia, the son of 
Dr. Nathan Shotwell, a Presbyterian minister, himself a Virginian. 
His mother, Martha Ann Abbott Shotwell, was a native of Massa- 
chusetts and a member of the well known and prominent Abbott 
family of that state. Dr. Shotwell was pastor of a church at West 


1 The Shotwell papers are now being edited by the author of this paper and will 
soon be published by the North Carolina Historical Commission. c 147] 
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Liberty, Virginia (now West Virginia), for a number of years and 
there, December 13, 1844, Randolph, his second son, was born. 

Very little is known of his boyhood. It doubtless differed little 
from that of the average of the place and time. He was a precocious 
young fellow and when in 1857 he went to Tuscarora Academy at 
Mifflin, Pennsylvania, to prepare for Princeton, he had a maturity 
rather unusual for one of his years. He remained there until 1860, 
when he entered Media College, Media, Pennsylvania. 

In 1858 his father accepted a call to Rutherfordton, N. C., and the 
boy thus became a citizen of North Carolina although he never had 
been in the State and, in fact, was not to cross its borders until 1863, 
when his regiment took part in the expedition to make a demonstra- 
tion against the Federal forces in eastern North Carolina. He did 
not, of course, become a resident until the close of the war. 

When the war began young Shotwell was most unhappy, and finally 
he left Media and with considerable daring made his way towards the 
South passing through Washington, and after a series of rather thrill- 
ing experiences, crossed the Potomac to Virginia. He had made 
a vow to join the first Confederate unit he reached. It happened to 
be the Eighth Virginia, and he at once enlisted, remaining with 
the regiment until his capture in 1864. 

Shotwell took part in the battles of Leesburg, Yorktown, Williams- 
burg, Seven Pines, the Seven Days, Second Manassas, Boonsboro, 
Sharpsburg, Fredericksburg, and Gettysburg. He was promoted to 
lieutenant for gallantry at Gettysburg, where he took part in 
Pickett’s charge. In 1864, on the eve of the battle of Cold Har- 
bor, he was captured by the Union forces, escaped, was retaken, and 
condemned to death on some charge not known. Without escaping, 
he was able to elude those in charge of him at the time of his trial 
and sentence, and was sent as one of a large detachment of prisoners 
to Point Lookout. Soon afterwards he was sent to Fort Delaware 
where he ended his military career. 

After the war Shotwell was engaged for a time in newspaper 
work in New Bern. Later he began reading law at Rutherfordton. 
But he cared little for law and much for politics and writing. So 
in 1867 he was a Conservative candidate for the Convention of 1868. 
He failed of election and in February, 1868, he purchased the 
Rutherford Star, renaming it The Vindicator, which he edited as a 
Conservative newspaper with such radical intensity and bitterness 
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as to win the bitter hostility of every Republican in Western North 
Carolina. — 

The following year he went to Asheville and founded the Citizen, 
which he sold in 1870, returning to the reading of law. 

In May, 1871, he was asked to become grand chief of the Ku 
Klux for Rutherford and Polk counties, with a view to the employ- 
ment of the better elements in the Klan to put a stop to the unau- 
thorized and unjustifiable “raids” which were bringing the order to 
ruin and disgrace. Declining at first, he later agreed. But he was 
never sworn in as a member of any of the orders which came under 
the general title of Ku Klux Klan. Soon after this he was arrested 
for complicity in a raid in which he was not engaged and, after very 
bad treatment, was tried in the Circuit Court of the United States, 
before Judge Hugh L. Bond, with a jury carefully picked to secure 
conviction. He was convicted and sentenced, and after further indig- 
nities, sent North. 

He could have secured pardon at any time by implicating any 
prominent Democrat, but he, of course, declined to consider such 
offers. In 1873 President Grant pardoned him, and he returned to 
North Carolina, where he became associated with General D. H. Hill 
in the conduct of the Southern Home, then published at Charlotte. 
In 1876 he represented Mecklenburg County in the lower house of the 
Legislature. 

In 1878 he moved to Raleigh, and began to edit the Farmer and 
Mechanic, which he made influential and profitable. In 1885 it was 
consolidated with the State Chronicle. Prosperity had been absent 
from Shotwell’s life and apparently it had at last dawned, when he 
was attacked by sudden illness and died July 31, 1885. 

During his war experiences Shotwell kept a diary which formed 
the basis for his Three Years in Battle and Three Years in Federal 
Prisons. The original has disappeared, but numerous excerpts ap- 
pear in his book. The fiery, impetuous nature of the man appears 
clearly as does the fact of his possession of deep convictions and 
intense prejudices. 

So much for the man. Now to his experiences as a prisoner. 

Late in June, 1864, the detachment of prisoners of whom Shot- 
well was one was marched on board a steamboat in the Pamunkey 
River, “and packed away in the hold,” to be sent to Point Lookout. 
He gives a realistic sketch of the experience: 
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“T have said that we were ‘packed away,’ but language fails to 
describe such packing. It was terrible. The vessel had brought a 
cargo of bacon, molasses and other gross stuff, whose drippings left 
the floor and sides sticky as wax, and nauseous as a pig-stye; to 
which was added the stench of the bilge water splashing over our 
feet between the loose planks which constituted the floor. A cargo 
of decayed eggs would have seemed like rose water in such a place. 
Being below the water line, there were no windows, not a ray of 
light, not a breath of air save what came down the small hatchway, 
which was filled by the stream of men constantly descending the 
ladder. No pen can picture our sufferings as the dark hold became 
densely packed with men; grown men, panting, perspiring, groaning, 
growling, cursing, begging for more air, for room, for water; stum- 
bling over each other, slipping on the slimy planks; the stronger crush- 
ing the weaker in the frantic struggle to get near the gang-hole to es- 
cape suffocation. Yet still the stream of men poured down the ladder, 
the Yankees on deck forcing them at the point of the bayonet to de- 
scend. Two hundred! Three hundred! Five hundred! Seven hun- 
dred! Eight hundred! One thousand and forty-eight adult prisoners 
in the sultriest of sultry June weather, were thus crammed down 
into the cesspool I have described, or rather have felt unable to 
describe! When all were in the interior was a solid mass of human 
beings, unable to move except when the swaying of the ship would 
throw great piles of men upon the ooze-covered floor! Old men 
could be seen with open mouth sucking like fish out of water, for 
a little breath! Weak men leaned against the filthy walls whining 
that they were dying! Strong men shouted, yelled, cursed, protested. 
‘Help! Help! Here’s a man dead!’ screamed a shrill voice; as the 
limp form was being lifted up the ladder, two or three others fainted, 
and were hauled out in like manner. 

“Meanwhile the chorus of cries and imprecations redoubled in 
vehemence. If the reader thinks this scene exaggerated, let him 
imagine a congregation of 1048 grown men in not very cleanly condi- 
tion, in the last days of June, marched down a ladder into a stinking 
cellar, in utter darkness and without ventilation save by a hole five 
feet. square, through which they descended ! 

“Luckily the number of fainting men frightened the Federal 
Officers, and the call was sent down for ‘all officers to come up on 
deck.’ I felt that it was running a great risk, to avow myself an 
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officer and thus be forced to give my name, but it seemed to be the 
only chance for life, as I already could scarcely stand, and must 
certainly have succumbed during the forty-eight hours we would be 
packed in the hold. 

“So I went up on deck, and eventually near two hundred of the 
prisoners were brought up while, also, a couple of ‘wind sails,’ or big 
canvas funnels to catch the wind and force it down into the hold, 
were put in operation for the benefit of our poor comrades below. 
Nevertheless, their sufferings must have been horrible.” 

The prison camp at Point Lookout was established in the autumn 
of 1863, on the location of a summer resort, at the tip of the penin- 
sula between Chesapeake Bay and the Potomac. Nowhere is there 
a better description of it than Shotwell’s own: 

“Point Lookout is the southernmost tip of a sandy peninsula point- 
ing like a finger down between the bay and the river, which is itself 
an inland sea, seven miles in width for a long distance about the 
Point. 

“The peninsula is less than half a mile in width, low, level, and 
covered with light white sand which the slightest breeze stirs into 
dense clouds, than which nothing could be more distressing to man 
or beast. 

“Northward from the Point is a vast stretch of wooded wilder- 
ness; abounding in swamps, and traversed by a narrow road without 
a traveler, or a habitation for miles on miles. The peculiarly iso- 
lated and uncomfortable features of the Point recommended it to the 
Federals as a prison camp; while its location midway between 
Fortress Monroe and both Baltimore and Washington made it con- 
venient as a supply station for military and naval stores, forage, 
coal, ete. 

“Accordingly about a mile of the sandy tongue was seized, and cut 
off from the interior by a high stockade of logs outside. Sentries 
were posted along this fence day and night, although there was never 
any real necessity therefor. 

At the southern end of the Point was a lighthouse tower, half a 
dozen wharves; a double row of frame hospitals, officers’ barracks, 
ete.; and a large colony of negro women and children stolen from 
Southern plantations and held here at government expense; virtually 
prisoners as they could not escape from the limits of the Point. 
But the striking feature of the place has yet to be mentioned. The 
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newcomer, looking up the stretch of sandy beach, saw two large 
parallelograms; one comprising perhaps four acres; the other some- 
what larger; both enclosed by a high fence, full thirty feet above 
the surface, surmounted by a narrow platform or walkway, upon 
which a number of negroes in Yankee uniform could be seen lazily 
promenading to and fro. 

“These were the ‘Rebel Prison Pens.’ The smaller known as the 
‘Officers’ Pen,’ the other the ‘Privates’ Pen.’ Both were filled to 
overflowing and a continual hum of voices rose from within as if 
they were human bee hives. Nearly ten thousand privates occupied 
the larger stockade and perhaps eight hundred officers the smaller.”* 

The weary, sleepy prisoners, none of whom had been fed for 
forty-eight hours, were ordered ashore and the privates were herded 
off to their pen while the officers were marched to the office of Major 
A. G. Brady, the Provost Marshal. Here, to continue Shotwell’s own 
story, “every prisoner was forced to surrender every article of value 
or interest that he possessed, no matter how harmless or how useful. 
The robberies embraced all money, watches, rings, keepsakes, lockets, 
gold pencils, knives, trinkets, etc. ; everything in short, that cupidity 
could covet, or petty malice delight in depriving us of the enjoyment 
of using. It is scarcely necessary to say that these articles were never 
returned. There may have been exceptional cases of officers of high 
rank, who by means of influential Northern friends, or ‘old army’ 
acquaintances were enabled to recover their watches, money, etc., 
but the vast majority of the prisoners never again laid eyes upon 
their property. 

“And now we were marched into the four-acre pen, and told to— 
‘Scratch into some hole or other’—meaning, to find shelter as best 
we could. 

“The lower portion of the pen was occupied by rows of small tents, 
or pretense of tents, they being a lot of condemned canvas, ruined by 
salt water and mildewed so that they afforded less protection than 
the same number of fly-nets. 

“Yet, even of these there were so few that from seven to ten men 
were huddled in each tent lke a sweltering nest of pigs. It would 
have been better to have allowed us, like the Yankee prisoners at 
Andersonville, to construct small shelters of our own.” 


1 During 1864-65 the number of prisoners at Point Lookout ranged from seven 
to fourteen thousand. Official Records, 121, pp. 991-1002. 
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Union testimony as to the essential correctness of Shotwell’s 
account is abundant. The tents were old and worn out and there 
were far, too few; the situation in the men’s stockade being worse 
than in the Mioacat! The tents were too close together and running 
close by them were drainage ditches which would not drain but 
served simply as festering sewers.’ Shotwell, however, was fortunate 
in the time of his arrival. Bad as it was in the heat of July, 1864, 
it had been worse in December, 1863, when 9,000 men were there, 
many of them lying on the frozen ground and more than half of 
them without a single blanket.?, Most Southern soldiers preferred 
sweltering to freezing and some literally froze to death in this first 
winter of the prison’s existence. 

Cleanliness was next to impossible in such surroundings, particu- 
larly with the scarcity of water and of soap.? Shotwell said that within 
an hour after rain ceased “great clouds of dry sand began their tireless 
whirling, like another simoon amid the great Sahara. No pen nor 
tongue can portray the plague of this fine sand eternally filling the 
air, inflaming the eyes, penetrating the hair, the beard, the ears, nose 
and clothing; covering blankets, towels, paper, ete., with a thick coat 
of grit within an hour’s time after brushing them off; and filtering 
through the canvas so that at morn each sleeper seems peppered 
with white powder. 

“It was of course out of the question to keep clean; particularly 
as there were neither tubs nor boilers for washing and not enough 
water for drinking purposes. Moreover, few of the prisoners had any 
clothing, except that upon their persons when captured, hence were 
obliged to remain partially nude while cleansing, or trying to cleanse 
their soiled garments. 

“T made a practice of arising at daybreak to secure a canteen 
of water for my morning ablutions, ere the continual pumping con- 
verted it into red paste. 

“And now I must speak of the fearful effects of this much coveted 
fluid. Horrified at seeing a cart filled with dead bodies, I inquired 
what had occasioned this surprising mortality. “Oh! 2 1s the water, 
was the reply—‘that well is rank poison! It ts killing us all by 
wmches.’ 


1 Official Records, 119, pp. 744-745; 120, pp, 448-449. 


2 Official Records, 119, p. 718. Z 
3 Soap was supposed to be issued to the prisoners, but it was one of the places 


where saving for the prison fund was practiced. 
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“The well had been dug deep enough to reach a substratum of red- 
dish earth, with a vein of mineral, either iron or copper, or both. 
The water left a reddish sediment; had a brackish, ironish taste; 
and was sufficiently powerful in coloring matter to color an egg a 
bright red within an hour! Far more fearful proof of its fatal 
potency was the aspect of the human corpses of those who had used it. 
which became hideously black simultaneously with death! Almost 
as apparent was the effect of the deadly draught upon the living. 
Every cupful acted as a powerful diuretic, reducing hale, hearty men 
to staggering weakness, and causing the weak and sickly to look like 
skeletons.” 

The water situation was indeed very bad. Not only did the pack- 
ing of thousands of diseased men upon a limited area of undrainable, 
sandy soil, soon poison the water, but it was naturally bad and 
highly injurious. Surgeon James S. Thompson, of the Prison Hos- 
pital, an excellent physician and apparently an honest and humane 
gentleman, on June 23, 1864, protested against the further crowd- 
ing of the place, which he said had already twenty thousand occu- 
pants. The water, he said, was insufficient and injurious, analysis 
showing it unfit for human consumption. He expressed the belief 
that the striking increase of disease and its increasing fatality was 
largely due to it. He demanded immediate improvement.* 

Surgeon C. T. Alexander, Medical Inspector of the United States 
Army, inspected Point Lookout on July 1, and made a similar report. 
The drainage was naturally bad and the water was bad. In addi- 
tion the pumps were deficient, and as a result diarrhea and dysentery 
were epidemic. ‘Typhoid and other fevers were common, as were 
scurvy and itch. There was noticeably poor recovery from wounds 
and disease and a mortality of ten per cent. In spite of the prevalence 
of smallpox, vaccination had been abandoned because it always re- 
sulted in unhealthy ulcers.” 

By July 4 the camp could not be supplied with the minimum 
amount of drinking water needed even of the poisonous variety, and 
water boats were ordered to supply river water.* But as late as 
September 17 the order had not been carried out. 

Shotwell seems not to have had any hospital experience, so his 
story tells nothing of the bad conditions there. There is evidence 
"4 Oficial Records, 120, pp, 399-400. 


2 Official Records, 120, pp. 448-449. 
2 Official Records, 120, p. 835. 
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that they were overcrowded,! that they had at times inefficient sur- 
geons in charge,” and that they were badly kept.’ 

The Sanitary Commission report shows an unjustifiable state of 
affairs. There was no separation of various types of contagious 
diseases. At best, patients had one blanket only. The dispensary 
was little else than a few empty bottles on dusty and dirty shelves. 
Such simple and needed remedies as salts and castor oil, as well as 
other cathartics, were lacking. There was one-half dram of opium, 
one-half pound of sulphur, one-half pound of simple cerate and a 
few other things to compose the stock. Dirt was everywhere, and 
there was evident a want of discipline and order. There were but 
few cooking utensils and the patients had to eat with their fingers.* 

Shotwell was exceedingly bitter on the subject of the food. 

“The food allowed the prisoners consisted of a cup of rice-water 
(called soup) and three crackers at 9 a.m.; and the same, with a 
morsel of rancid bacon at 3 p.m. 

“Tt was just sufficient to maintain life; yet leaving every one in 
a continual state of yearning hunger. True, the soup was always 
lukewarm, and garnished with white worms half an inch long; while 
the food was gritty with sand and dirt. Hunger, however, can over- 
_ look trifles of taste, and during the long summer days when the 
system appeared about to collapse from gnawing emptiness, men 
could be seen gazing wolfishly at their own old shoes.” 

But there is considerable evidence that in general the situation 
was slightly better than this account would imply. Both Thompson 
and Alexander, the surgeons already referred to, commented on 
the need of more vegetables,’ but found no fault with the amount 
and quality otherwise. The Sanitary Commission inspected the 
prison in November, 1863, and had this to say on the subject: 

“Concerning the rations, I heard a great deal of complaint that 
they did not get enough to eat. They wanted more meat. What 
they did get they spoke of in the highest terms. On questioning 
some of them which they would prefer an increase of the rations or 
blankets, all concluded that they could get along with the ration if 
they could get blankets. On being shown a ration, I do not think 
they receive half the amount of meat they are entitled to, but with 


1 Official Records, 120, p. 835. 

2 Official Records, 119, PP. 744-745. 

3 Official Records, 119, Ps STS. 

4 Official Records, 119, 575. 

5 Official Records, 120, ne ” 399- 400, 448-449, 
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the crackers, ete., given they cannot suffer at all from hunger. The 
ration to the well man is, pork, 3 ounces; salt pork or beef, 4 ounces; 
hard-tack, 10 ounces, coffee, 1 pint, a day’s ration. Soup is also 
given once a week; potatoes and beans every five days; soft bread 
once a week and fresh meat had been issued to them once a week up 
to two weeks ago, when from some cause unable to find out it was 
stopped. Others, again, did not find fault with the ration, but the 
cooking; that it was not done well, and there ought to be changes 
made, etc., so I visited the kitchens and dining-rooms. These are 
in the northwest corner of the camp and composed of six wooden 
buildings, 160 feet in length, with twenty feet off for the kitchen. 
Only five of the buildings are in use. The kitchen arrangements 
are very good, each one containing four cauldrons, and in one five, 
each cauldron capable of containing from fifty to sixty gallons. 
Here the rations were cooked, and was told that they served the meat 
ration all at dinner, not being enough to make two meals, and they 
were thus enabled to give them one good meal a day. Breakfast and 
supper they relied upon hard-tack, tea or coffee; and, as I said be- 
fore, there is no likelihood of their starving.” 

Undoubtedly supplies sent were often sold by the sutler to the 
prisoners, and it is true also that every attempt was made to increase 
the prison fund at the expense of the prisoners.’ 

The report of the Sanitary Commission, as such reports are likely 
to do, aroused the ire of the army, but it is a most interesting docu- 
ment.” 

The blame of the general condition of the camp was definitely 
placed upon the military authorities, but interestingly enough they 
blamed the prisoners for not putting chloride of lime in the sinks 
and ditches and for not having sufficient clothing.* 

Two extracts from their report deserve quotation: 

“Tt is in the quarters that we have the most complaint and suffer- 
ing. Men of all ages and classes, descriptions and hues, with various 
colored clothing, all huddled together, forming a motley crew, which 
to be appreciated must be seen, and what the pen fails to describe 
the imagination must depict; yet I will endeavor to convey their 
exact condition, etc., and give as accurate description as possible. 
They are ragged and dirty and very thinly clad; that is, the very 


1 Official Records, 119, pp. 1116-1117. 

2 It is to be found in Official Records, 119, pp. 575-581. Oomments upon it appear 
on pages 585-586, 644-645, 705-706. 

8 Official Records, 119 p. 579. 
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great majority. Occasionally you will find one the fortunate pos- 
sessor of an overcoat, either a citizen’s or the light blue ones used 
by our infantry, and these serve as coverings for the rags beneath. 
Others, again, are well supplied as regards underclothing, especially 
those who are from Baltimore, being sent to them by friends. But 
the great mass are in a pitiable condition, destitute of nearly every- 
thing, which, with their filthy condition makes them really objects of 
commiseration. Some are without shirts, or what were once shirts 
are now hanging in shreds from their shoulders. In others the 
entire back or front will be gone, while again in some you will see 
a futile attempt at patching. Their clothing is of all kinds and 
hues, the gray, butternut, the red of our zouaves and the light and 
dark blue of our infantry, all in a dilapidated condition. 

“Although they have fireplaces wood is not issued to them, but they 
are allowed to go out in squads every day and gather such as may be 
found in the woods where trees have been cut down, but they are not 
allowed to cut down others. There are instances where they have 
completely dug around the root of a stump and taken all; for it is 
impossible in this way for them to get enough to keep them warm, 
and as they are poorly supplied with blankets they must have suf- 
fered severely from the cold, more so where they are, for it is a 
very bleak place. On visiting the quarters, found them crowded 
around a few coals in their respective tents, some having good 
blankets thrown across the shoulders, others pieces of carpet, others 
a gum blanket, others a piece of oilcloth commonly used for the cov- 
ering of tables. Generally they have one blanket to three men, but a 
great many are entirely without. A great many of the tents have 
been pitched over old sinks lightly covered. Complaints have been 
made, but nothing has been done to change them.” 

Continuing Shotwell’s own account of conditions: 

“Tt is perhaps needless to say that our captors took measures to 
draw profit from the famishing condition of the prisoners. Many 
of them had Northern relations and friends who hastened to supply 
them with money, clothes, and boxes of provisions. A few boxes 
were allowed to come in, from time to time, to encourage the pris- 
oners to send for more; but everything of value or luxury was stolen 
from them, and the odds were as three to five that the box would never 
be heard from, notwithstanding that the express companies reported 
its delivery at the prison door. 
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“One scheme called the ‘Wholesale Steal’ was to make proclamation 
that all boxes would be admitted without stoppage. Instantly each 
starving prisoner began to ransack his memory for the name of 
some one to whom he could apply for food and clothes. Many of 
the Southerners had sisters or brothers, or old mercantile customers 
at the North; hence were quickly furnished with what they asked. 
Nay, the articles were started, and duly arrived at the prison, but 
never reached the prisoner. 

“As soon as a large number of boxes came to hand, a fresh proc- 
lamation was issued confiscating the whole lot.1 Correspondence was 
also shut off for a time so that the prisoners could not warn their 
friends to withhold their kindness; consequently the official thieves 
reveled for weeks upon the food sent to the poor starving wretches 
who were being hauled out daily by cart loads. 

“Still another species of robbery was through the ‘sutler’s shops.’ 
The sutler was a brother-in-law of either Major H. G. O. Weymouth, 
the Provost, or of Major Brady, the Post Commandant; at all events, 
they were interested in his sales, and adopted their regulations to 
grind the life blood from the prisoners for mutual profit. All money 
sent to them was retained by Weymouth, and greasy bits of parch- 
ment called ‘Sutler’s checks,’ given in lieu of it. 

“Large commissions for collecting funds sent by draft or express, 
(the only way to make sure of its arrival) were expected, and dis- 
counts were demanded on torn cheques, even though thus torn when 
they were handed out. 

“The sutler’s window was a horizontal slit in the wall, opening 
into a cuddy-hole of a shop containing a stock of cheese, crackers, tea, 
coffee, salt, sardines, and canned fruit, pickles, ete. Such as are 
usually sold at a large profit. But ordinary profits were despised by 
the bloated human spider who sat at the ‘Hole-in-the-wall,’ licking his 
claws and maliciously demanding two and three hundred per cent for 
his wares; well knowing that the famishing prisoners would be forced 
to buy at any price. And if occasionally the latter began to complain, 
the shop window was closed for a day or two; whereupon the weal- 


1 For possible confirmation of this, see Official Records, 119, p. 489. , 

2 The following were the articles which could be sold by the sutler to the prisoners: 
Tobacco, cigars, pipes, snuff, steel pens, paper, envelopes, lead pencils, penknives, postage 
stamps, buttons, tape, thread, sewing cotton, pins and needles, handkerchiefs, suspenders, 
socks, underclothes, caps, shoes, towels, looking glasses, brushes, combs, clothes brooms, 
pocket knives, scissors. Groceries: crushed sugar, syrup, family soap, butter, lard, smoked 
beef, beef tongues, bologna sausage, corn meal, nutmegs, pepper, mustard, table salt, salt 
fish, crackers, cheese, pickles, sauces, meats and fish in cans, vegetables, dried fruits, syrups, 
lemons, nuts, apples, matches, yeast powders. Table furniture: crockery, glassware, tin- 
ware. 
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thier prisoners, that is to say, those best supplied with Northern 
resources, stormed at the poor wretch who had sold his coat for half 
a loaf of bread (worth two cents at the shop just outside the prison 
wall) because he dared to murmur against the ‘favor’ of being skinned 
alive! These be small things to read about, doubtless to those who 
never suffered them in the least degree, but they made a sum of 
suffering and bitterness that crushed the soul out of many a gallant 
fellow, whose loss would blight a happy home far away in Dixie.” 

There is one striking omission from Shotwell’s story. He makes 
no mention of the negro prison guards and their eagerness in shooting 
prisoners upon little or no provocation.’ Possibly things had im- 
proved when he reached there, but in March, 1864, a newly-arrived 
prisoner was shot wantonly by Sergeant E. H. Young of the Second 
New Hampshire. An inquiry evidently desired to justify him but 
could not, but Colonel Hoffman, Commissary General of Prisoners, 
reported it as “fully justified.” General E. R. S. Canby pronounced 
it “entirely unjustifiable,” and recommended a trial for murder, in 
which General E. A. Hitchcock concurred. A court of inquiry was 
ordered and the case thus disappears. 

In April, 1864, William Laird, a Confederate prisoner and ser- 
geant major of the prisoners’ camp, wrote a complaint of the negro 
guards to Captain W. A. Crafts, Assistant Provost Marshal, calling 
attention to the treatment the prisoners received at the hands of the 
negroes. He, after reciting several instances, said: 

“Both the conduct and the conversation of the colored men evi- 
dence that there is a sort of rivalry among them to distinguish them- 
selves by shooting some of us. The one who does so gains an éclat 
which the others envy; and animated frequently by vindictive feel- 
ings they make pretexts to vent them.” 

Captain Crafts made the following comment: “I have every reason 
to believe that the statement of Mr. Laird . . . is correct.””? 

That such things still occurred during Shotwell’s stay is indicated 
by a special order in August warning sentinels not to fire upon pris- 
oners for slight offenses. 

Shotwell says that by the end of a month the prisoner had only one 
thought—how to escape. His own tent was only twenty feet from the 
wall and one day he discovered that one of the planks contained a 

1 Accounts of such shootings can be found in Official Records, 119, pp. 1097-1104; 


120, pp. 163-165, 383-385. 
2 Official Records, 120, p. 383. 
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line of small holes about two feet apart, from top to bottom. With a 
half dozen pegs, so he argued, one might on a stormy night reach 
the top and finally reach the beach, and by wading out make a suc- 
cessful escape. 

Several agreed to make the attempt and the pegs were made and 
tested, canteens were secured, food stored and such articles of citizen’s 
clothing procured as were available. A rough chart of the country 
north of the point was prepared by some of the Marylanders. When 
the plan had progressed to this point their hopes were somewhat 
cooled by the return of three prisoners who had escaped shortly be- 
fore. Two were turned back by the fact that the stockade, at the 
north end of the camp, projected into deep water. One could swim, 
but the marsh beyond the stockade was impassable except by a nar- 
row road upon which a picket soon captured him. 

In spite of this discouragement they persisted. Shotwell thus 
describes the reasons: 

“We were growing desperate. Bad news from Richmond, added 
to the daily loss of some comrade whom we had learned to like, and 
the debilitating effect of the poisonous well water rendered us almost 
demented. 

“There was not a tree upon the Point, or any green thing to lessen 
the glare of the July sun on the hot sand and glassy waters; the sieve- 
like tents afforded no shelter; the high fence cut off every whiff of 
breeze, and the ‘Pen’ seemed like the bottom of a great grave-pit 
glowing at a white heat! 

“To enhance our torment came intelligence of a total cessation of 
‘exchange of prisoners,’ followed by rumors that we were about to 
be transferred to that ‘Lowermost Hell’ of human hells, Fort Dela- 
ware Death Pen. As the report ran from tent to tent, faces grew 
white, and hands were clenched in universal resolution to suffer it 
not.” 

It was finally decided to select 130 officers to whom under the di- 
rection of Major Branch of Petersburg, Virginia, who had a revolver, 
should be confided the conduct of the whole affair. Escape from the 
heavily guarded camp being impossible, it was decided to overpower 
the guards upon the vessel carrying them to Fort Delaware and cap- 
ture the vessel. Quoting Shotwell again: 

“All were to listen for the crack of Major Branch’s pistol; where- 
upon each squad should pounce upon one or more of the guards, 
wrench away muskets, and suppress any attempted resistance. 
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“Our chief, who understood navigation, took upon himself the 
capture of the pilot and the engineer, to prevent any sudden alarm 
by the whistle in case of passing vessels. 

“In short our plan provided for every probable emergency; and 
by its very audacity seemed assured of success; since the Federals 
might be expected to lay aside suspicion after seeing us fairly en- 
tered. the capes of the Delaware. Upon effecting the capture we 
could exchange uniforms with our guards, send them down in the 
hold with all of our own men, except those in blue garments, and 
quietly sail down to some point on the York or the Potomac, then to 
disembark, and, after taking a supply of provisions, burn the ship 
and march to the nearest Confederate lines, with flags and prisoners 
—a glorious triumph!’ 

But when the day dawned the prisoners marched to the boats under 
guard of the entire garrison under arms. Alongside the transport 
was a gunboat. And instead of being allowed on deck, all were or- 
dered into the hold. 

“Tt was our experience in coming from the Pamunkey to the Point 
repeated and intensified. The weather was warmer, the crowd 
greater, the distance longer, and sea-sickness superadded. 

“Oh, the horrors of that night! The hold was so sticky with the 
drippings of the previous cargoes of molasses, bacon, fish, ete., that 
one could not sit down, not even lean against the sides, while the 
stench of rotten bilgewater, and six hundred soldiers in a sweat bath, 
was nauseating in the extreme. This, joined to the tossing of the 
vessel, in a stiff gale, soon caused dozens to drop down in the filth 
and darkness, too dizzy and seasick to care if trodden underfoot by 
the swaying mass. Groans of distress and suffering arose from all 
parts of the black hole; and many poor fellows, half poisoned by the 
purgative mineral water, of which I have spoken, fairly implored the 
guards to kill them, and put them out of their misery. 

“When morning dawned many pitiable sights were unveiled. 
As the long procession of prisoners staggered out upon the wharf at 

Fort Delaware the universal thought was one of despond- 
ency, as if each had been warned like the lost spirits in Dante’s 
Hell—‘Abandon Hope, all ye who enter here!’ The reputation of 
the place for cruelty was already familiar to all of us; and it needed 
no more than a glance at the massive fort with its hundred monster 
guns, the broad moat, the green slime dykes and the scores of sentries 
pacing to and fro in all directions, to quench every lingering hope 


of escape.” 
2 


THE FARMERS’ ALLIANCE IN NORTH CAROLINA 
By Joun D. Hicks 


In the spring of 1887 a North Carolina farm journal stated with 
rare accuracy what the farmers of North Carolina and of many of the 
other agricultural states had been thinking for some time. “There 
is something radically wrong in our industrial system,” it complained. 
“There is a screw loose. The wheels have dropped out of balance. 
The railroads have never been so prosperous, and yet agriculture lan- 
guishes. The banks have never done a better or more profitable 
business, and yet agriculture languishes. Manufacturing enterprises 
never made more money or were in a more flourishing condition, and 
yet agriculture languishes. Towns and cities flourish and ‘boom’ and 
grow and ‘boom,’ and yet agriculture languishes. Salaries and fees 
were never so temptingly high and desirable, and yet agriculture 
languishes.”’ Nor was this situation imputed to America alone. 
Once in an unguarded burst of rhetoric a high priest of the Al 
liance movement pointed out that similar conditions prevailed in all 
thickly populated agricultural countries, high tariff and low tariff; 
monarchies, empires, and republics; single gold standard, silver stan- 
dard or double standard.”? It was true indeed that the blessings of 
civilization had not fallen upon all mankind with equal bounty. To 
the upper and middle classes more had been given than to the lower; 
to the city dweller far more than to his country kinsman. The farmer 
had good reason to believe, as he did believe, that he worked longer 
hours, under more adverse conditions, and with smaller compensation 
for his labor than any other variety of man on earth.® 

Few farmers anywhere could have been in more straitened cirecum- 
stances than those of North Carolina. Ever since the Civil War 
they had lacked, as had all Southern farmers, an adequate “reserve” 
to tide them over a “lean” year, and when in the middle eighties 
one profitless season succeeded another with tedious certainty, they 
found themselves, to use the language of the soil, completely 
“strapped.” Even an occasional good crop brought too slight returns 


1 Progressive Farmer (Raleigh), April 28, 1887. 

2 Ibid., May 13, 1890, quoting C. W. Macune. 

% The Nation (New York), 50:407. For a brief survey of the “‘plight of the farmer,” 
see Solon J. Buck, The Agrarian Crusade. A chronicle of the farmer in politics (Ohronicles 
of America, volume 45—New Haven, 1920), chapter 7. 
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to pay up old debts, for whether crops were good or bad made little 
difference. Prices, under the control of forces which the farmer 
could not understand, were always right at the level of the cost of 
production, or even below that figure. With cotton, tobacco, or grain 
it was all the same. Whatever a farmer raised, he was likely to. have 
nothing to show for his labor at the end of the year, except, per- 
chance, a larger balance against him at the store, and a heavier 
mortgage on his land.* 

In fact, like most of the farmers in the South, the North Carolina 
farmer had become accustomed to doing business on a strictly credit 
basis. If he had lands and chattels he mortgaged them as a matter 
of course, and used the money. Frequently enough he lost his prop- 
erty. Sometimes it was because he was unable to pay his mortgage; 
sometimes it was because he was unable to pay his taxes. The tax 
burden on the mortgaged farmer seemed high out of all reason, for 
no matter how heavily he was mortgaged and how little of the prop- 
erty he held was therefore really his he must nevertheless pay taxes 
on it just as if he really owned it all. If the farmer had lost his prop- 
erty or had never had any he must mortgage his next season’s 
crop. Under such circumstances he bought on time from some coun- 
try merchant and gave a lien on his crop. The merchant to be sure 
charged no interest but he did charge long profits—fifty to a hundred 
per cent—and at the end of the year the farmer was lucky indeed if 
what he had raised equaled in value what he had bought.° 

The credit system contributed also to the retention of the one-crop 
evil which did its full share and more to insure to the farmer a per- 
manent condition of indebtedness. Cotton was almost as good pay 
as money, for it was always marketable, it could not be consumed 
by the producer, and it was comparatively easy to handle. The 
merchant, therefore, wished his customers to raise cotton, and he 
objected strenuously if they proposed to raise instead such articles 
as hay, grain, and potatoes. Indeed, it was far more expedient, if 
not more profitable, for the farmer to do what the merchant desired— 


4 News and Observer (Raleigh), October 18, 1887; ‘“‘Report of the state board of agri- 
culture, 1888,” in Public Documents of the State of North Carolina, session 1889, number 
12; ‘Memorial of the Farmers’ Alliances of Chatham County,” in ibid, number 25. The 
best secondary account of conditions in North Oarolina during this period is J. G@. deRoul- 
hac Hamilton, North Carolina since 1860. History of North Carolina, ed. Hamilton (New 
York, 1919), volume III. 

5 First annual report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the State of North Oarolina 
for the year 1887 (Raleigh, 1887), 73-77: 101; Hamilton, North Carolina since 1860, 222; 
Holland Thompson, The New South. A chronicle of social and industrial evolution (Chron- 
icles of America, volume 42—New Haven, 1920), chapter 4. 
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plant nothing but cotton and buy on each trip to the store “a bale of 
Indiana prairie hay, a bag of Richmond meal, a sack of Milwaukee 
flour, and a side of Chicago bacon.” Even “cabbages shipped from 
Germany and Irish potatoes from Scotland” were among the items 
charged on the farmer’s bill. The country merchant, however, does 
not deserve all the odium for the perpetuation of the single crop 
evil. The farmer himself, white or black, was ignorant of other 
crops, afraid to try them if he could, and all too willing to buy costly 
fertilizers in order that he might cultivate his traditional patch of 
cotton on worn-out ground year after year. He was tempted, too, 
in his effort to increase his buying power, to put in more cotton than 
he could adequately care for, and if he owned land to trust too much 
of it to unreliable tenants, who all too frequently broke their con- 
tracts at the worst time, and left him their bills to pay. It should be 
noted that while cotton was usually the staple crop in North Carolina 
it was not always so. Tobacco was grown extensively in some locali- 
ties, but with tobacco growers as with cotton growers there was too 
great dependence upon the returns from one crop, too complete re- 
liance upon credit. On the rare farms where diversified agriculture 
had been introduced there was much greater freedom from debt, but 
throughout the State the farmer who raised his own supplies was the 
exception and not the rule. Little wonder that intelligent men cam- 
paigned earnestly against this vicious system. ‘‘We may join all 
the farmers’ organizations that can be devised,” said the Progressive 
Farmer, “but hard times will hover around our firesides so long as 
we buy our meat and bread, hay, fertilizers, and other farm supplies, 
and attempt to pay for them from the proceeds of one crop.’”® 

When the farmer stated his version of the cause of all his woes, 
he did not, however, usually blame himself. Two facts stood out 
distinctly in his mind. One was that the prices of the things he sold 
were too low. The other was that the prices of the things he bought 
were too high. A part of the blame for these conditions he could 
place on the tariff—precisely where Southern farmers had placed it 
for over half a century. Except for the tariff the South could have 
sent the product of its farms to Europe to receive in return manu- 
factured articles at a far cheaper rate than had to be paid to obtain 
the same articles from Northern factories. Or, if he bought imported 


® Report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1887, 76-78; Progressive Farmer, January 
12, 1888, April 23, 1889, March 28, 18938. 
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articles, and some he could not escape buying, he must pay high prices 
in order to swell the government’s tariff receipts. He believed him- 
self to be the victim of a vicious scheme of unequal and unjust taxa- 
tion. Men of vast wealth, beneficiaries of the tariff, often paid very 
little more of it than did the hard-pressed farmer. There was a 
feeling, too, that the price of the things the farmer had to sell was 
beaten down by the protective tariff system. Clearly the high tax 
on imports was bound to lessen the export demand, since foreign 
countries could not afford to buy American goods unless they could 
make their payments in something they themselves produced. To 
whatever degree the protective tariff lessened their chance to sell to 
the United States it lessened their ability to buy from her. And 
every diminution of the foreign demand for cotton or American farm 
products of any kind meant lower prices to the farmer.” 

But it was not the tariff alone that made the farmers’ prices 
unbearable. Great “trusts” were springing up, sometimes but not 
necessarily directly fostered by the tariff, and of such magnitude 
that their control over the prices of certain commodities was com- 
plete. Just what these “trusts” were the farmers hardly knew, but 
from time to time unimpeachable evidence of their existence came 
to light. For example, one well-authenticated combine, which caused 
cotton-growers great distress, was the “jute-bagging trust’ formed by 
a group of cotton bagging manufacturers. Within a few weeks after 
the combination was effected the price of cotton bagging soared from 
seven to fourteen cents a yard.» When there was a sudden and con- 
certed rise in price of commercial fertilizers from about $2.50 to 
$5.00 a ton it was assumed, and probably correctly, that here too a 
“trust”? was to blame. “Trusts” were also held responsible for the 
poor returns obtained by the farmers on what they sold. Correctly or 
incorrectly every unusual and unexpected depression in the prices 
of farm products was attributed to an understanding having been 
reached among the buyers to pay only minimum prices. One thing 
was certain, and that was that the farmer did no price fixing. Mer- 
chants told him exactly what he must pay for everything he bought, 


7 Report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1887, p. 95; “Governor's Message,’ in 
Public Documents of the State of North. Oarolina, session 1889, number 1, p. 32; “Report 
of the Democratic committee of ten,” in Greensboro Daily Record, December 4, 1891. 

8 Proceedings of the fourth annual session of the North Oarolina Farmers’ State 
Alliance, held in the city of Asheville, N. C., August 12, 13, 14, and 15, 1890 (Raleigh, 
1890), p. 14; Progressive Farmer, August 7, 1888, April 16, 1889. 
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but he had no comparbale right to dictate the price of what he sold. 
Little wonder that he felt aggrieved !° 

If not themselves properly classifiable as “trusts,” the railroads 
shared with the “trusts” in the popular estimation the odium of mak- 
ing life miserable for the farmers. In earlier times North Carolina 
had shown exceptional hospitality towards railroads, for within the 
borders of the State distances were fairly western in their magnificent 
reaches, and any project which promised better transportation facili- 
ties had been most gratefully received. Valuable taxation privileges, 
extending even to relief from “any public charge or tax whatever,” 
were still held by some of the roads first chartered. Some even had 
the right, according to their charters, to charge rates up to a specified 
maximum so high that they no longer cared or dared to avail them- 
selves of their full privilege. Indeed, the great demand for railroads 
had driven the State itself into the business, and it still held most of 
the capital stock of two roads which together owned over three hun- 
dred miles of track.” 

By the end of the eighties, however, the railway needs of North 
Carolina were fairly well met. With fifty-one companies doing busi- 
ness in the State, and over 2,500 miles of roadbed" the day of special 
favors to the railroads had passed. Most of the companies were 
at least easily solvent, and to the bankrupt farmers they seemed to 
be overflowing with prosperity. Upon these same farmers railway 
charges were necessarily a heavy toll. If freights on incoming com- 
modities were high the farmer paid more for the things he had to 
buy. If freights on outgoing produce were high the farmer got less 
for what he sold. Railway rates were therefore a matter of vital 
importance to him.” 

In the absence of a railway commission, or any method whatever 
of regulating the roads, it is not surprising that some railway prac- 
tices were open to question. For example, the local companies, in 
order to eliminate cut-throat competition had joined in an agreement 


® Proceedings of the third annual session of the North Oarolina Farmers’ State Al- 
liace, held in the town of Fayetteville, N. O. August 13, 14 and 15, 1889 (Raleigh, 
1889) p. 6; Progressive Farmer, August 21, 1888, January 29, April 9, 1889. 

10 Laws of the State of North Carolina, session 1833, chapter 73, section 19; Gover- 
nor’s Message,” in Public Documents of the State of North Carolina, session 1889, pp! 
14-16; News and Observer, February 8, 1887. 

4 These figures are for 1888. In 1890 there were fifty-nine railroad companies, 
3,100 miles of roadbed, and property value estimated at $13,574,106.75. The rapid growth 
would seem to indicate railway prosperity. ‘Biennial message of Daniel G. Fowle, Gover- 
nor of North Carolina, to the Legislature of North Carolina—Session of 1891,” in Public 
Documents of the State of North Carolina, session 1891, p. 34. 

2 “Inaugural Address of Governor Daniel G. Fowle,”’ in ibid., session 1889, number 
18, p. 9; Progressive Farmer, August 14, 1888. 
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whereby they vested ultimate rate-making authority in one supreme 
rate umpire, whose decisions were not to be questioned. This tended 
not only to eliminate cut-throat competition, but also to eliminate all 
competition over rates, and to make the general level of charges 
higher. It was plain, too, that local rates were unreasonably high when 
compared to through rates. Farmers claimed that on this account, 
such articles as turnips, potatoes, cabbages, and apples could be 
brought to the city of Raleigh from Northern markets and sold for 
less than similar products of the farms of North Carolina. Undoubt- 
edly, also, discriminations were made in favor of “trusts” and com- 
binations whose demands were backed by threats, and against indi- 
vidual producers whose protests could be safely ignored. Petty 
persecutions were not unknown. Merchants in New Bern claimed 
that they were prevented by discriminations from handling the goods 
of Charlotte factories, and were forced to buy Northern goods from 
Richmond. It was commonly asserted that “unequal and unjust 
discriminations” were made by the roads ‘‘as between individuals, 
companies, stations, towns and cities,” and that the result was “to 
build up one city or locality at the expense of another.” Needless 
to say, the farmer could never discover that these practices were de- 
signed to favor him. ‘To his mind the railway rate policy was simply 
“take as much out of the pockets of the farmer as you can without 
actually taking it all.”’* 

But it is probable that the farmer considered the American finan- 
cial system even more of a handicap to his prosperity than tariff, 
trusts, or railroads. Here was a system which, he came to believe, 
failed utterly to provide a money supply adequate to meet the rap- 
idly growing needs of the country. Because of the small volume of 


13 “‘Governor’s Message,” in Public Documents of the State of North Carolina, session, 
1889, p. 17; Progressive Farmer, October 13, 1887, March 6, July 31, 1888; February 26, 
April 2, 1889. The following table shows some interesting disparities in rates: 
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currency prices were unduly depressed, and the farmer felt that he 
got less for his products than they were really worth. Borrowing 
was exceedingly difficult, too, for money was always “scarce.” The 
farmer needed advances on crops and long-term credits on land, but 
he seldom got them, for there were plenty of short-term borrowers 
with more liquid assets to take up all the money the banks had to 
lend. Even if an occasional farmer was able to negotiate a loan he 
was compelled to pay so exorbitant an interest rate that the loan was 
hardly to be preferred to the ruinous prices charged at the country 
stores. Another flaw observed by the farmer in the financial system 
was the inelasticity of the currency. The demand for money was by 
no means uniform throughout the year, and yet the supply of cur- 
rency was fairly constant. In agricultural regions the greatest need 
for funds came always when the crop was thrown on the market, and, 
since this happened at practically the same time of year the country 
over, the demand for money to move the crops was always so great 
that it exceeded the supply. This, the farmer steadfastly believed, 
speedily translated itself into low prices, simply because there was 
not enough money to go around.“ 

Since the national banks formed the hub and center of this per- 
nicious financial system they became the special objects of the 
farmers’ attacks. Why should a perfectly solvent government, which 
already had more money than was good for it, require the national 
banks to buy its bonds at a premium when there were abundant farm 
securities available to be used as banking capital? Was not this 
an unreasonable and unnecessary discrimination against the whole 
farming interest of the country? Why should the banks be limited 
in their issues of paper money to ninety per cent of the face of their 
bonds when money was so much needed? Why not one hundred per 
cent? Better still, why not have the government issue the money 
“direct to the people”? Then why the discrimination against state 
banks? What right had the national government to prevent them 
from exercising the same privileges of issue that it gave to the na- 
tional banks? These and similar questions the farmers asked with 
much earnestness, if not with much logic or knowledge of finance. 
“The one thing needful in the present condition of the people,” said 


14 Progressive Farmer, August 21, 1888, April 20, 1889, May 13, 1890; Greensboro 
Daily Record, December 4, 1891. 
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one of their leaders, “is a debt-paying system of finance, in compari- 
son with which all other questions sink into utter insignificance.” 
As a natural result of the long-continued period of hard times 
came the organization of the farmers for concerted action in righting 
the wrongs from which they suffered. Much credit in this connection 
must be given to Col. L. L. Polk, a practical farmer who in 1866 
began at Winston, N. C., the publication of a weekly agricultural 
paper known as the Progressive Farmer.'® The sensible advice given 
in this journal at once appealed to the farmers of the State, and the 
number of subscribers rapidly increased. Polk, well-advertised by 
his publication, was soon called to Raleigh to become State Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, but he found time to continue the Progressive 
Farmer with the capital city as its new headquarters. Largely 
through Polk’s activities two mass conventions of farmers were 
held in Raleigh in January, 1887, to consider the agricultural condi- 
tion of the State, and if possible to influence the actions of the legis- 
lature then in session. They passed resolutions favoring the estab- 
lishment of an agricultural college and the reorganization of the 
State Department of Agriculture so as to eliminate its nonagricultural 
duties. The second convention also decided upon a state-wide organi- 
zation of the farmers to be known as the North Carolina Farmers’ 
Association, and even went so far’as to adopt a constitution and elect 
officers.‘7 A state organization, however, was of no value without 
active local units, and to the work of supplying this need Polk now 
turned his attention. Already the Progressive Farmer had interested 
itself in the formation of farmers’ clubs in each locality, but it now 
made the multiplication of these clubs its central policy. “Establish 
neighborhood or township clubs; from these organize county clubs; 
and thus be in a position to be properly represented in our State 
Association,” was the oft-repeated advice. Model constitutions for 
the local clubs were provided, and clubs once established were ad- 
monished to get in touch with the state organization by sending the 
number of their membership and the names of their officers to the 
Progressive Farmer. The idea found an immediate response and 
during the spring and summer of 1887 farmers’ clubs sprang into 
existence with great rapidity. Their purpose was strictly social 


15 Proceedings of the fourth annual session of the North Carolina Farmers’ State 
Alliance, 1890, p. 9; Progressive Farmer, December 15, 1887, April 17, August 21, 1888. 

16 The first issue of the Progressive Farmer was February 10, 1886 

17 News and Observer, January 19, 27, 28, February 6, 1887. 
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and educational. Religious and political discussions or anything 
“calculated to mar the harmony of the club” were contrary to the 
constitution. Farmers’ wives and daughters were admitted as hon- 
orary members, and the “club” became a sort of clearing house for 
agricultural information, individual grievances, and neighborhood 
gossip.” 

But the proponents of these clubs soon found that they were not 
alone in the field. The Patrons of Husbandry, dormant since the 
seventies, and not very strong then in North Carolina, suddenly 
showed signs of returning life. Numbers of the old “granges” were 
reorganized, and during the year 1887 alone not less than 1,500 mem- 
bers were added to their rolls.*® Far more significant was the en- 
trance into the State of the powerful National Farmers’ Alliance 
and Codperative Union, which was sweeping the southwest. This 
society, characterized as a “strictly white man’s, nonpolitical, secret, 
business association,” had existed in Texas since 1875, or perhaps 
earlier, had started its rapid growth during the lean years of the 
eighties, and in January, 1887, had become an interstate organization 
by absorbing a Louisiana order of similar name and purpose. 
Armed with a District of Columbia charter of incorporation, the 
Alliance began the same year to spread its gospel into all the states 
of the South.?° Everywhere its missionaries went success was almost 
instantaneous. In April an organizer reached Robeson County, 
N. C., and in a matter of days he had twelve or fifteen local alliances 
at work, with a county alliance “on top of them.” Wake County 
in which the capital city of the State is located, was attacked next 
with similar success. By the end of the summer eight counties had 
fallen in line, 132 subordinate alliances had been formed, and a 
State organization had been effected. Meanwhile the farmers’ clubs 
had been wondering what was to happen to them, for the new order, 
with its attractive ritual and its wider national appeal was no mean 
competitor. They were not long in finding out. For a time Farmers’ 
Clubs, Granges and Alliance chapters existed side by side with a 
fair degree of harmony, but eventually the Alliance, with the com- 
plete approval of Polk and his influential Progresswe Farmer, ab- 
sorbed all the rest. Polk speedily assumed the leadership of the 


18 Progressive Farmer, April 14, May 26, June 2, 1887. 

1® Hamilton, North Oarolina since 1860, 225; Progressive Farmer, January 19, 1888. 

2 W. Scott Morgan, History of the Wheel and Alliance and the Impending Revolution 
(Fort. Scott, Kansas, 1889), 281, 293, 294; Appletons annual cyclopedia, 30:299; Pro- 
gressive Farmer, May 19, September 9, 1887. ' 
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Alliance movement in the State, and his paper became its recognized 
organ.”! 


With its roots thus firmly fixed the new order grew amazingly. 
By the time of the second annual meeting 52 county alliances and 
1,018 suballiances had been formed; a year later the numbers had 
increased to 89 county alliances and 1,816 suballiances, and in 1890 
every county but one in the State had its alliance organization, 2,147 
suballiances were at work, and 90,000 farmers were enrolled. Pos- 
sibly the Alliance increased slightly in numbers during 1891, but 
it is doubtful if it ever had as many as 100,000 members in the 
State at any one time. After that year it declined both in member- 
ship and in influence.”? From March 7, 1889, it operated under a 
liberal state charter as the “Farmers’ State Alliance of North Caro- 
lina.”’?8 


In the beginning the work of the Alliance was not primarily of a 
political nature. Doubtless many of its leaders considered an educa- 
tional program for the farmers far more essential than concerted 
political activity. Knowledge of scientific methods of farming was 
all but entirely lacking in every section of North Carolina, and what 
was worse little or nothing was being done to improve the situation. 
Certainly Polk was keenly aware of this, for with the very first 
issues of the Progresswwe Farmer he pushed forward the idea of a 
State Agricultural College, which should serve not only as a place for 
the better training of prospective farmers but also as a center for the 
dissemination of agricultural information to all the people of the 
State. He urged that the landscrip fund, acquired from Congress 
in 1862 for the endowment of an agricultural school, but thereafter 
applied to the support of the State University, should be transferred 
to the support of the new institution. With Polk’s views the farmer 
conventions of January, 1887, heartily agreed, and the resolutions 
they framed on the subject were translated by the legislature into 
law with all convenient haste. Next year the State College of Agri- 
cultural and Mechanic Arts was opened at Raleigh.2* The same 


2 Proceedings of the third annual session the Farmers’ State Alliance, pp. 5-6; 
Progressive Farmer, May 19, June 23, July 7, 1887; March 13, 1888; News and Observer, 
October 30, 1887; Hamilton, North Carolina since 1860, 226. 

22 Proceedings of the third annual session of the Farmers’ State Alliance, p. 6; Pro- 
ceedings of the fourth amnual session, p. 7; Proceedings of the fifth annual. session, p. 4} 
Progressive Farmer, March 31, September 15, 1891. 

23 Private Laws of the State of North Oarolina, session 1889, chapter 105, pp. 692-695. 

24 Progressive Farmer, February 17, 1886; News and Observer, January 28, 1887; 
Proceedings of the Third Annual Session of the North Oarolina Farmers’ State Alliance, p. 
22; “Report of the State Board of Agriculture for the year 1888,” in Public Docwments 
of the State of North Carolina, session 1889, number 12, pp. 10-16. 
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legislature that founded the new agricultural college was led also 
by Polk’s activities to reorganize the State Department of Agriculture 
so as to enable it to devote its attention more strictly to farmers’ 
welfare work. Among other things it became the duty of the board 
“to codperate and aid in the formation of Farmers’ Institutes in all 
the counties of the State,” and to send the Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture or some representative, “to assist in holding these institutes at 
least once in every two years.” By the year 1888 this valuable work 
was well under way. Probably of more immediate aid to the farmers 
were the discussions on agricultural questions which were a part of 
nearly every Alliance gathering. Based not only upon personal 
experience, but also upon articles in the Progressive Farmer and 
other sources more technical these discussions did a great deal toward 
making the current findings of scientific agriculture intelligible to 
the ordinary farmer.” 

The business feature of the Alliance was also important. The act 
of incorporation conferred upon the Alliance full “power to conduct 
mercantile or manufacturing businesses, operate warehouses, stock- 
yards, grain elevators, and packing establishments, and manutfac- 
ture fertilizers.”*° Not many of these powers were ever exercised, 
but a state business agency was created to aid the farmers in buying 
agricultural instruments, fertilizers, and even groceries direct from 
the manufacturers. The capital with which the business agent 
worked was furnished by selling shares in as small amounts as one 
dollar each to the farmers, the money to be returned to the sub- 
scribers whenever the agency was discontinued. In this fashion a 
fund which eventually amounted to about $33,000 was accumulated 
and a flourishing business was begun. In 1890 the Alliance agent 
claimed that the factories gladly gave him discounts varying from ten 
to sixty per cent, and that in a single year he had done nearly 
$325,000 worth of business. In general the Alliance frowned upon 
all efforts to establish codperative stores. Its purpose, said a high 
officer, was “to protect the agricultural and laboring classes against 
monopolies—not to make merchants” ; but occasional codperative ven- 
tures were tried nevertheless. These usually turned out badly—one 
founded in Charlotte, for example, “was soon out of existence leay- 


2% Report of the State Board of Agriculture,’ in Public Documents of the State of 
North Carolina, session 1889, number 12, p. 5; Greensboro Record, November 22, December 
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ing the endorsers with a debt of several thousand dollars as a re- 
minder of its brief career.” But the state agency saved to the 
farmers who had the cash to patronize it a great amount of money. 
Its chief failing lay in its inability to do anything for those who 
were wholly dependent upon credit for their supplies.” 

The educational and business features of the Alliance were, how- 
ever, of relatively minor importance. Fundamentally the Alliance 
was interested in politics. Its leaders insisted from the first that 
it was not a political party, but they generally acknowledged in the 
same breath that the Alliance was greatly concerned as to what the 
political parties were doing. Alliancemen believed that both the 
state and the national governments, if they so desired, could lighten 
greatly the farmers’ load—the chief trouble was that the farmers’ 
point of view had never been given adequate attention either at 
Raleigh or at Washington. As one writer phrased it, “We don’t 
advise bringing politics into the farmers’ organizations, but we do 
advise taking . . . agricultural questions into politics. Take 
these questions into your nominating conventions,” he told the 
farmers, “have them put into your political platforms and see to it 
that your candidates shall stand strictly and squarely upon them.’”* 
This advice held good regardless of parties, for the Alliance was 
composed of both Democrats and Republicans. In North Carolina, 
however, as indeed in the whole South, Republicans were so rarely 
elected to office that what they did mattered little, and the Alliance 
interested itself chiefly in guarding Democratic platforms and nom- 
inations. So effective were these efforts that by the time of the 
election of 1888 members of congress, of the state legislature, and 
all others in authority stood in great awe of Alliance pronounce- 
ments. Platforms suggested by the Alliance were adopted with 
scarcely an amendment, but oftentimes politicians found that the 
most reckless promises they could make were of no avail so far as 
their personal fortunes were concerned. The farmers held with 
disconcerting frequency that in the selection of their representatives 
previous political experience counted for nothing when compared 
with direct contact with the soil. Farmers were elected to local, state, 
and even national offices as never before. The State legislature chosen 


2 Proceedings of the third annual session of the North Carolina Farmers’ State Al- 
liance, p. 7; Proceedings of the fourth annual session, pp. 13-15; Progressive Farmer, 
August 21, 1888; Greensboro Patriot, January 4, 1893, quoting the Oharlotte Observer. 
See also Appletons’ Annual Cyclopedia, 30:299. 
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in 1888 was composed mostly of farmers and in the House of Rep- 
rseentatives an Alliance leader was chosen speaker. ‘Two years 
later practically all the Democrats and about half the Republicans 
in the legislature were pledged to carry out the Alliance program, and 
eight out of the nine members elected to Congress proclaimed Al- 
liance views.”? 

But the farmers soon discovered that there was a considerable 
distance to travel from election promises to their fulfillment. When 
they brought forward as their first great reform measure the crea- 
tion of a state railway commission they found that all was not clear 
sailing. They might have been forewarned by the fact that such a 
law was defeated by the legislature of 1887,°° but with the Demo- 
cratic platform of 1888 favoring a commission, with the Democratic 
governor of the State strongly recommending it, and with petitions 
signed by tens of thousands of farmers demanding it, they did not 
dream of failure in 1889.3 Nevertheless they did fail. The bill 
passed the House but the Senate turned it down. Members of the 
new legislature were “mostly raw recruits,” the Progressive Farmer 
apologized, for whom the “maneuverings of the wily old political 
leaders” were entirely too much. The reason for their failure was 
not so much ‘“‘a want of backbone as it was a want of experience.” 
This was charitable, for it was fairly clear that the work of railroad 
lobbyists had killed the bill. The railroads were taking no more 
chances on losing their privileges than they could help. “Do they 
not own the newspapers?” the Progressive Farmer inquired in a 
less apologetic moment. “Are not all the politicians their depen- 
dents? Has not every judge in the State a free pass in his pocket? 
Do they not control all the best legal talent in the State?’** Two 
years later, however, the railway interests were \routed, and a 
commission to consist of three members elected by the legislature for 
six-year terms was established. The law forbade rebates and unjust 
discriminations of any kind, established the “long and short haul” 


2 These elections are adequately discussed in Hamilton, North Carolina since 1860, 
pp. 224-2382. 

30 Journal of the Senate of the General Assembly of the State of North Carolina ak 
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principle, and gave the commission full rate-making authority, sub- 
ject to the usual limitations of judicial review.®% 

It is quite the fashion to make light of the work of the early 
railroad commissions, but the one established in North Carolina 
gave a good account of itself. One of its first actions was to rewrite 
the freight schedules for all the roads of the State. This was done 
with a view to the reduction of rates on necessities like grain and 
salt, where the tariffs were lowered in some instances as much as 
forty per cent. Passenger, express, and telegraph rates were in due 
time subjected to similar revision. According to Governor Holt 
this phase of the commission’s activities resulted in a saving to the 
people of the State of about half a million dollars. ‘The commission, 
however, very sensibly avoided antagonizing the roads in unneces- 
sary ways. It consulted them in making the new rates, and again 
after the schedules were completed and before they went into effect 
with the result that commission findings were always accepted with 
the minimum of friction.** By virtue of its authority as a “board of 
appraisers and assessors for railroad companies,” the railroad com- 
mission was able to do another good work. There had long been a 
“vast and unaccountable discrepancy” between the valuation for taxa- 
tion of North Carolina railroads and their capitalization. This dis- 
crepancy was lessened, though by no means removed, by the commis- 
sion’s assessment of railway valuation at about $20,000,000 instead 
of the $12,000,000 on which the roads had formerly paid. The com- 
mission also succeeded in collecting taxes from the Pullman Car 
Company, and from outside corporations whose steamboats operated 
in the waters of North Carolina—sources of taxation never before 
tapped.** To terminate the special exemptions from taxation held 
by some of the railroads considerable litigation had to be added to 
persuasion. The blanket exemption of one road was interpreted by 
the commission to mean only a small portion of its main line—all of 
the branch lines, and much of the main line being held to be outside 
the original exemption contract made between the State and the road, 
and this interpretation was sustained by the United States Supreme 


33 Laws and Resolutions of the State of North Oarolina, session 1891, chapter 320, 
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Court. The legislature assessed against another road, which held a 
property exemption, a tax of twenty cents upon each share of its 
capital stock for every year from 1862 to 1892—a sum of $67,148— 
which the commission took steps to collect. After losing in a lower 
court this road was glad to compromise with the State by the pay- 
ment of part of the stipulated sum and the surrender for all time 
of its tax exemption. By such means the commission gradually 
put to an end the nonpayment of taxes by the railroads, and in 1894 
the last exemption right had been surrendered.*° 

Satisfying as all this progress was it somehow failed to bring 
prosperity to the farmers. Writing in 1893 of a condition which 
had existed for some time Governor Carr was “pained” by the fact 
that there were sections of the State where lands once “considered 
an investment at $25 per acre” were “now being sold at $3 to $5 
to satisfy mortgaged debts,” and were “not sought after by the cred- 
itor class at that.’?’ More and more the farmers arrived at the 
conclusion that they could never hope for better times until some- 
thing had been done to straighten out their disordered finances, They 
agitated for the reduction of the legal rate of interest to six per cent 
without success** (until the session of 1895), but even if the interest 
rate had been lowered it would have affected only a limited number 
of farmers. Something far more drastic was required. Even free 
silver, which was universally accepted by Alliancemen as a step in 
the right direction, would not wholly suffice. It remained for a 
North Carolinian, Harry Skinner, to invent a scheme fantastic 
enough to meet the demands of the most radical.*® Skinner’s idea, 
variously expanded and expounded, became famous as the Sub- 
Treasury plan. Let the national government build throughout the 
country a great system of warehouses, just as it built postoffices, 
customs-houses, and federal buildings of all sorts. Let the farmers 
store in these warehouses such of their grain, cotton, tobacco, ete., 
as they did not at that moment care to sell—just as distillers for 
example, stored their excess products in bonded warehouses with a 


36 Taws and Resolutions of the State of North Oarolina, session 1891, chapter 323, 
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government official carrying the keys. Then at very low interest rates 
let the government issue to the farmers on this security eighty per 
cent of the market value thereof in legal tender notes, just as for 
years it had issued paper money to the national banks on the bonds 
they placed with the treasurer of the United States. Transferable 
warehouse receipts were to be given to all depositors, and the holder 
of one of these receipts might withdraw his “deposit” at will, pro- 
vided he paid back at the time whatever sum of money had been 
advanced upon it. Notes so returned were to be destroyed.*® 

Great things were expected by the advocates of the Sub-Treasury 
should their plan be enacted into law. The farmer would be freed 
from the necessity of taking whatever price was offered him at the 
time his crop came in, for with the assistance of the eighty per 
cent advance he could take his time about selling. Nor would the 
producer of a crop, whether he owned land or not, have any further 
difficulties in borrowing. The currency, too, would be adequate and 
prices would rise accordingly. Moreover an elastic currency would 
at last be achieved, for what thrifty farmer would long be content 
with the payment of even a low rate of interest to secure but eighty 
per cent of the value of his crop? He would sell at the first favor- 
able opportunity, and the amount of his loan would automatically 
be withdrawn from circulation. Thus when money was in demand 
it would be supplied, but when the demand declined the excess money 
would disappear. These arguments were of course the objects of 
immediate attack by those who saw in the Sub-Treasury plan nothing 
but a scheme for unprecedented currency inflation. The constitu- 
tionality of such a measure was questioned, but even more its 
reasonableness. So palpable were its shortcomings that ridicule was 
an oftener-used weapon of attack than reason. One self-styled poet, 
declaring the price of poetry to be low and the market crowded, 
wanted a literary bureau in the government warehouse so that he 
might realize eighty per cent on his unpublished verse and then 
“set down and wait for poetry to go up.” A farmer (ostensibly) 
who had great good luck in plowing up snakes thought it a pity that 


49 Progressive Farmer, April 29, May 13, December 2, 1890; Greensboro Daily Record, 
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there was no Sub-Treasury warehouse where he could deposit this 
fruit of the soil and draw upon it eighty per cent of its value.* 
But neither argument nor ridicule availed to persuade the aver- 
age southern Allianceman of the futility of this plan. The Sub- 
Treasury scheme was endorsed in its entirety at the annual gather- 
ing of the Alliance forces in St. Louis, December, 1889, and a year 
later at Ocala, Florida, the farmers included among their famous 
“demands” one asking for the establishment of “sub-treasuries or 
depositories in the several states which shall loan money direct to 
the people at a low rate of interest, not to exceed two per cent per 
annum, on nonperishable farm products, and also upon real estate, 
with proper limitations upon the quantity of land and amount of 
money.’’*? If this was not an endorsement of the original sub 
treasury plan, it was the endorsement of something very much like 
it, and was generally so construed. Opponents of the Sub-Treasury 
made an earnest effort to split the Alliance on this subject and in 
some regions they actually succeeded in organizing Anti-Sub-Treas- 
ury Alliances.*? Within the State of North Carolina, however, Colonel 
Polk, whose prestige had been greatly increased by his election to 
the national presidency of the Alliance (lately re-christened the Na- 
tional Farmers Alliance and Industrial Union), turned the Pro- 
gressive Farmer to the ardent support of the Sub-Treasury idea, 
even at the cost of losing his chief editorial writer, whose views were 
in “irreconcilable conflict” with this policy. Polk’s influence con- 
firmed most of the North Carolina Alliancemen in their natural in- 
clination towards the plan, and in due time it could be claimed with 
much show of reason that the Sub-Treasury was endorsed by the 
Alliance forces of the State “almost as a unit.” Every county was 
said to have declared for it, and the opposition charges of uncon- 


41 Greensboro Daily Record, August 10, September 16, October 2, 21, 1891. The fol- 
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The Government can make ’em rich, 
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And the People’s Party knows it!’’ 
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stitutionality, paternalism, and class legislation if not refuted were 
at least cheerfully ignored.* 

Nevertheless it was the Sub/Treasury plan which more than any- 
thing else threatened the harmony of the North Carolina Alliance. 
It soon became evident that the Democratic party, in spite of the 
strong Alliance influence over it in the South, could never be relied 
upon to enact the Sub-Treasury panacea into law. Measures looking 
to this end were duly introduced into both houses of Congress at 
Washington only to be buried by the hostile votes of Democrats and 
Republicans alike. Even Senator Vance of North Carolina, who 
reluctantly presented the senate measure at the insistence of Polk, 
turned against the bill he had sponsored, at the grave risk of being 
defeated for reelection by the all-Alliance legislature of 1891. Polk 
indeed wished to punish Vance in this way, but the Senator’s long- 
standing popularity could not easily be overcome, and with the under- 
standing that his vote should thereafter be cast to secure the objects 
of the financial reform contemplated by the Ocala platform he was 
permitted to keep his seat. In company with other prominent Demo- 
crats, however, Vance continued to denounce the Sub-Treasury and 
all its works.*? These circumstances led some of the Alliance leaders, 
especially Polk, to look with favor upon the People’s Party then in 
process of formation as the only party from which they might hope 
to secure adequate financial reform. But to advocate boldly that 
the Alliance throw its support to the Third Party might be to invite 
disaster upon the whole movement. Wherever the “battle for white 
supremacy” had been fought and won the loyalty of the victors to 
the party through which they had fought preceded every other politi- 
cal sentiment. Even the advocates of nothing more drastic than 
reform of the Democracy must take care that their program did not 
threaten the party’s strength. Polk’s attacks on Vance in the Pro- 
gressive Farmer had already been characterized as “threatening war 
on the whites.’’*® 
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This devotion to the “white man’s party,” rendered doubly acute 


by the ill-advised Force Bill, which the Republicans in Congress 
under the leadership of Henry Cabot Lodge had lately tried to enact 
into law, precluded all possibility of separate political action by the 
North Carolina Alliance in 1890.47 But during the following year 
the third party idea took deeper root. North Carolinians, to be sure, 
had little to do with the Cincinnati decision which formally launched 
the People’s Party, but Polk’s position as head of the national Alli- 
ance brought him into constant contact with the Populist leaders, 
and he speedily came to share their views. His paper echoed his sen- 
timents. “The new party,” it noted, “has adopted the Alliance de- 
mands into its platform. Does any one suppose that intelligent Al- 
liancemen will vote against a party that adopts those demands, and 
in favor of a party that not only fails to adopt, but resists those 
demands ? . ”48 During the year Polk made an attempt to 
establish friendly relations between North Carolinians and the west- 
ern Populists. He arranged for “Sockless” Jerry Simpson to tour 
the State in the interests of the new party, and for himself to pay a 
return visit to Kansas, as some thought, to “stiffen up the backbone 
of Kansas Populists who had about concluded that there was to be 
no Third Party in the South.’’*° Polk’s advocacy of the new party, 
far more than Simpson’s speeches, made a profound impression upon 
North Carolina Alliancemen, for there was no man whose views they 
respected more. To begin with he was careful to say always that he 
favored the Third Party only in case the Democrats failed to accept 
the Alliance demands, but few were deceived by this, for nobody 
seriously expected the national Democratic party to surrender to 
the Alliance. It was clear enough that if Polk could bring it to 
pass the North Carolina Alliance would join the Populists. And in 
a sense, this was the only logical thing to do. The Alliance forces 
might for years continue to control State policies and State legisla- 
tion by working through the Democratic party, but it was a national 
policy and national legislation which was now required. Only a na- 
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tion-wide “party of the people” could be trusted to put the desired 
reforms into effect.°° 

Polk presided over the great conference of reform forces which 
met at St. Louis in February, 1892, and he acquiesced heartily in 
its decision to “vote only with the political organization which rep- 
resents our principles.” In general, however, the North Carolina 
delegates, like most of the men from the South balked at third party 
action, and still pretended to hope for satisfactory terms from the 
Democrats. Returning from St. Louis, Polk canvassed the situation 
with a group of fifty representative Alliancemen assembled at Ra- 
leigh, and found them exceedingly anxious to avoid secession from 
the Democratic party except as a last resort. Undismayed Polk 
directed his paper, the Progressive Farmer, to display the Populist 
banner, and he set to work almost single-handed to lead the State 
Alliance into the Third Party movement.** 

His course met with powerful opposition. Elias Carr, formerly 
president of the State Alliance, and still one of its formost leaders, 
came out publicly against the St. Louis platform, and condemned 
the whole Third Party movement. His example was followed by 
other Alliancemen, many of whom went so far as to sever their con- 
nection with the Alliance altogether. Polk, however, in spite of 
the heavy odds against him, won numerous adherents to his position. 
Only a Southerner can realize how keenly these converts to Populism 
must have felt their grievances. They became in the eyes of their 
Democratic neighbors political apostates and traitors to civilization 
itself, more to be reviled even than the Republicans into whose 
hands they played. They invited upon themselves every stinging 
epithet, every slanderous remark, that a host of scurrilous editors 
and orators could devise. No doubt there were a number who joined 
the movement only to secure place and preferment for themselves, 
but the rank and file of the Third Party men were enlisted like 
Crusaders to battle for a cause, regardless of the difficulties that beset 
their way. Perhaps half the members of the Alliance gave Polk’s 
policy their support. The rest were unwilling to risk the reality of 


50 Polk stated his position in this way: “If the Democrats want Alliance votes (in the 
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51 Ibid, February 22-26, March 9, 21, 1892; Greensboro Patriot, May 4, June 8, 1892, 
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white supremacy in what might prove to be but a vain struggle for 
a new economic order.” 

As the time for the election of 1892 approached it became eyi- 
dent that the Third Party men were determined to build an organiza- 
tion from the ground up. Not content merely to support the national 
ticket they sought to put full State and local tickets in the field. 
Their strength frightened the Democratic leaders, especially in view 
of the fact that the Populists might control many negro votes. Since 
1886 a Colored Alliance had existed in the South, and since about 
1890 it had had numerous chapters in North Carolina. Leaders of 
the colored organization claimed 55,000 members in the State, whom 
they believed that they could induce to vote almost to a man for 
Third Party nominees.** Even more ominous was the danger that 
the Republicans would throw their strength to the Third Party in- 
stead of making nominations of their own. To be sure, Republican 
and Populist doctrines had nothing in common except a mutual dis- 
like of the Democrats, but that mattered little. Local Republicans 
would sacrifice much to oust the Democrats from control of the 
State, and the national leaders were not unwilling to help the Popu- 
lists against the Democrats in the South in order to offset the inroads 
which the new party was sure to make upon Republican majorities 
in the Northwest. It was a case of “building a fire under the 
Democratic party” to get even, which might prove also to be the sal- 
vation of the Republicans in the election of 1892. At any rate the 
charge was made repeatedly, with much evidence of its truth, that 
the Republican national committee assisted materially in financing 
the Third Party campaign in North Carolina.™* 

Faced by these circumstances the Democrats made haste to con- 
cede to the farmers every possible point. They sought to include in 
their platform every Alliance demand, and they searched anxiously 
for nominees who would appeal to those who eclamored for reform, 
even opposing the nomination of Cleveland for the presidency, and 
passing over all the old party “wheel-horses” to bestow the nomination 
for governor upon Elias Carr—‘‘dirt” farmer, member of the com- 
mittee which framed the Ocala demands, former president of the 

ba Creehannrs Daily Record, March 7, 9, 1892; Greensboro Patriot, March 9, April 20, 
May 11, 1892 

53 Appletons’ Annual Cyclopaedia, 30:301; Progressive Farmer, July 31, 1888, August 
Sean peat 11, October 15, 1891; Greensboro Daily Record, December 5, 8, 11890, 


54 Tbid., March 12, July 25, August 19, 20, ebieerer 6, 15, November i, 1892; 
Greensboro Patriot, July 20, August 8, 1892 
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State Alliance and still active in its work, but an opponent of the 
St. Louis platform and the Third Party movement.®® In spite of 
these concessions the Democrats almost despaired of carrying the 
State, and for the first time in many years North Carolina was listed 
in the “doubtful column.” Then things began to go wrong for the 
Populists. At the beginning of a long train of disasters came the 
untimely death of Polk, whom many people had expected to see 
named for the presidency by the Populist convention at Omaha, and 
without whose energy the new party could never have risen to its com- 
manding position in State politics.°° The nomination of Weaver, a 
former officer of the Union army who had not held his tongue about 
the “rebels” after the war was over, was likewise damaging.°’ The 
Populist State convention was a sad bungle. It was agreed by the 
leaders in advance that the nomination for governor should go to 
Harry Skinner, famed as the author of the sub-treasury idea, and 
regarded by many as the logical successor to Polk’s place of leader- 
ship in Third Party circles.°* In accordance with this plan the 
convention named Skinner by acclamation, but in order to forestall 
the possibility of a Republican ticket being placed in the field, Skin- 
ner announced that he would accept the nomination only on condi- 
tion that he have the fullest liberty to withdraw in favor of the Demo- 
cratic nominee should he find that the Republican party was “by a 
conspiracy about to divide the white vote of the State.”°? Skinner’s 
threat to unite with the Democrats in case the Republicans put up 
a ticket against him was doubtless good politics, but his move was 
misunderstood by the delegates, who speedily took the nomination 
from him and gave it to W. P. Exum, a man of little tact who proved 
himself a liability during the campaign rather than an asset. 
More disheartening still was the success which Republican politi- 
cians had in getting their names on Populist tickets. Scarcely a 


55 Greensboro Patriot, May 25, June 1, 1892. 

56 Greensboro Daily Record, June 11, 13, August 22, 1892. 

87 Ibid., July 13, 20, 1892; Greensboro Patriot, October 5, 1892. Hven Weaver's 
tour of the state during the campaign failed to erase old memories, and Mrs. Lease’s 
coming probably did more harm than good. The Record found “the sight of a woman trav- 
eling around the country making political speeches” to be “simply disgusting.” Sep- 
tember 29, 1892, “Southern manhood revolts at the idea of degrading womanhood to the 
level of politics.’ IJbid., September 30, 1892. ; 

88 Greensboro Daily Record, March 14, June 20, 1892; Greensboro Patriot, August 

2. 
lees ‘88 Tbtd., August 24, 1892; Greensboro Daily Record, August 17, 1892. 

6 Hxum’s worst offense was a personal assault upon Charles B. Aycock, Democratic 
candidate for elector at large. Greensboro Daily Record, October 28, 1892; Greensboro 
Patriot, November 2, 1892. For details of the campaign see Robert D. W. Connor and 
Olarence Poe, The Life amd Speeches of Charles Brantley Aycock (Garden City, 1912), 
pp. 64-67. 
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Populist convention but was manipulated to this end by some adroit 
Republican. Even the State ticket contained Republican names, 
and on local tickets they were almost as numerous as bona fide Third 
Party men.*t To cap the climax the Republicans or at least such 
of them as had not been favored by Populist nominations, finally 
put up a ticket of their own. They knew full well that the name 
Republican would draw the greater part of the negro vote, and with 
the whites divided they believed that they had a chance to win.” 
This activity of the Republicans, more than anything else, drove 
deserting Democrats back to the party fold. Little wonder that when 
the returns came in the Populists almost invariably found their ticket 
in third place with the Republicans second and the Democrats a 
triumphant first. 

The election of 1892 virtually marked the passing of the Alliance 
in North Carolina, although annual meetings continued to be held 
during most of the nineties, and some local chapters may have sur- 
vived even longer. When the legislature of 1893 amended away 
most of the authority granted to the Alliance by the original charter 
of incorporation * it only recorded the popular verdict that the 
Alliance had outlived its usefulness and deserved to die. Members of 
the order who remained with the Democratic party during the elec- 
tion almost invariably withdrew from the Alliance. Those who 
joined the Populists were thereafter Populists first and Alliancemen 
only incidentally. Or, one might better say, the Alliance now be- 
came the Populist party. Between 1894 and 1896 designing poli- 
ticians succeeded in bringing about a half-hearted fusion between 
the Populists and the Republicans which in 1896 won for the latter 
the governorship and a dominant position in the State. The period 
of misrule which followed not only revived the memories of recon- 
struction but it served also to bring about the complete ‘rehabilita- 
tion of the Democratic party. Those Populists who could do so now 
hastened to resume their Democratic connections. A few Third 
Party politicians, whom the Democrats could not forgive for their 


61 A “mongrel” ticket was named in Guilford County which, according to the Record, 
was ‘nothing more nor less than a Republican machine with a Prohibition attachment.” 
Greensboro Daily Record, August 1, 8, 1892. In Edgecombe County a “pepper and salt 
ticket’? was named—i.e., a negro was nominated along with whites. Jbid., August 13, 
1892. See also ibid., June 14, 1892 (quoting the Charlotte News), and September 1, 14, 
1892. 

62, Ibid., September 6, 8, 1892; Greensboro Patriot, September 14, 1892. 

688 The election returns are found conveniently in Hamilton, North Carolina since 1860, 
p. 241. For contemporary comment see Greensboro Daily Record, November 9, 1892; 
Greensboro Patriot, December 14, 1892. 

54 Private Laws of the State of North Oarolina, session 1893, chapter 137, pp. 193-195. 
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apostacy, went over to the Republicans. And in the confusion the 
ragged remnants of the old Farmers’ Alliance dropped completely 
out of sight. 

Too often it is assumed that the Alliance was a failure simply 
because as an organization it did not endure. But such an assump- 
tion is wholly unfounded in fact. That the Alliance accomplished 
far less than its founders hoped from it cannot be denied, but that 
it nevertheless accomplished a great deal is evident from the following 
brief summary of Alliance achievements: 

1. The Alliance contributed immeasurably to the social and 
fraternal life of the rural classes. It brought farmers together as 
had never before happened, at least in North Carolina. It promoted 
a wholesome class consciousness which the mere passing of the order 
was powerless to destroy. 

2. The Alliance did much towards the education of the farmers. 
Its journals and its leaders disseminated information on diversified 
farming and on the various phases of scientific agriculture. Farmer 
insistence resulted in the establishment and the adequate mainten- 
ance of the State College of Agricultural and Mechanic Arts at Ra- 
leigh, which ever since its foundation has contributed actively to the 
improvement of North Carolina agriculture.® 

3. ‘The Alliance established a business agency which during half 
a decade of the hardest years that the rural classes of North Caro- 
lina have ever known cut down the profits that. the middlemen were 
accustomed to take from the farmers by many thousands of dollars. 

4, The Alliance forced a reluctant State government to create a 
serviceable railway commission, which speedily corrected the most 
glaring of intrastate railway abuses, and quite as important, forced 
the roads after a hard struggle to assume something approximating 
their fair share of the burden of taxation. It should be noted in this 
connection that it was the concerted demand of the farmers the 
country over which more than anything else led to the establishment 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. The Alliance drove the 
entering wedge for national control of the railways. 


6 An amateurish but useful paper by Simeon Alexander Delap on ‘The Populist 
Party in North Carolina’ appears in Historical Papers published by the Trinity College His- 
torical Society, series XIV (Durham, N. O., 1922), pp. 40-74. ; “ f 

66 It is interesting to discover that the Alliance legislature of 1891 did some pioneering 
in regard to offering higher education to the women of the State. It passed ‘‘An act to 
establish a normal and industrial school for white girls,” out of which the State Normal 
and Industrial School at Greensboro, later rechristened the North Carolina College for 
Women, developed. Laws and Resolutions of the State of North Carolina, session 1891, 


chapter 139, pp. 126-128. 
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5. In similar fashion Alliance demands placed upon the statute 
books of State and Nation anti-trust laws which were important in 
spite of their ineffectiveness because of the precedent they set. It was 
worth something to secure even the recognition of the principle that 
the government has the right and duty to curb the unfair practices 
of “big business.”’°* 

6. The long-continued efforts of the Alliance to secure the enact- 
ment of a state-wide six per cent interest law finally bore fruit al- 
though only after the Alliance itself had practically ceased to func- 
tion. In general, however, the financial program of the Alliance 
failed, and doubtless it is well that it did. But was it not a worthy 
service to call striking attention to such evils as the inelasticity of the 
currency and the lack of rural credits? Was it not largely the 
fault of the great financiers who failed to work out reasonable solu- 
tions to these problems or even to put their heads to them, that the 
American farmer was led astray by the false gods of fiat money 
and free silver? Repeatedly Alliance leaders asked the financial 
world to show them a better way but they were never shown. 

7. Finally, it was the entrance of the Alliance into politics as 
the People’s Party which drove from power in North Carolina the 
ruling caste of elderly politicians whose conservatism had for years 
thwarted every progressive or forward-looking movement. To ac- 
complish this end the Republican party was permitted to gain con- 
trol of the State through negro votes 


a costly and unfortunate 
experiment. But the new Democracy which in due time assumed 
control was abreast of the times. Its eyes were turned to the future 
and not to the past. 

In these various ways during its brief career the Alliance pushed 
forward the cause of democracy, both political and industrial. The 
contributions that it made were well worth making. ‘The pity of it 
is that in both State and nation the Alliance and its successor, the 
People’s Party, finally chose as the chief remedy for ills that un- 
doubtedly existed and needed remedying the cheap money panacea. 
This mistaken policy wrought the ultimate destruction of the organi- 
zation so painfully evolved. It insured the indefinite delay of a 


st Laws and Resolutions of the State of North Carolina, session 1889, chapter 374, 
pp. 372-373. It seems fair to assume that the Sherman Anti-Trust Law of 1890 was the 
result of Alliance demands. 
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badly needed movement, already too long delayed, for the reform of 
the existing economic order. There must have been great satisfaction 
in certain quarters when it became clear that the new movement had 
forsaken all else for the free silver heresy. For, as an inspired ob- 
server commented apropos the election of 1896, “It was not free 
silver that frightened the plutocratic leaders. What they feared then, 
what they fear now, is free men.’ 


68 Quoted by Frederick E. Haynes, Third Party Movements since the Civil War, with 
special reference to Iowa; a study in social politics (Iowa City, 1916), p. 301. 
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Wixtrram Borpen’s “‘ApprEss TO THE INHABITANTS OF 


NortH CaroLina” 


(1746) 


INTRODUCTION 


William Borden, the author of this pamphlet, was born in Ports- 
mouth, Rhode Island, August 15, 1689. He was the son of John 
Borden, one of the two progenitors of the Borden family in America. 
By profession he was a shipbuilder. Seeing the scarcity of duck 
cloth, necessary for the manufacture of sails, he became interested 
in its production, for which the growing of hemp was also essential. 
The Rhode Island Assembly was invoked for assistance and in 1721 
that body enacted the first of a series of statutes designed to stimulate 
the growing of hemp and flax. In August of the following year 
(1722) Borden was granted a bounty for five years, to the exclusion 
of all other persons, of 20s. per bolt for every bolt of duck he should 
manufacture equal in quality to Holland duck; in October the period 
of the bounty was lengthened to ten years. Nor was this all; in 
1724 he applied for and received a loan of £100 for one year to aid 
in financing his enterprise. In 1725 another loan of £500 for three 
years was granted, and in 1728 a much larger sum, £3,000, to run 
ten years, was also granted on condition that 150 bolts of duck be 
produced annually. In 1731 the exclusive bounty was renewed and 
the requirement to produce 150 bolts per annum was waived, and 
in 1736 the ten-year loan was extended to 1746. 

Between the lines of this legislation one may readily infer that 
there were difficulties in the manufacture of duck, and such was 
the case. Skilled labor was scarce and raw materials were not pro- 
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duced in sufficient quantity. The business did not prosper and in 
1732 William Borden disposed of his business and removed to 
North Carolina. He settled in Carteret County, on a stream which 
he called Newport River, and there he established a ship building 
enterprise. He was undoubtedly a pioneer in that business and was 
widely known as William Borden, the shipbuilder. He was a 
member of the Society of Friends, and was elected to the North 
Carolina Assembly in 1746. When the Assembly organized he de- 
clined to take the oath required of members, and requested that his 
affirmation be accepted. ‘This was refused, and he did not take his 
seat. Two years later, in 1748, he died. His wife was Alice Hull, 
whom he married in 1715. To them were born one son, William, 
very prominent in North Carolina politics in the period of the 
Revolution, and four daughters, Alice, Catherine, Hope, and Han- 
nah. Their descendants lived in Eastern Carolina and intermarried 
with the prominent families of that section. 

Among the public questions of the day, Borden was keenly inter- 
ested in the currency. This is the subject of his Address to the 
People of North Carolina. It is a very human document, showing 
an intimate knowledge of those commercial conditions in the prov- 
ince that were the background of its monetary policy. Fundamentally, 
a lack of good harbors threw the balance of trade against North 
Carolina, both with respect to intercolonial as well as foreign trade. 

“Are not the Inhabitants (for want of a proper Navigation in 
the Government) obliged to purchase all their foreign Necessaries 
at the very last and dearest Hand? When, perhaps, a Parcel of 
Goods or Merchandize have passed through the Expense of Naviga- 
tion, etc., in the neighbouring Governments, and have passed through 
the Hands of many Merchants or Traders, and they have all had 
their Profits on them, and Livings from them, then, perhaps, poor 
North Carolina Planters have the Honour of eating, drinking, and 
wearing some of the riff-raff Remains at a dear Rate: Pray consider, 
then, what all this amounts to, but a supporting Navigation and 
Trade in the neighbouring Governments, at the Expense of the poor 
North Carolina Planters.” 
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In these words are summarized North Carolina’s great trade prob- 
lem—a problem that, in one form or another, has puzzled the minds 
of many public men from the days of William Borden to the present. 
Fortunately facts and figures are cited in illustration. “We may 
find,” he says, “that at New York, Beef is sold from 40 to 60 s per 
Barrel; which being reduced to our Currency, at Six for One, is 
12 to 18 1 per Barrel, our Money; Pork, we may find, goes from 50 
to 80 s per Barrel; which being reduced, at Six for One, is 15 to 241 
per Barrel, our Money: And, moreover, even the many sorts of 
Timber, in our neighbouring Governments, became valuable, by 
Means of a proper foreign Trade; whereby many of the Inhabitants 
(instead of being at an immense Charge to burn it in Heaps) were 
enabled, by the Produce thereof, to clear their Lands. 

“And on the other Hand, it is said, That Sugar, by the small 
Quantity, is sold from 4 to 8d per Pound; which being reduced, at 
Six for One, is 2 to 4 s per Pound, our Money; Melasses is said 
to be sold, from 16 to 18 d per Gallon, by the Hogshead; which 
being reduced, at Six for One, is 8 to 9 s per Gallon, our Money; 
Thus it may appear, by a reasonable Computation, to any Eyes, 
except they are blind, and to any Understanding, except it is stupe- 
fied, that what Sugar the Inhabitants of New York expend in their 
Families, at 2 to 4 s per Pound, our Money, we cannot expend the 
same in our Families here, under 5 to 7 s and 6 d per Pound, in 
our Way of Trading; and so, in like Manner, what Melasses they 
expend in their families, at 8 to 9 s per Gallon, our Money, we must 
expend the same in our families here, at 25 to 30 s per Gallon, in 
our Way of Trade, or otherwise go without it. Salt, also, from 
2 to 3 s in New York, which being reduced, at Six for One is 12 to 
18s per Bushel, our Currency, for which we must give 30 to 40 s per 
Bushel here; And so, in some proportion, we may conclude it is with 
other merchandise.” 

The adverse trade balance drained the colony of specie. Such a 
condition was an excellent background for emissions of paper money. 
The experiment was begun in 1712, at the time of the Tuscarora 
War. By 1729, the year of the transfer of the colony to the Crown, 
the amount of money that had been issued amounted to £48,000. 
Of this a considerable sum had been authorized as replacements, 
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and if the monetary laws had been strictly observed the amount 
outstanding would have been only £10,000; evidence that 
far more than this was actually in circulation is the rate of depre- 
ciation, which was £500 colonial to £100 sterling, and the money 
was practically worthless outside the colony. To remedy this situa- 
tion the Assembly of 1729 enacted a bold measure; £40,000 in bills 
of credit were to be issued, of which £10,000 were to be exchanged 
for previous issues then in circulation, and £30,000 were to be 
loaned on land mortgages at six per cent, one-fifteenth of the prin- 
cipal to be redeemed annually. It was believed that money with land 
as a security would not depreciate; but the population was around 
35,000, bond and free, thus making the amount of paper more than 
£1 for every person in the province. Depreciation therefore con- 
tinued, the ratio in 1731 being £700 or £800 to one pound sterling. 
Moreover there were frauds in the valuation of land accepted as 
security for money, there was considerable counterfeiting, and it 
was impossible to collect all of the annual fifteenth of principal. 

Here was an excuse for further monetary legislation and in 1735 
the installments due on the issue of 1729 were ordered to be reissued, 
thus preventing any currency contraction until the end of the fifteen- 
year period. Moreover, contrary to royal instructions, £12,500 of 
additional currency were authorized to meet current debts and the 
expense of monetary administration. The amount of paper in 
circulation was thus increased from £40,000 to £52,500, and by 
1739 the rate of exchange was officially fixed at £1,000 colonial to 
£100 sterling. 

Such was the situation as the end of the fifteen-year period for 
which the currency of 1729 was issued, approached. Governor John- 
ston called the matter to the attention of the Assembly in 1744. 
Then it was that William Borden proposed his plan for a new cur- 
rency. He had no sympathy with the existing monetary policy 
and he knew that the Crown had issued instructions against further 
issues of paper; but he believed that these instructions would be 
waived if a sound currency could be provided. And to secure such 
a currency he deemed it necessary to adopt a policy that would stimu- 
late external trade. He therefore proposed that £100,000 in paper 
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be issued on land mortgages, one-tenth to be redeemed each year 
in produce. Considering the issue of 1729 there was nothing new 
in this; but he did add a new feature, original and unique. This 
was that the produce collected should be placed in public warehouses 
and sold by the government, three-fourths of the purchase price to 
be taken in goods of the West Indies or elsewhere and one-fourth 
in gold and silver. Through a constant turnover in this business, 
he estimated that at the end of ten years sufficient gold and silvér 
would be accumulated to retire the £100,000 of paper. 

There is no evidence that this proposal was considered by the 
Governor, Council and Assembly. In both sessions of 1744 the only 
measure the Assembly would consider was a bill for “a new cur- 
rency,” and over its details there was so much opposition from the 
Council that nothing was done. Therefore Mr. Borden made an- 
other plea for a sound currency, “the second month of 1745.” In this 
he severely criticised the Assembly for failing to adopt any con- 
structive measure and recommended a produce tax, the goods so 
raised to be exchanged by the government for specie and manu- 
factured articles as the best means of improving trade and bringing 
sound money into the colony. ‘Is there not a duty incumbent upon 
the Inhabitants of North Carolina, who are almost destitute of a 
paper medium,” he asks, “weightily and maturely to consider which 
way a proper Remedy may be calculated, in order to relieve the 
Government from its naked and distressed state ?” 

Again his advice and program were ignored, for the measure 
adopted in 1745 was simply to levy a redemption tax, a measure 
foredoomed to failure, and soon followed by another agitation for 
more paper. Disappointed at the futility of the policy adopted and 
anxious that his own ideas be adopted, he entered the political arena, 
and was elected a member of the Assembly which convened in Feb- 
ruary, 1746. As previously stated, he would not take the oath re 
quired of members, his affirmation was refused, and he was not 
allowed to take his seat. 

It was in 1746, doubtless about the time of his election, that an 
edition of his plan for a sound currency and his criticism of the 
Assembly of 1744 were presented to the public by his constituents 
in Carteret and Onslow counties. There being no printing press 
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in the province, the work was issued from the press of William 
Parks, at Williamsburg, Va. The copy from which this reprint 
is made is in the possession of the Massachusetts Historical Society 
and it is now published with the permission of that organization. 

Whatever criticisms one may make of the soundness of William 
Borden’s plan for a sound currency, it must be conceded that he had 
at heart the welfare of North Carolina, that he had no sympathy 
with existing monetary policies, and that his remedy for the adverse 
trade balance was ingenious. Finally, in a day and generation when 
government money was greatly depreciated, the due bills issued by 
William Borden were widely circulated and were known as “Borden’s 
Scrip.” 
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WHEREAS the following Address and Propositions was put forth, 
under a Consideration, That we, the Inhabitants of North-Carolina, 
fall far short of having an equal Chance in the Value of our Labour 
with our neighbouring Colonies, for Want of a proper furthering 
Trade amongst us, put forth by William Borden, of Carteret County, 
for the Encouragement of the People of this Province, to procure 
Commodities suitable, at their just Value, that would induce Farmers 
to import furthering Good into the Government; whereby they may 
have Opportunty to purchase the furthering Necessaries at the best 
and cheapest Hand, by granting a new Emission of Paper Bills, 
lent out without Use, or any other significant Incumbrance; founded 
upon the Incouragement of Industry, stayed and answered in Respect 
of its Value, by Silver and Gold, ut being their End and Center, as 
will more fully appear by the following Address or Proposition hereto 
annexed ; or without Bills, as appears by a Proposition of a latten 
Calculation, but stitched in one Volume in Quarto; to which Propo- 
sitions we refer the Reader for it is mature Consideration; and we, 
the Inhabitants of Carteret and Onslow Counties, that have Oppor- 
tunity to peruse and weigh them, are of real Opinion, that they 
would be of great Benefit, and vast Advantage to the Province, if 
rightly carried on by Act of Assembly, and prudently managed in 
each County; which behooves the Inhabitants to see to; therefore we 
thought, for our own Interest, and the Interest of our Neighbours, 
ourself under an Obligation, and in Duty bound, to give our neigh- 
bouring Counties the like Opportunity to peruse and | 2] weigh them; 
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For we think them of great Importance, and the most proper Method, 
seeming to us, to put them in Print, and the most likely Way to give 
the Inhabitants the quickest Knowledge of them; therefore we have 
taken that Method now, respecting the first, and Intent of the latter 
Proposition: We are of Opinion, That the first Proposition would be 
vastly more advantageous to the Province than the latter, with that 
Proviso Liberty can be obtained, from the King, for a new Emission 
of Paper Bulls, if Need require; which we doubt not but He would 
readily grant, if there appeared Prospect of Advantage to His Prov- 
ince; which evidently appears in the first Proposition, viz. For a 
Paper Currency; and is made manifest by reasonable and sound 
Arguments, and proved by Arithmetick: And as to the latter, we 
believe it will be of great Advantage to the Province, and was calcu- 
lated in case the King, upon Trial, should refuse to grant a new Emis- 
sion of Paper Bulls; but if we obtain our Request in that, we esteem 
it to be wnferior to the former. Now, thinking it needless to advance 
further in Recommendation of them, concluding they are sufficient 
to recommend themselves, we shall not add, only this we have to re- 
quest of our Neighbours, and Countrymen of this Province, in each 
County, that after a settled Perusal of them, and they appear to be war- 
rantable, that you assent to, and pass them on to the Assembly, for 
their Perusal and Consideration, in order, that if there appears no 
other Proposition of more Weight and Value, manifest by more rea- 
sonable and sounder Arguments, proved more authentickly by Arith- 
metick, to be of greater Ease and Benefit to the Inhabitants of this 
Province, to be put into a Law. 


mea KR So 


NORTH-CAROLINA, &c. 


IT is evident, That Mankind is liable to fall into many Casualties, 
and meet with grievous Misfortunes, in travelling through a howl- 
ing Wilderness, by taking indirect Measures and following wrong 
Courses: And would it not be high Ingratitude (if not a gross Sin) 
in any Man, who seeing his Neighbours in imminent Danger, on the 
Borders of a Desert, even almost arrived at the Brink of Destruction, 
and not call earnestly to them, and labour hard to inform them of 
right Ways, in which they might travel with Ease and Safety? Well, 

Thus it appears, in the Eyes and Understanding of the Author, to 
be the very Case and present Circumstance of the inhabitants of 
North-Carolina, which gives just and necessary Occasion for all the 
honest hearted, who reside in the Government, to call aloud to them, 
and labour to advise and inform them better. 

It is generally allowed, That from the Liberties of Magna-Charta, 
all free-born Subjects to the Crown of Great-Britain, have a native 
Right, not only to think their own Thoughts, but to speak freely also 
in all Cases, Matters, and Things, relating to their own Affairs, 
whether Publick or Private. 

And whereas, the Government of North-Carolina hath Liberty, 
from the King, to make wholesome Laws and Statutes, agreeable to 
its Constitution, for a Publick Benefit; Does it not, therefore, highly 
behove the Inhabitants to examine and consider, strictly, how far 
and how often it hath been mistaken in its Views, in Times past, 
respecting a Paper Medium? Hath not our Paper Mediums, in 
Times past, instead of having a good Tendency, ever been a Snare 
and Perplexity, and Burthen to the People? And is it not to be 
feared, will end or terminate to the Ruin or [2] grievous Hurt of 
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many of the Commonalty? However, let that terminate as it may, 
what is past cannot be revoked; nor can Yesterday be recalled: But 
does it not now (especially at this Juncture) highly behove the In- 
habitants, to shape better Courses, and take more direct Measures, 
respecting a Medium, for publick Uses, as well as for Trade and 
Commerce, lest the Government be reduced to the lowest Poverty, 
exposed to open Shame, and appear ridiculous and scandalous in the 
Eyes of its neighbouring Governments, and the Commonalty be 
destroyed in their Interests? Does it not highly behove all the In- 
habitants, to a Man, to consider well, which Way they shall treat the 
King with Honour, in discharging themselves, not only of their 
Quitrents, but by relieving themselves also in all their other Affairs ? 
And when a Method is prescribed for the one, doubtless it may serve 
for the other also. 

But, perhaps, some may query, What Proposal can be made, 
whereby the King shall be honourably treated, in Regard to his 
Quitrents, &c? Others, perhaps, will answer and say, Let us rate 
our Manufactories, in Order to pay our Quitrents and publick 
Charges: But if it is possible to prescribe some regular Method, to 
pay our Quitrents in Gold or Silver, according to Patent, Will it 
not then be a gross Imposition, to pay the King his Dues, with our 
lumbering Commodities? And to say, we will make him Amends, 
by undervaluing our Labour, and let him have our Commodities at 
a low Rate: Pray what will all this amount to, but a burthensome 
and base Imposition upon the Inhabitants, and the only Way to dis- 
hearten the People, and give the Governments, on each Hand, the 
Advantage over us? And will it not, also, have a direct Tendency 
to discourage the further Settlement of the Country? Which all 
must allow will not be very consistent with the King’s Interest, as 
well as for the common Advantage of the Province. 

If this be the distressed State of North-Carolina, for want of a 
proper Currency, or useful Mediwm, whereby every Man may be en- 
abled (honourably) to discharge his Duty to his King, in Respect to 
his Quitrents, as well as to promote Trade and Commerce (that neces- 
sary Article) in the Government, let it be well considered and ex- 
amined into, Whether a new Emission of Paper Bills cannot be made 
useful to relieve the Inhabitants in their Distress, when all the for- 
mer Emissions have had a Tendency, rather, to lead the Commonalty 
into further Intanglements, and to aggravate their Punishment? 
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Let it be now examined into, Whether a new Emission of Bills 
cannot be projected, that shall afford them Relief. Cannot a Scheme 
be calculated for a Paper Currency that shall circulate freely, and 
be serviceable, in common, to the Inhabitants, both gentle and simple, 
and not be liable to be hoarded up in the Chests and Coffers, and hid in 
Holes and Corners, and in the End be made a Trap and Snare 
to the Commonalty? /To which may be answered, Yea; as may 
more fully appear, by a Scheme hereto annexed. Have not the 
Commonalty a native Right (according to the Hnglish Establish- 
ment) to hear, see, think, speak, and act, rationally, for themselves ? 
Is not the General Assembly of North-Carolina constituted from 
Home? Does it not consist of three Branches, to wit, Governor, 
Council, and House of Burgesses, in Representation of King, Lords 
and Commons, in G'reat-Britain? If so, Are not then the House of 
Burgesses, in North-Carolina, one Branch of the Legislature? Are 
they not elected, to that Service, by the major Vote or Voice of the 
Commonalty? Are they not thus appointed, by each several [3] 
County, in the Province, to give due Attendance at the General 
Assembly, there to appear, as Eyes for the Commonalty, as Kars for 
the Commonalty, and as Mouths for the Commonalty? And, as they 
are thus sent forth, as it were, with the Lives and Liberties of the 
Commonalty in their Hands, to represent and serve the Commonalty, 
in carefully guarding the Country, that no unwholesome Laws be 
inadvertently made, that may prove burthensome and destructive to 
the Inhabitants; how essentially necessary is it then, for every hon- 
est-hearted Burgess, to think freely, and speak freely, in Behalf 
of the Commonalty, as he is in Duty bound, and, if possible, to suf- 
fer no inadvertent Proposal whatsoever, to be passed into a Law, 
that may in any wise be hurtful to the Commonwealth ? And how vile 
must all such Burgesses appear, in the Eyes of every honest-hearted, 
thinking Man, who, for sinister Views and Self-interest Sake, will 
betray so great a Trust? And inasmuch as there is too gkeat an 
Aptness in Man, to be warped and swayed by Self-interest and sinis- 
ter Views; how essentially necessary is it therefore, for every of 
the Commonalty, to a Man, in every County, to be exceeding thought- 
ful and more than common careful, for the future, in the Choice of 
their Burgesses? For let it be considered; Is there any Man made 
a Burgess, till he is elected and created a Burgess by the Common- 
alty? Is it not then the Commonalties immediate Concern and 
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Business, to elect Men, who seek to be strictly just in their Prin- 
ciples, who will labour faithfully, also, to serve their King and 
Country, with Integrity of Heart, in Matters of so great Conse- 
quence as are committed to their Charge? Let it be considered 
further, also; Can a legal General Assembly be held in the Province 
without a proper Set of such Burgesses? Is not the House of Bur- 
gesses one Branch of the Legislature, without whom no authentick 
Law can be enacted or made in the Government? If the Case be 
so, let it again be considered; If wild Steerage be made in the 
Province, whose Door then does the Fault lie at? Does the Fault 
lie at the Governor’s Door, who represents the King’s Person, and 
sits in General Assembly waiting to give his Assent to all wholsome 
Laws that are enacted, having the Concurrence of both Houses? Let 
Charity be extended to the Governor; let him be excused. Is it 
owing then to the Council or Upper House? If it is known that the 
Misfortunes and heavy Burthens the Commonalty labours under, 
are owing to them, Why then are they not tax’d with it? Or is it 
not owing rather to the Weakness, Simplicity, and Folly of the 
Commonalty themselves, whose Right and Privilege it is, to nominate 
and appoint the whole House of Burgesses, who are a House of In- 
struments created by the Commonalty, to give Attendance in the 
General Assembly, in the Commonalties Stead and Place; there to 
act in all Matters and Things redounding to the King’s Interest, 
and the Commonalties Good? Now if the Commonalty neglect this 
great Privilege and Point of their Duty, are they not then grossly to 
blame? If the Commonalty, instead of voting for Men of Integrity, 
who have the Good of the Country at Heart, will vote for selfish 
Men, who, with private Views, are seeking in every Shape, privately 
to milk and gull the Commonalty, to advance their own private in- 
terests; are not the Commonalty then much to blame, when instead 
of carefully chusing judicious Burgesses, who will labour faithfully 
to serve them in their Streights and Difficulties, and strive hard to 
relieve them in their Distress, do perhaps care and make Choice of 
heavy Task-Masters, who lord it over them? And what shall be 
said then in this Case? Does it [4] not evidently appear, That it is 
chiefly, if not altogether, owing to the Thought and Conduct of the 
Commonalty, whether they move forward or go backward, whether 
they stand still, or whether they entirely fall? How highly then 
does it behove them to double their Diligence, as in Duty bound, for 
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the Interest of their King, the Promotion of his Country, and for 
their own Good? Can it be supposed there are any, who (knowing 
the miserable and distressed State the Commonalty labours under) 
when a solid Proposition is made in General Assembly for the 
Country’s Relief, that will presume to discourage or strike a Death 
to it, except it be such who are empty or void of Wisdom, Honesty, 
and common Humanity; even such whose vicious Inclinations move 
them to think, that by keeping the Commonalty in a State of Poverty 
and Distress, they may have the greater Opportunity to gull Man- 
kind, reaching, in their Imaginations, after the Fat and the Fleece, 
when the poor Sheep, by being kept to short Meat, are not able to 
get it? Which has also a direct Tendency, not only to sink the Value 
of the Government and destroy its Prosperity, but it tends also, in 
the End, to frustrate all such Men in their vicious Views and Mis- 
taken Notions, of acquiring Honour and Interest to themselves; 
and by their avaricious and mean Way of Thinking and Acting, they 
may be instrumental to reduce the Government and themselves also, 
to a low State of Poverty and Shame. Wherefore let it be duly con- 
sidered, whether it is not a Duty incumbent upon the Commonalty,. 
when they have elected their several Burgesses, to caution them 
strictly to observe, that whenever a Proposition is offer’d in General 
Assembly, in Behalf of the Publick, that nothing be acted thereon, 
either for it or against it, but what shall be exposed to publick View 
in Print, whereby the Commonalty, whose Right it is, may be satis- 
fied, who are seeking the King’s interest, and the Commalties Good, 
and who are (in their mistaken Imaginations) seeking their by-Ends, 
and pursuing their own selfish Views. With what Abhorrence ought 
all such selfish Burgesses to be looked upon, whose Actions, and 
plausible Projections and Schemes, have a direct Tendency to the 
Downfal, Disgrace and Shame of any People? Whereas, on the 
other Hand, every honest, sincere-hearted Burgess, that leaves all 
selfish Views, and seeks the common Good of his fellow Creatures ; 
whose Labours, Projections and Schemes, have a Tendency to teach 
Frugality and promote Industry, is worthy of double Honour; 
without doubt it will be allowed on all Hands, that to propagate and 
promote Industry in the Province will redound to a publick as well 
as a private Good, which if wisely order’d, in a publick Manner, 
will produce all Manner of Necessaries of Life, so far as the Soil 
and Climate will bring forth: And this Thing called Industry, or 
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Labour, with the Produce of it, must be allowed to be the Founda- 
tion and main Wheel of all Trade and Commerce; All which, if 
prudently entered upon, and honestly pursued, may be a Means to 
advance the King’s Interest, by rendering his Government more 
valuable, and make the Commonalty a happy People; but if the 
Foundation Work is never properly laid, nor the main Wheel in 
Trade and Commerce never set a going, how can it be expected the 
Buildings shall ever go forward, or that the smaller Wheels and 
lesser Movements shall ever go round to a publick Advantage? Does 
it not highly behove the Commonalty of North-Carolina, to behold 
and consider well, the miserable State of the Government? How 
are the Inhabitants puzzled and put to their Shifts, in regard to 
Trade and Commerce? And how grievously are the Commonalty 
streightned, in buying them Necessaries of Life, for want of a proper 
Medium? And how helpless is [5] the Province in respect to Navi- 
gation? Are not the Inhabitants (for want of a proper Navigation 
in the Government) obliged to purchase all their foreign Necessaries 
at the very last and dearest Hand? When, perhaps, a Parcel of 
Goods or Merchandize have passed through the Expence of Naviga- 
tion &c. in the neighbouring Governments, and have passed through 
the Hands of many Merchants or Traders, and they have all had their 
Profits on them, and Livings from them, then, perhaps, poor North- 
Carolina Planters have the Honour of eating, drinking, and wearing 
some of the riff-raff Remains, at a dear Rate: Pray, consider, then, 
what all this amounts to, but a supporting Navigation and Trade in 
the neighbouring Governments, at the Expence of the poor North- 
Carolina Planters: And, will this do? Is it possible this ean redound 
to the King’s Honour? Will this advance his Government? Will 
this make the Commonalty a happy People? Have the Navigators 
been in a Dream ? or the Compass unhung, and the Watchmen asleep ? 
Does not the present State and Condition of the Government make it 
manifest? What can be said to this? Can the Honour of the King’s 
Government, and the Commonalty of North-Carolina, any more be 
supported by this Way of Management, than a Ship without a Bot- 
ton can be supported above Water by pumping? Is it not all the 
same as labouring to pump the Ocean dry? Pray let this Point be 
well consider’d: And if any, for Information, shouw’d query, What 
Remedy can be prescribed? Let it be observed, That the Globe con- 
sists of several different Climates; it’s evident, likewise, that it 
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produces sundry different Necessaries for the Use of Man; And, 
without all Doubt, it was so ordered, that Mankind shou’d have a 
Correspondence one with another. And whereas there is no Mill, or 
other Machine, can move, effectually, to the Advantage of its Maker, 
without Wind, Water, or some artificial Strength, to give it a Motion, 
so neither can the Province of North-Carolina hold a Correspondence 
abroad, nor carry on a pleasant, profitable, and proper Trade 
amongst themselves, without a proper Medium to circulate amongst 
them, in Proportion, as from Time to Time there may appear to be 
a necessary Demand for it. 

It’s very evident that Nature, under the Order and Dictates of 
Providence, has been exceeding kind to the People of North-Carolina, 
even from its first Settlement to this Day: And may not the Ad- 
vantages that Nature has afforded the Government, in Time past 
(considering the Manner of Improvement the Inhabitants have made 
of them) be compared to Rivers of Water, that run plentifully for 
the Use of Man? But if those Rivers are continually running out 
on every Hand, and are not, by some Means or other, supplied in 
Proportion, must they not then, of Consequence, be drained dry ? 
And is not this evidently seen to be the State of North-Carolina? 
It is evident to our View, That it hangs, as it were, behind all the 
Provinces in America, belonging to the Realm of Great-Britaw: 
Are not many of the Inhabitants very poor and needy? But notwith- 
standing, Friends, Neighbours, Countrymen and Partners, whose 
Welfare is earnestly sought for, be not disheartened, or dismayed, 
at the Difficulties you labour under: Let the honest-hearted amongst 
you be rather encouraged, and well-assured, that by a more mature 
Thought, and better Conduct, amongst the Commonalty, in electing 
and advising their House of Burgesses, there may be Methods and 
Means prescribed to advance the King’s Honour, by putting the 
Province into a flourishing State, and making his Subjects a happy 
People; so that they who have but little in the World, may reap in 
a plentiful Manner, and they who have much, may advance in 
Proportion. 

[6] The foregoing being left to your Consideration, it may not be 
amiss to say something respecting a Paper Currency; That is to say, 
on what Footing it may be most proper to put it forth, and how it 
may be most carfully improved, for the King’s Interest as well as 
for a publick Benefit, since every common Capacity knows, or may 
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know, that by taking wrong Paths, or indirect Measures, Mankind 
is led into Difficulties, if not to entire Ruin; which, in Order to 
escape, let the following Ideas or Comparisons be solidly considered 
off : 

Admit there were two wealthy Householders, having, each of 
them, many Sons and others of the Household, and each of those 
Householders put forth a Quantity of Bills of Credit, for each of 
their Families Use and Service; the first Householder furnishes his 
Sons, and others of his Household, with their several Quotas thereof 
upon Loan, making the said Bills their Mark and Center, by obliging 
them to pay in again the same Bills of Credit, with Interest, except 
they will redeem them with the Produce of their Labour at a very 
under Price; inasmuch then the said Bills will answer in lieu of their 
Labour, which they foreknow must go at an under Price: How 
natural is it therefore, for those Sons and Servants of his, to turn 
Idle-packs, by jockeying, sharking, and perplexing each other, that 
by any Means they may procure said Bills, to discharge their Obliga- 
tions, rather than to lie under the Name or Notion of a Disadvantage ? 
The one, perhaps, in his Streights, sells a Plantation, and another a 
Yoke of Oxen, the Third a breeding Mare or Cow, under a Notion 
of getting those Bills of Credit; which Manner of trafficking and 
trifling away their Time, neither adds to their Lands, nor increases 
their Cattle, nor cultivates the Earth; the Consequence of which is, 
that what the one gets, the other must loose: And by thus neglecting 
their proper Business, their Household comes to Poverty and Shame. 

But the other Householder, wisely considering, that Food and 
Raiment were all that they wanted to support this Life, and inas- 
much as Bills of Credit had no intrinsick Value in themselves, and, 
of Consequence, would be of no Service, except they were made to 
answer in lieu of Money, to make an even Ballance between Neigh- 
bour and Neighbour, for proper Utensils, &c. to encourage Industry, 
whereby to procure Necessaries of Life; he, therefore, neither obliged 
them, nor yet encouraged them, to pursue those Bills of Credit, 
(as pursuing Birds in the Air) neither did he make those Bills their 
Mark or Center, which, when caught, afforded them neither Food 
nor Feathers, but wisely made the Necessaries of Life their Mark, 
and Gold and Silver their Center; obliging them to bring in the 
said Necessaries of Life, at their just Value, whereby the Household 
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were plentifully and cheerfully furnished with the Comforts of Life, 
and all were encouraged together. 

Well, if this be a proper Comparison, that conveys any Idea, 
is it not Time then to consider well of what is already written, to- 
gether with the Tendency of it? and also of the great and mighty 
Handy-works of the Creation, which are evident to our View, and 
may teach to any People Knowledge? It is evidently seen that all 
Sorts of Creatures, of what Kind soever, have, in some Sort, a Scrab- 
ble in the World to live and support their Species; some Beasts, in 
the Wilderness, feed upon Grass, and other Herbs, and some upon 
other Fruits of the Earth; the Catterpiller spins her Webb on the 
Oak or Apple Tree, and depends for Food on the Leaves thereof, 
which come by Nature, (without any Cultivation or Propagation of 
their [7] own) and they often times eat themselves out and perish; 
Some Sort of Birds find Use for Hair and Feathers, to build their 
Nests, others make Use of Sticks; the fishing Hawk is diligent 
(after her Kind) to get Fish for the Support of herself and Specie; 
the Eagle, we may observe, is very dexterous, also, to look out sharp, 
tho’ not with any View of lending the industrious Hawk a helping 
Hand, lest they shou’d both come to Poverty and Want; but the 
brightness of her View is only to take away what is already caught. 

In a peculiar Manner, we may behold the industrious Bees; it may 
be observed of them, that so soon as they are quietly hived and got 
settled, and not confused in their own Government, they immediately 
set to work with Courage, and gather their Wax, and draw Honey 
from almost all Sorts of Flowers: We may observe also the Toad, 
which is an Annimal that often lies partly hid under Ground, whose 
native Food is Worms, Flies, and Fleas; notwithstanding which, at 
Times, they will hop round those Hives of Bees, and when they find 
them engaged in their Wax and Honey, they are so avaricious and 
hungry after them (whether by Instinct or ill Habit I leave) that 
without any Thought how, or wherewith they shall be supported 
for the future, they make those industrious Bees their Prey; and 
those Bees, with their Honey in their Bowels, (when eaten by them) 
altho’ extracted from spacious Flowers, yet it’s the Nature of that 
under-ground Animal to convert it to Poison, yea, of a poisonous 
Quality to all those who suffer their Hands to partake thereof or 
their Heads to be infused with it: And it is even further worth our 
Observation, that when diligent Bees multiply and swarm, the young 
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Swarms, naturally incline to assume to themselves their native Man- 
ner and Form of Government; notwithstanding which, many of them 
(through Loss of their native Guide, or Want of proper Aid) get 
shatter’d, confused, and become useless in the Creation, even un- 
worthy of Notice, although surrounded with rich and spacious 
Flowers: How apt are such ill-governed, shattered, and confused 
Swarms (for want of regular Guides to lead them in a native and 
free Manner) to grow lazy, contentious and quarrelsome? In and 
amongst such Swarms, Strife is often created, (no doubt with some 
seeming, though rude, Authority) whereby they are prompted, in an 
angry Humour, to sting, poison, and kill each other, to the total de- 
struction and Overthrow of themselves, even in their own Hives. 
Now, were it given to those Bees (which are created innocent in their 
own Nature) to conceive and see clearly, that the Reason of their 
lazy, indolent, contentious, and quarrelsome State, was owing to a 
poisonous Disposition in their unnatural Guides, by which they have 
suffered themselves to be governed ; and could see also, it’s poisonous 
Quality, how nearly resembling the Toad, that converts all he com- 
mands with his Mouth to Poison: How natural is it to conclude, that 
those disordered and misled Swarms would be surprized at their own 
State and Condition, and be ready to fly for Shame, with Abhor- 
rence of their past rude Conduct, and consult better Measures, to 
establish their Hive in a peaceable and better Settlement for the 
future. 

But Mankind (the most noble of all in the Creation) seeing the 
Weakness and Frailty of all those Creatures, it may be reasonably 
thought and expected of and from them, That they will act upon more 
rational Principles, in getting the Necessaries of Life, and support- 
ing their Specie in the World, than either the dumb Beasts of the 
Field, the flighty Fowls of the Air, or the creeping Insects which 
crawl upon the Face of the Earth. 

[8] And is it not evident also to our View, that when a Hive of 
Bees are not shattered nor confused amongst themselves, but having 
regular Guides to aid them in a prudent Manner, How mutually do 
they proceed in their Business? whose Interest is inseparable, they 
being dependent one on another, in regard to the Preservation and 
Support of each other; all being engaged and employed in their 
proper Work, to the mutual Advantage of their little Community. 
And how do they carry on their Affairs together, with far more Dex- 
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terity and Ingenuity, Yea, far more honourable, in providing and 
procuring their Necessaries, than many of the Oreatures foremen- 
tioned. 

May it not then reasonably be thought and expected of and from 
Man, (a rational Being) that they should far exceed the Bee (a poor 
Insect) in their Method and Manner of prescribing Ways and Means 
that shall tend to a general Advantage of a Government? These 
Similes or Comparisons may serve to convey cautionary Ideas, in 
order that nothing may be projected on the one Hand, or adhered to 
on the other, but what may tend strictly, to the Revival and Preserva- 
tion of a sinking Government; the only Remedy and Means, whereby 
both Province and People, in their distress’d State and Condition, 
may be rebuilt, repaired and recovered, and like as all industrious 
well-governed Swarms of Bees are prosperous in gathering their Wax 
and Honey, even so both Gentle and Simple may be made to 
abound, in a plentiful Manner, with all the Comforts of this Life, 
by Dint of Industry and good Husbandry: For as those former 
Benefits and Privileges, we have received, that came as it were by 
Nature from the Wilderness, served the Inhabitants, then in the 
Infancy of the Province, as well for a Mediwm as for Food and 
Raiment; it is now evident to our View, that those native Benefits 
have had their Time, they are almost eaten out and gone; Is there 
not then a Duty incumbent upon us, to emulate or strive to excel the 
Catterpiller, in labouring to encourage and assist each other, to cul- 
tivate and propagate something, substantial, in lieu thereof? In or- 
der that it may be so, I am willing (if it may be so received) to cast 
in a Mite, in some proper Structure or Building, furnished with 
all necessary Proposals, founded upon Reason, that may invite the 
Governor, Council, and House of Burgesses to view it; tending 
strictly to the mutual Benefit and Welfare of the Province of North- 
Carolina; having due regard to the King’s Honour and Interest 
therein, which consists in the Prosperity and flourishing State of 
his Kingdom and People. And whereas the Government of North- 
Carolina labours, perhaps, under almost as many Difficulties as can 
be named, for want of a proper Medium, the following Proposition 
is therefore offered to the mature Consideration of the Province, 
together with some Accounts, stated in Form, shewing (according to 
the Author’s Apprehension) the great Benefit and Advantage that 
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would accrue to the Government, by granting an Emission of Bills 
of Credit, upon the Faith and Credit of the Province, Liberty first 
of all (with due Submission) being asked and obtained from the 
King, if Need be. 

Admit therefore the Government was to grant an Emission of an 
Hundred Thousand Pounds, Bills of Credit; be the Sum more or 
less, as may discretionally, be adjudged there should be a necessary 
Demand for; the said Bills to be made equal in Value to Proclama- 
tion, as established by Parliament, and to go forth upon Loan, on 
Land Security, for the Encouragement of Industry, and the landed 
Interests, which it behoves every wise Planter to consult: The natural 
Tendency of which Scheme [9] (if rightly considered) is, that those 
Bills of Credit (if wisely negociated) will terminate to the furnishing 
the publick Treasury with an equivalent Sum, in Gold and Silver, 
to redeem them; and they also, in the mean Time, be a Means 
(gradually) to introduce a lively Trade in the Government; which 
will admit of a Growth, and may, eventually, be far more valuable 
to the Province, that ten Times the Value given it from far, which 
will as evidently appear hereafter. 

It is further proposed, That an Agent, or faithful Trustee, be 
appointed (by a Majority of Votes) in each County, by Act of As- 
sembly, in order to receive their several Counties Quotas, or Propor- 
tion, of the said Bills of Credit, with proper Instructions: That 
those Trustees dispose of said Bills upon good warrantable Land Se- 
curity, free of Interest or any other Incumbrances: Saving only, 
the proportionable Quota, or Part of the Charge of Plates, Paper, 
Printing and Signing; with necessary Expences in making said 
Bills of Credit; on Conditions, that the Borrower pay, annually, into 
the Hands of the Agent or Trustee aforesaid, the one tenth Part 
of what he received, in good merchantable Commodities, of the 
Produce and Manufacture of the Government (meaning such Com- 
modities only, as are suitable for a foreign Trade or Market) and at 
such Prices as the same Commodities are sold for, in common, at 
Philadelphia or elsewhere in the neighbouring Governments, for 
Money of equal Value; by which Means those County Agents or 
Trustees, at ten annual Periods, will gradually be possessed of the 
whole Value of said Emission of Paper Currency, in good Country 
Produce, even such as in itself is valuable; and let those Agents or 
Trustees be so qualified and furnished with Instructions, that, as 
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they receive those annual Tenths, in Country Produce as aforesaid, 
they may have Orders also, to sell the said Country Produce, or 
barter it away, to and with any Ship Masters and Merchant Traders, 
as shall and may import suitable Goods or Merchandize into the 
Government; always observing, duly, to contract with the said Ship 
Masters and Merchant Traders, that one Quarter Part of the Pay 
for said Country Produce, be in Gold and Silver, and the other three 
Quarters in Goods and Merchandize by Wholesale, for the Account 
and best Advantage of the Province; even such Goods and Mer- 
chandize as may be adjudged the most suitable for the Use and 
Service of the Inhabitants; and when the said Goods and Merchan- 
dize are so purchased, by the Agent or Trustee, by Wholesale, for 
the Account and Service of the Province, let those Agents or 
Trustees be impower’d further to sell or barter the same away, in 
small Parcels, to and with the Inland Traders and other Inhabitants 
for the Produce and Manufacture of the Government as aforesaid; 
even such Commodities as is or may be suitable for a West-India 
Trade or Market; always observing, duly, that a reasonable Advan- 
tage be made in the Sale of the Goods and Merchandize, aforemen- 
tioned, in order to defray the Commissions and necessary Charges 
that shall or may accrue upon negociating the Affair; and in like 
Manner, let those Produce or Manufacture of the Province, so pur- 
chased, be again sold to Ship Masters and Merchant Traders, as 
aforesaid, for one Quarter Gold and Silver, and the other three 
Quarters in West-India, or other suitable Goods, and Merchandize, 
fit for the Use and Service of the Inhabitants: The Silver and Gold 
so purchased and received to go, annually, into the publick Treasury ; 
and the Goods and Merchandize so purchased and received, by the 
Agents or Trustees, to be again negociated in like Manner as before 
described, and so on. By which Means, if the Affair is prudently 
[10] negociated, it evidently appears, (to the Author’s Understand- 
ing) that at the Expiration of a reasonable Term of Years, the 
Treasury would be furnished with One Hundred Thousand Pounds, 
in Gold and Silver, absolutely and clearly gained to the Province, 
by honest Industry; which will be there a valuable Pledge. (Let 
this be noted) that this Gold and Silver, so gained, will be lodged 
in the publick Treasury, a valuable Pledge, which will keep up the 
Value and Credit of the said Bills; and whenever the Government 
thinks fit to put a Period to their passing as a Medium, the said Gold 
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and Silver is there, ready, to redeem them from those who have 
them in Possession. Now if this Hundred Thousand Pounds, Bills 
of Credit aforementioned, (which in themselves are of no Value) 
may have a Tendency to furnish the transient Traders, and all 
Buyers and Sellers in the Province, with a wholesome and safe 
Medium in their Trade and Commerce, and may tend also to enable 
the Government to introduce, carry on, and support a lively Trade, 
according to the provincial Scheme afore described; and out of their 
Nothingness, may tend (with prudent Management, in a reasonable 
Run of Years) to enrich the Province with One Hundred Thousand 
Pounds in Gold and Silver, (which in itself has an intrinsick Worth) 
therefore I query: If this Proposition were set on Foot, and was thus 
to opperate, to the enriching the Government a Hundred Thousand 
Pounds, in a reasonable Run of Years, pray, who then has the In- 
habitants of the Province been at work for? Hath it not been for 
themselves? Is it not evident, that they borrow the Money of them- 
selves? Do they not set themselves up in the World upon their own 
Foundation, even upon the Value and Credit of their Lands; and 
by one Consent have improved those Bills to their own Advantage, 
without Use or any other significant Incumbrance, saving only the 
Charge of making them; which is paid also out of the same Specie ? 

Thus, the Author is of Opinion, It may be clearly seen, that the 
Province of North-Carolina, from its miserable State of Poverty, 
(saving the solid Soil, which is immoveable) may not only provide 
itself with a credible Mediwm, to stand fast and steady in its Value, 
but may thereby raise itself up in the World, and be enabled to build 
on a right Foundation; even first of all, in their Business at Home; 
secondly, on a proper Bottom, for Navigation, Trade, and Com- 
merce Abroad; and save themselves from the vast Charge of support- 
ing Navigation, in the Neighbouring Governments, at the Expence 
of the Inhabitants of North-Carolina. 

Hence may also be seen, on due Consideration, That the Streams 
formerly mentioned, which are running out on every Hand, to the 
impoverishing both Publick and Private, may, by this Scheme, (if 
honestly pursued and improved) be turned and brought home, pro- 
portionately, to every of our Doors; whereby the Welfare of the 
Country may be credibly recovered, to the Honour of the King, and 
to the common Comfort of all the Inhabitants. 
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And further to evidence, That such a Scheme, improved in such 
a Manner, would have such a Tendency; the following explanatory 
Accounts are formed, under a Supposition, that a Hundred Thou- 
sand Pounds were granted, by Act of Assembly, as aforementioned ; 
and that Ten 'Thousand Pounds, of the same, were alotted as a pro- 
portionable Quota, to be negociated by an Agent or Trustee in 
Craven County, for the Account, common Benefit, and Use of the 
Province of North-Carolina; and the Formation of the aforemen- 
tioned Accounts is introduced by an Account [11] stated, by a sup- 
posed Agent or Trustee, for Craven County, betwixt the Province of 
North-Carolina and himself, (Agent or Trustee) in Manner follow- 
ing: 
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Province of North-Carolina, to and with Timothy Toaster, Agent, or Trustee, 
for Craven County. 


North-Carolina, Dr. 


1747. Sept. 

Fol. 15. To Gold and Silver, for so 
much conveyed this Day into the 
Treasury, it being a Quarter Part 
of one annual Tenth of the Pa- 
per Scheme, as negociated in 
Craven County, for Anno 1746. 
supposed to be five Turns in 
Trade, viz. 


i SiG 

Move: Sigaspe Abb a 250 00 00 
Seconds hurne sess] aa 225 00 00 
DIT sees eee 202 10 00 
COUT CD eae oes a ee 182 05 00 
Leth ee ae a 164 00 06 
1023 15 06 


Contra Cr. 


1745. Sept. éc. 
Fol. 00. By Bills of Credit, re- 


ceived of and from the Province 
Treasurer, to be improved ac- 
cording to Instructions, for Ac- 
count and best Advantage of the 
Province aforesaid and to be ac- 
counted for in like Manner, 
agreeable to Act of Assembly, 
£10,000 00 00 


N. B.—The above 10,0001. is to be 
lent to the Planters, on Land Se 
curity, free of Interest &c. as the 
Scheme specifies. 


But for conveniency A es 
of more easily con- 
veying the intended 
Idea, the following 
Accounts run upon 
1000 1. supposed to be 
one annual Tenth, or 
First Payment, from 
the Planters to the 


Agent, or Trustee 1000 00 
aforesaid.—And let it 
be noted that the 
said One Thousand 
Pounds is negociat- 
ed, carried on, and 
calculated, for five 
Turns in Trade and 
Commercges.- ce. eee 
1747. Sept. 
Fol. 14. By Goods and 
Merchandize, per 
Draught on the 23 15 06 


Treasury, for what is 
over paid in Gold 
and, Silvers aeons 


1023 15 06 
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[12] Timothy Trimsquare, of Craven County, Planter, his Account with 
Timothy Toaster, Agent for the County aforesaid. 


North-Carolina Drs 
1745. Octo. éc. ih Gh WE 
Fol. 00. To Bills of 
Credit upon Loan, as 
per Mortgage Deed, 
dc. dated October, 
1745, to be paid annu- 
ally,, vay L0th- Part 
thereof in the Pro- 
duce and Manufac- 
ture of the Province, 
as the Law directs, 
the First annual Pay- 
ment becoming due 
Octe &Cs LiAGe= eae 


5000 00 00 


N. B.—That in negociating this 
Branch of the Business, there will 
arise a Charge of Commissions, for 
the Agents, or Trustees Trouble; 
which may be defrayed, in Man- 
ner, as the Assembly may see 
to be most convenient. 


Contra Cr. 
VSa Gs 
Fol. 18. By Country 
Produce, One annual 
Payment, receiv’d 
this Day, Oct. éc. 


500 00 00 


Leonard Loveliquor, of Craven County, Planter, his Account with Timothy 
Toaster, Agent, or Trustee, cc. 


1745. North-Carolina, Dr. 

Hy 
Fol—To Bills of 
Credit, upon Loan, as 
per Mortgage Deed, 
éc. dated Oct. 1745. 
to be paid annually, 
a Tenth Part thereof 
in the Produce and 
Manufacture of the 
Province, as the Law 
directs; the First 
annual Payment be- 
coming due Oct. cc. 


5000 00 00 


—Thus the aforementioned Bills of 
Credit are lent out to the Planters, 
on Land Security: And the next 
Action in the Affair, is to receive 
in the annual Tenths for which 
an Account is also stated. 


Contro Cr. 
Be WITS ilo 
Fol. 13. By Country 
Produce, One annual 
Payment, receiv’d 
this Day, Oct. ée. 


500 00 00 
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[13] Country Produce, or Manufacture of the Province, as the Law directs, 
in the Paper Scheme. 


1746. North-Carolina, Dr: 1746. Contra. Cr. 
Oct. Be Sey Gk Nov. txaes ol 
Fol. 12. To Timothy’ Fol. 14. By Tom 
Trimsquare, for one Thumb, Commander 
annual Payment of of the Sloop Rover, 
his Loan Money, re- 500 00 00 for Pork, Beef, Lum- 
ceiv’d this Day ber, dc. sold him, 
Country papas as agreeable to Act of| 10000 0 
Pork, Beef, Lumber, Assembly, to be paid, 
LO ee one Quarter in Gold 
and Silver, the other 
Oct. three Quarters in 
Fol. 12. To Leonard Goods and Merchan- 
Loveliquor, for his Gize.2- a ees 
annual Payment of 500 00 00 —_———_—— 
his ditto, in like Man- 1000 0 0 
Tet eee eee 
Jan. 
A Fol. 17. By Stephen 
Sagamore, Command- 
Dec 
: er of the Sloop 
Fol. 16. To Jeffry Jil Good-Luck, for Pork, 900 00 0 
ae and. Co. a ae Beef, Lumber, ée. 
ries receiv’ fo) a 
them, as Beet, Pork,| 900 0000 oa 
Lumber, éc. for Ac- Bien | pe ea ce 
count of the Prov- 1747. April. 
WC i a ee Fol. 17. By Peter 
Punch, Merchant, 


1746-7. Mar. Commander of the 
Fol. 15. To ditto, for Brigantine Diver, for 


ditto, receiv’d in like Beef, Pork, Lumber, 810 00 0 


eee SS Se NG) 


Manner, ie ah oa éc. sold him, to be 
10 ee ee paid for, in Manner 
Pe ESS See as atoresaidy oo 
1747. May. 
Fol. 16. To ditto, for June. 
ditto, receiv’d in like Fol. 17. By ditto, for a 
Manner; for Account 729 00 00 Parcel of Pork, Beef, 
of the Province, Lumber, dc. receiv’d 729 00 0 
amounting to_--.-_- in like Manner,___-_- 
July. Aug. 
Fol. 16. To ditto, for Fol. 17. By ditto, for 
ditto, receiv’d in ans Pork, Beef, Lumber, 
Manner; for 656 02 00 dc. receiv’'d in like sailed 
count of the ae MED Ol ae 
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(14) Tom Thumb, Commander of the Sloop Rover. 
1746. North-Carolina, Dr. 1746. Contra Cr. 
Nov. i BR GR Nov. U8: 
Fol. 138. To Country Fol, 14. By Goods and 
Produce, Pork, Beef, Merchandize so much 
Lumber, éc. sold and receiv’'d of him, ac- 750 00 00 
delivered him on Con- cording to Contract, 
ditions, that he pays 
for the same, one Fol. 15. By Gold and 
fourth Part in Gold 1000 00 00 Silver, receiv’d of : 
and Silver, and the him, according to 50 00 00 
other three Fourths Contract, in full,___ 
in suitable Goods ae ae 
and Merchandize; for 1000 00 00 
Account of the Prov- 
AN CO ce es 
Goods and Merchandize, for Account of the Province. 
1746. North-Carolina, Dr. 1746. Contra Cr. 
Nov. UaeS Ge Decem. Le Sends 
Fol. 14. To Tom Fol. 16. By Jeffry Jill- 
Thumb, Commander pot and Comp. Inland 
of the Sloop Rover, Traders, for Goods 
for sundry Goods and 150 00 00 sold them, in Par- 900 00 00 
Merchandize, re- Cclas-eeeee Ss 750 00 0 
ceiv’d of him, ac- Advance at 
cording to Contract, 20 per cent. 150 00 0 
NEN eee ee 
1746-7. Mar. 
foe Fol. 16. By ditto, for 
ses Sie a geld Goods sold them, in 
Sagamore, : 
P | Fo epee 
er of the Sloop Good- 675 00 00 vies pees BTO= 00; 00 
Luck, for ditto, the Advance: al 
UC 
2 e 20 Cent. 135 00 0 
second Turn in Trade BYE e Dee 
1747. April. 
UiAl Apt Fol. 16. By ditto, for 
HO eA tel Oo Ee HET Goods, in like Man- 
Punch, Mercht. Com- NOT eae a 607 10 0 729 00 00 
mander of the Brigt. Advance at 
Diver, for a Parcel of 607 10 00 20 per Cent. 121 10 0 


Goods and Merchan- 
dize, the third Turn 


218 


June. 

Fol. 17. To ditto, for a 
Parcel of Goods and 
Merchandize, the 4th 
AMY shay ANT 


Aug. 

Fol. 17. To ditto, for a 
Parcel of Merchan- 
dize, the fifth Turn 
ITiee LTA Cees eee 


Sept. 

Fol. 11. To the Prov- 
ince of North-Caro- 
lina, for a Draught 
on the Treasury, it 
being so much over- 
paid, in Gold and Sil- 


3095 02 00 
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July. 

Fol. 16. By ditto, for 
Goods and Merchan- 
dize parcelled out, in 
like Manner, 546 15 0 
Advance at 

20 per Cent. 109 07 0 


546 15 00 


492 01 06 


Sept. 
Fol. 16. By ditto, for 
a Parcel of Merchan- 
dize, being the Pur- 
chase of the fifth 
Turn in Trade, con- 
tracted to be paid in 
Bills of Credit, for 
the Use of the Prov- 
INCE. one ee 492 01 6 
Advance at 
20 per Cent. 


23 15 06 


98 08 3 


To sundry Charges for Commis- 
sions, Porterage, Housing, ¢c. 
which were omitted heretofore, on 
Purpose, for Conveniency Sake, 


Transferred to Folio 18. 


656 02 00 


3095 02 00 


590 09 09 


3685 11 03 


Transferred to Folio 18. 
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[15] Gold and Silver, for Account of the Province. 

1746. North Carolina, Dr. 1747. Contra Cr. 
Nov. ls. a. Sept. 1. s. d. 
Fol. 14. To Tom Fol. 11. By the Province 

Thumb, Commander of North-Carolina, for 

of the Sloop Rover, so much Gold and Sil- 

receiv’d the Quarter! 959 99 0 ver, paid this Day into 

Part, according to the Treasury, agreeable 

Contract, it being the to Act of Assembly, éc. 

first Turn in Trade, it being the Produce of 


one annual Tenth of the 

Paper Scheme, as ne- 
Jan. > 

gociated for Craven 


Fol. 17. To Stephen Gomly See 1023115 6 
Sagamore, for _ s0 
225 00 0 


much receiv’d, being 
a second Turn in 


1747. Apr. 


so much receiv’d, in 
like Manner, on a 
third Turn in Trade, 


June. 

Fol. lt. Lo ditto. tor 
so much receiv’d, in 
like Manner, on a 
fourth Turn in Trade, 


182 05 0 


Aug. 

Fol. 17. To ditto, for 
so much receiv’d, in 
like Manner, on a 
fifth Turn in Trade, 


FOU LOE Ne 6 Te 

Punch, Merchant, 

Commander of the 
Brigantine Diver, for 202 10 0 
164 00 6 ’ 


1023 15 6 
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[16] 

1746. North-Carolina, IDhie 
Dec. iL 8. a. 

Fol. 14. To Goods and 
Merchandize, for Sun- 
dries, sold and delivered 
them, in Parcels, to be 
paid for in Country Pro- 
duce, as per Act of As- 
sembly, amounting to__ 750 00 0 
Advance at 20 per Cent. 150 00 .0 

900 00 0 

1746-7. March. 

Fol. 14. To ditto, par- 
celled out, and to be 
paid for in like Manner, 
amounting tos_=--_-----< 675 00 0 
Advance at 20 per Cent. 135 00 0 

810 00 00 

1747. May. 

Fol. 14. To ditto, in like 
Mannerires= = sans ea 607 10 0 
Advance at 20 per Cent. 121 10 0 

729 00 O 

July. 

Fol. 14. To ditto, in like 
Mannergena. eee cess 546 15 0 
Advance at 20 per Cent. 109 07 0 

656 02 0 
Sept. 

Fol. 14. To ditto, for a 
Parcel of Merchandize, 
being the Purchase of 
the fifth Turn in Trade; 
for which they are to 
pay, in Bills of Credit, 
for Account of the Prov- 

TCO, Reeser ent 492 01 6 
Advance at 20 per Cent. 98 08 3 


590 09 9 
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1746. Contra 
Dec. 

Fol 13. By Country Pro- 
duce, for Beef, Pork, 


Lumber, éc. receiv’d of 
him for Account of the 
Province, 


1746-7. March. 

Fol. 13. By ditto, re 
ceivy’d in like Manner, 
for Account of the 
ProvinC@s a2 ee 


1747. May. 

Fol. 13. By ditto, re 
ceiv’d in like Manner, 
for Account of the Proy- 
ince, 


July. 

Fol. 18. By ditto, re- 
ceiv’d in like Manner, 
for Account of the Prov- 
INCON a2 swe ne ee 


Jeffry Jillpott and Company, of Craven County, Inland Traders, éc. 


Cr; 
Loe 


900 00 0 


810 00 0 


656 02 0 
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[17] Stephen Sagamore, Commander of the Sloop Good-Luck. 
1746. North-Carolina, Dr. 1746. Contra Cr. 
Jan. LIS: Jan. le SS; 
Fol. 13. To Country Pro- Fol. 14. By Goods and 
duce for Sundries sold Merchandize, for Sun- 
him, as_ Beef, Pork, dries, as per Agreement, 
Lumber, éc. to be paid, according to Act of As- 
the one Quarter in Gold sembly, for the Use of 
and Silver, the other the Province; Value___ 675 00 
three Quarters in Goods Jan. 
and Merchandize, for Fol. 15. By Gold and Sil- 
Account of the Prov- ver, receiv’d in full, for 
incessaValuer 22 ee 900 00 0 Account of the Prov- 
————_ IN Ce; were eee ae 225 00 
900 00 
Peter Punch, Merchant, Commander of the Brigantine Diver. 
1747. North-Carolina, 1D}. 1747. Contra Cr. 
April. Lo eS a. April. eS: 
Fol. 13. To Country Pro- Fol. 14. By Goods and 
duce, for Sundries sold Merchandize, so much 
him, as Beef, Pork, Lum- receiv’d agreeable to 
ber, éc. to be paid, one Contract, for the Use of 
Quarter in Gold and Sil- the Province, Value__. 607 10 
ver, the other three Fol. 15. By Gold and Sil- 
Quarters in Goods and ver, receiv’d in full 
Merchandize, agreeable Payment, per Agree- 
to Act of Assembly; Then eee oe en 202 10 
Via ULC meet Sekar ee 810 00 0 
810 00 
June. June. 
Fol. 13. To ditto, for a Fol. 14. By Goods and 
Parcel of Pork, Beef, Merchandize __receiv’d, 
Lumber, éc., sold him, agreeable to Contract, 
to be paid for in like for the Use of the Prov- 
Manner as formerly, for Thales pi ae eer eee 546 15 
Account of the Prov- Fol. 15. By Gold and Sil- 
ets, aol eee 729 00 0 ver, receiv’d in full, per 
Agreement, for the Use 
of the Province, ~----- 182 05 
Aug. 
Olmos LON CitlOn LOL a: 729 00 
Parcel of Country Pro- Aug. 
duce, in like Manner, Fol. 14. By Goods and 
for Province Account, 656 02 0 Merchandize receiv’d, 
agreeable to Contract, 
for the Use of the Prov- 
INCOM=s soe oe een 492 01 
Fol. 15. By Gold and Sil- 
ver, receiv’d in full, by 
Agreement, for the Use 
of the Province, —---- 164 00 
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[18] Goods and Merchandize continues. 

1747. North-Carolina, Dr. 1747. Contra Cr. 
Sept. ME Ee eet Sept. ba ere ae 
—To Foot of Account —By Foot of Account 


brought from Folio 14.3095 2 0 brought from Folio 14. 3685 11 9 


—To sundry Charges for 
Commissions, Porterage, 

Housing, &c. as afore- 

said, viz. Commissions, 

&c. on Country Produce; 

the first receiving in, at 

2 and a Half per Cent. 

on 10007. 

OGLOCEEMINAG geese eee 25 00 O 
Nov.—Ditto on Sales 

thereof at 2 and a half 

DCUMC CN be maaan ee 25 00 0 
Half Commissions for 

receiving Goods and 
Merchandize, in the first 

TOC CO wee een oe oe ee 12 10 0 
Turn in Trade and Com- 
Dec.—Commissions, &c. 

at two and a half per 

Cent. for Sales. of 

Goods and Merchandize, 

One 00 Ri eeca sees eee 22 10 0 
Jan.—Ditto, for receiving 

Country Produce, at 2 

and a half per Cent. on 

USD Ae a ii ee epee 22 10 0 
Ditto, on Sales of ditto, 22 10 0 
Half Commissions, for 
receiving Goods and 
Merchandize, the 2d 

MUvneINe Tage se aee ee 11 05 0 
—Commissions, &c. at 2 

and a half per Cent. for 

Sales of Goods and Mer- 


chandize, on 810 1.___- 20 05 0 
Ditto, for receiving 
Country Produce, ..--- 20 05 0 


Ditto, for sale of ditto, 20 05 0 
Half Commissions for 
receiving the Goods and 
Merchandize, the 3d 
WUD ithe GO; ten oe ee 10 02 6 


212 02 6 


Transferred to Folio 19. 
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19] 


1747, 

Us 

To Foot in Folio 18,___-3095 
To Foot brought forward 

short, 
Commissions for Sale of 
Goods and Merchandize, 
at 2 and a half per Cent. 

OUve( 29) (es ser ee 18 
Ditto, for receiving Coun- 

tive Produce eenass eee 18 


Ditto, for Sales on Coun- 


try Merodueewee.es a 18 
Half Commissions, for re- 


ceiving the Goods and 
Merchandize, the 4th 


Turn sin= Tradej2-02.. -_ 2 9 
Commissions, for Sale 


of Goods and Merchan- 
dize, at 2 and a half per 


Cent. on 656 1. 2 s.---- 16 
Ditto, for receiving Coun- 


CTY aETOCUGE Ee == see ee 16 
Ditto, for Sales of Coun- 


thyeelroduceme.ws 2 16 
Half Commissions, for re- 


ceiving Goods and Mer- 
chandize, the fifth Turn 


‘Commissions for Sale of 
Goods and Merchandize, 

at 2 and a half per Cent. 

on 5901. 9s. 9d. it being 
the last Parcel sold to 
Jeffry Jillpott and Com- 
pany in Sept. 1747._-_- 14 


Ballance due, in Favour 
of the Province of 
North-Carolina, remain- 
ing under the Care and 
Notice of the Agent or 
TTMIStOOr oes nee eo ote a 242 


North-Carolina, Dr. 


8. 
02 


02 


04 


02 


04 


d. 
0 
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Goods and Merchandize continues. 


1747. Contra Cr. 


lS 220. 
By Foot in Folio 18..._. 3685 11 9 


Craven County, North-Carolina, 
September, 1747. 
Errors excepted, per 
Timothy Toaster, Agent. 
or Trustee for Craven 


County. 
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[20] Thus, from the foregoing Accounts (by diligently negociat- 
ing one annual Tenth or Thousand Pounds, in Craven County) is 
shewn, That in five Times turning the said Thousand Pounds; 
whether it be accomplished in one Year, or whether it may require 
more ‘Time than a Year; be that as it may; yet it evidently appears, 
that by five Turns of said ‘Thousand Pounds, in Trade, there is, 
thereby, conveyed into the publick Treasury a Thousand Pounds, 
in Gold and Silver; and at the same Time there is an out-standing 
Debt, remains due to the Province (from Jeffry Jillpot and Com- 
pany) of Five Hundred and Ninety Pounds Nine Shillings and 
Nine Pence, contracted to be paid in Bills of Credit; which is suf- 
ficient to pay the Agent or Trustee, ‘Three Hundred Forty Eight 
Pounds Four Shillings and Two Pence, for his Commissions, Porter- 
age, &c. and when said Charges are so paid, there yet remains due, 
from Jeffry Jillpot and Company (in Favour of the Province) Two 
Hundred Forty Two Pounds Five Shillings and Seven Pence, in 
Bills of Credit: And it is likewise farther to be considered, that the 
One Thousand Pounds aforesaid, has not only, in five Turns in 
Trade, furnished the Treasury with One Thousand Pounds in Gold 
and Silver, clear of Charge, with Two Hundred Forty Two Pounds 
Five Shillings and Seven Pence, good to the Province, in Bills of 
Credit; but the Inhabitants of Craven County has been, perhaps, 
supplied in the mean While with West-India Goods, and other Nec- 
essaries, for their Use and Comfort, to the Value of Three Thou- 
sand Seventy One Pounds Six Shilling and Six Pence, at prime 
cost. 

Now, if this be the good Effects of negociating and turning One 
Thousand Pounds, in Craven County, Pray, let it be considered, That 
as this is but One annual Tenth of what is negociated in the Proy- 
ince; the Treasury, then of Consequence, will be furnished or sup- 
plied, from the several Counties in the Province, with Ten Thousand 
Pounds, for every five Turns in Trade; and will have good in its 
Favour at every five Turns in Trade aforesaid, Two Thousand Four 
Hundred and Twenty Two Pounds Fifteen Shillings and Ten Pence 
in Bills of Credit. 

Now whereas it so evidently appears, That this Scheme hath so 
grand a Tendency to a publick Benefit, as well as of private Service 
in the Province; therefore if any other Schemes, for a Paper Cur- 
rency, is proposed in the Province, pray let their Authors produce 
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them, that they may be examined and proved, whether they are of 
equal Weight, or whether they will, eventually, contribute more 
than this to a publick Good; whereby the Inhabitants may also be 
in a Capacity, honourably, to discharge their Duty to their King, 
in regard to Quitrents, &e. 

N. B. The foregoing Script is left to the mature Thought of all 
judicious People in the Government, who have Opportunity of read- 
ing it; and it is referred to their solid Consideration. And as the 
Author conceives it is evidently manifest, that there would be an 
Advantage to the Publick, by thus encouraging the Inhabitants, in 
Manner Aforesaid, to bring in the Produce of their Labour, in lieu 
of Bills of Credit, a Query therefore arises, Whether it would not 
be as proper a Method to bring in the Value of the Quitrents in like 
Manner, seeing it appears, evidently, to be in no wise chargeable to 
the Publick; but quite the Reverse; as is sufficiently manifested, by 
the Run of Accounts hereto annexed ? 

But as a'Town or City cannot so properly be built in a Year, even 
so this, perhaps, may (gradually) be brought to pass. In the mean 
Time, it’s the Author’s [21] Opinion, that the Quitrents may also 
be discharged in the aforementioned Bills of Credit, in as much as 
they are equal in Value to Proclamation: And it may, perhaps, with- 
out Difficulty be so ordered, that the Receiver General may, at 
proper Seasons, exchange them in the Treasury, for Gold and 
Silver; and when said Bills are so brought home and centered in the 
Treasury, there arises another Query; Whether the same Bills, so 
brought home as aforesaid, may not, by a new Life given them, by 
Act of Assembly, be again lent out in Manner as formerly, to supply 


their Place again, as a Medium ? 
Farewell. 
eee re aes Pe ee ee eee 


ee DR SK S45 
To the BURGESSES of 


NORTH- CAROLINA. 


Second Month, 1745 


HAVING a native Right to advise with you, who represent the 
Government, (as I doubt not, upon due Consideration, but you will 
readily grant), be pleased then to peruse the following Lines, viz. 

I, having heard that you are returned home from the General 
Assembly, may say, am surprized to hear so little you have done, 
tending to a Publick Good: I wou’d query; Have you weightily con- 
sidered the miserable distressed State of the Government? The Rea- 
sons why it is so, and that it shou’d be thus far astern, or as it were, 
behind all the rest of the Governments (belonging to the Realm of 
Great-Britain) in America? Let me solidly query; Have you 
weightily considered of that weighty and necessary Point afore 
mentioned, and of the Reasons why it so happened? The Inhabitants, 
without doubt, were in Hopes you were then going with Resolution 
on that Design and Purpose, as well as to labour to establish some 
Encouragements in a prudent Manner for its Recovery, by laying a 
proper Foundation for the Inhabitants to build upon; even to propa- 
gate and raise proper Produce: The Effects whereof, to furnish 
and supply the Inhabitants, as well with a Proportion of Silver, 
necessary, as all other foreign Commodities as shall or may be want- 
ing; a material Point to have entered upon Years ago; and much 
more so in our Day, if you, that are Members of the present House 
of Burgesses, carelessly neglect such great and weighty Points of your 
incumbent Duty. Pray, for what Use then are you elected to attend 
the General Assembly ? 

[22] 2dly, As you represent each County in the Province, as 
Ears, Eyes, and Mouths for the People, I query therefore; How 
stands the Affair of Trade and Commerce in the Government? Does 
it appear to your View, that we have an equal Chance with our 
[ 226 ] 
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neighbouring Governments? If not an equal Chance with them, then, 
Why is it that Navigation, and Trade abroad, is not prudently pro- 
moted in the Government? Why is it not wisely encouraged and 
set on Foot as far as may be agreeable with Reason, and Toleration, 
from our Mother Country, in Order that our Importation of foreign 
Necessaries, for Eating and Wearing, may come to us at the first 
and best Hands? 

3dly, And in order, that every Capacity may discover the Rea- 
son, why the People of the Government labour under such ‘a low 
State of Poverty and Distress, in respect to Trade and Commerce, 
let the Accounts of Merchandize in our neighbouring Governments 
be carefully examined into, which will evidently demonstrate to us, 
whether we have an equal Chance with them, Yea or Nay. We may 
be well assured, that except our Navigation and Manner of Trade 
and Commerce, be so calculated, that we can, at all Times, sell the 
Produce of our Labours, at its true Value, equal in Proportion with 
our neighbouring Governments, and be put in a Capacity, also, in 
the Course of our Trade and Commerce, to purchase all our foreign 
Necessaries at an equal or proportionable Lay with them; I say, 
except our Scheme for Navigation, Trade, and Commerce, be thus 
calculated, there must of Consequence, be Poverty on our Side; in 
which State, we are made even a Prey to our neighbouring Govern- 
ments, in respect to Trade and Commerce; as by Information it 
evidently appears. We may find, that at New-York, Beef is sold 
from 40 to 60 s. per Barrel; which being reduced to our Currency, 
at Six for One, is 12 to 18 J. per Barrel, our Money; Pork, we may 
find, goes from 50 to 80 s. per Barrel; which being reduced, at Six 
for One, is 15 to 24 1. per Barrel, our Money: And, moreover, even 
the many Sorts of Timber, in our neighbouring Governments, be- 
came valuable, by Means of a proper foreign Trade; whereby many 
of the Inhabitants (instead of being at an immence Charge to burn 
it in Heaps) were enabled, by the Produce thereof, to clear their 
Lands. 

And on the other Hand, it is said, That Sugar, by the small 
Quantity, is sold from 4 to 8 d per Pound; which being reduced, at 
Six for One, is 2 to 4s. per Pound, our Money; Melasses is said to be 
sold, from 16 to 18 d. per Gallon, by the Hogshead ; which being re- 
duced at Six for One, is 8 to 9 s. per Gallon, our Money: Thus it 
may appear, by a reasonable Computation, to any Eyes, except they 
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are blind, and to any ones Understanding, except it is stupified, that 
what Sugar the Inhabitants of New-York expends in their Families, 
at 2 to 4 s. per Pound, our Money, we cannot expend the same in our 
Families here, under 5 to 7 s. and 6 d. per Pound, in our Way of 
Trading; and so, in like Manner, what Melasses they expend in their 
Families, at 8 to 9 s. per Gallon, our Money; we must expend the 
same in our Families here, at 25 to 30 s. per Gallon, in our Way of 
Trade, or otherwise go without it. Salt also, from 2 to 3 s. in New- 
York, which being reduced, at Six for One, is 12 to 18 s. per Bushel, 
our Currency, for which we must give 30 to 40 s. per Bushel here: 
And so, in some Proportion, we may conclude it is with other Mer- 
chandize. 

[23] Well, if the Case be so, pray consider then. What does all 
this amount to? Does it not plainly shew, that we are supporting 
Navigation, Trade, and Commerce in New-York, or other of our 
neighbouring Governments, who are trading with us, at the Expence 
of our own Inhabitants, to the impoverishing the Publick, and stary- 
ing the Private, which tends, eventually, to the Destruction of the 
whole Province: And I query; At whose Door does the Fault lie, 
that it is so? Is not this proper Business for you? And that you 
weightily consider those Affairs, and as carefully pursue proper 
Remedies ? Is it possible for the Government to subsist and keep Pace 
with the neighbouring Governments, while we are running in those 
indirect Paths? Is it possible that the Commonalty shall steer clear 
of Poverty whilst in those Paths? In which State, Is it possible 
for them to cultivate their Lands, and be instrumental to propagate 
the King’s Government according to their Pattents? Or, Is it pos- 
sible for them to accomplish two or three Day’s Work in one Day, 
or to raise two or three Acres of Corn in one Acre of Ground, and 
all other necessary Produce in Proportion thereto? Or is it not 
rather, so far inconsistent, with a rational Idea, that the Labourer 
is obliged to work upon such Terms, the Effects whereof, will hardly 
purchase him wherewith to cover his Nakedness, unless the Em- 
ployer suffer Loss? I appeal to your own Consciences, Is not the 
State of the Government even such? They that have six or eight 
Negroes, with proper Utensils for Business, have rather a Scrabble 
to live, without being, as it were, held up by the Head or Heels, by 
King or Commonalty, or in some other Shape, than their Planta- 
tion Business can afford them, under the present State of the Prov- 
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ince. What Encouragement is this; to introduce Foreigners for 
the further Settlement thereof? Or, How shall a poor Man be able 
to support his Family, or comply with his Landlord, for his Rents? 
Or be they not so poor, in common, for Reasons before-mentioned, 
that they become rather a Charge to him, Which Way, in the Uni- 
verse, can you think, that the Inhabitants (excepting such as join 
upon the other Governments) shall be able to discharge themselves, 
even of their Quit-rents, &c. and carry on their other Affairs on such 
heavy and discouraging Terms and Conditions as the Government 
of the Province now stands? I could heartily wish those Affairs 
were made the chiefest Concern of your Minds, in respect to the 
Government; and that you, (as a first Movement) might, in a regu- 
lar Manner, give it a proper Motion, and it’s to be hoped, nor do 
I doubt at all, but that, if those Points are regularly moved, in the 
House of Burgesses, the other two Branches of the Legislature would 
co-work together with you, whereby such wholesome Laws might be 
Enacted, that the Government, from its low and distressed State of 
Poverty, might be recovered: Doubtless there may be Means and 
Methods proposed, whereby the Province may be preserved and raised 
over all those Difficulties it labours under; provided the Legislature 
carefully lay the Foundation, in 'a proper Manner, and be more 
than ordinary careful, also, not to undervalue the Province nor the 
Produce of it, themselves, for that it is, at present, so destitute of a 
Medium, whereby to promote Trade and Commerce amongst our- 
selves: Such a Mistake, indeed, might be looked upon, as a gross 
Imposition upon ourselves, and in no wise conducive to establish 
good and wholesome Governments in the Province: Such a Mistake 
would be inconsistent, in respect to propagating the King’s Govern- 
ment, and Interest in it, as it would also be again our own, to be 
obliged to quit and ne [24] glect our Plantations, and flee to the 
neighbouring Governments for Relief of Necessaries, as well as for 
a Medium for Trade and Commerce, perhaps at 150 per Cent. Loss 
to the Publick; and may we not be well assured, that the King bars 
you not from acting, encouraging, and supporting his Children? Has 
he not rather waited, as in Compassion, for several Years, that you 
might propose something in a proper Manner to answer as a Medium, 
even for his Quit-rents? What stood in your Way? Or what hin- 
dered you, that Bill was not prepared and presented to the Upper 
House, in order to have a Pass to the Governor, for his Assent, with 
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the King’s Approbation, to a Proposition well approved of? May 
we not reasonably conclude, that the King (as a Father) hearing of 
our Poverty, matters not whether a Medium be prepared of Paper, 
leather out of old Shoes or new ones, provided it be upon a proper 
Footing, which may tend to propagate and populate his Government ? 
But no doubt, was weary of the old Currency, emitted without Condi- 
tions of Cultivation or Propagation, excepting the Interest thereupon 
arising; which Sort of Paper Currency, with all its Interest, has ever 
been as Traps and Snares, perplexing and vexatious, tending even to 
Poverty itself: And will it not (if not already accomplished) leave 
us in that Condition? But, as it ever was, so perhaps it is now, 
None so blind as they, who, in their Imaginations are above Learn- 
ing, or at least, will not see: What an Imposition would it have been 
upon the Merchants, Yea, even to Nations, provided their Mariners 
would not be advised, nor put by, of their former Methods or Man- 
ner of Navigation, who usually made it a three Year’s Voyage to the 
East-Indies, which is now often accomplished in eighteen Months, 
censuring perhaps all those, who had a clear Sight of more direct 
Methods, without looking through their Spectacles? But, as it did 
not then touch nor ruffle any but the proud, peevish, and guilty, is 
it not even so now? Men of just Principles, Honour and Integrity, 
are willing as well to hear as they are to see; they are as willing to 
perceive and understand as they are to speak. 

Now, to shew by what Method or Means the Government may find 
Relief, I refer you, first, to a Proposition, directed to the Inhabitants 
of North-Carolina; and, upon your mature Consideration thereof, 
doubt not but you will find Encouragement to proceed in such Man- 
ner, agreeable thereto, as may meet with Concurrence in the Upper 
House, and the Governor’s Assent, (the King’s Approbation being 
first asked and obtained) but, if not, there may be other Methods, 
whereby the Province may find Relief from its distressed State and 
Condition. 

We may be well assured, that the Inhabitants will be glad to have 
the Benefit of their own Labour, and hope the Legislature are as 
willing they should, it being for the Interest of the Government. I 
query, Where is the Man among us, that having the Opportunity 
(at any Time) to exchange the Produce of his Labour, at the first 
and best Hand, where perhaps 50/7. may be far better to him than 
100 l. but would readily embrace it? How natural is it for Men to 
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be pleased at such Opportunities of Advantage? But if it should 
be manifested and made evidently to appear, that such a Thing might 
evidently be brought to pass, by the Help of the Legislature, and if 
any Man or Set of Men, should rise up in Opposition, what can be 
said of them? Will it not evidently appear, that such Opposition 
must be owing to either Prejudice, Ignorance, or some selfish Views ? 
How can it be construed otherwise? I would therefore offer a Propo- 
sition to the Governor, Council, and House of Burgesses, for their 
Perusal and Consideration: 

[25] Farstly, I would propose, That an Agent or Trustee be ap- 
pointed (by a Majority of Votes) in each County, to provide suitable 
Store-houses for Merchandize. 

Secondly, Each Tithable to bring in (annually) for a Term of 
Years, such a Part of the Produce of his Labour, as you may, dis- 
cretionally, think to be sufficient to supply the Inhabitants with for- 
eign Necessaries. 

Thirdly, Let the Agent or Trustee afore-mentioned, for each 
County, be authorized to receive the Produce, aforesaid, from each 
Tithable, in such as shall be good and merchantable, and of the Manu- 
facture of the Province, suitable for a foreign Market, and at such 
Prices as the same Commodities are (in common) sold for at Phila- 
delphia, New-York, or elsewhere, for Money of equal Value. 

Fourthly, Let these Agents or Trustees be so qualified and fur- 
nished with Instructions, That (as they receive those annual Tith- 
ables, in Country Produce, as aforesaid) they have Orders to ex- 
change or barter the same away, to and with any Ship Masters and 
Merchant Traders, as shall or may import suitable Goods and Mer- 
chandize into the Government, always observing, duly, to contract 
with said Ship Masters and Merchant Traders, that such a Propor- 
tion of the Pay, for the said Country Produce, as you may think 
proper, be in Silver and Gold, and the other in Goods and Merchan- 
dize by Wholesale, agreeable as it is purchased in the Governments 
afore-named, for the Account and Benefit of the Publick, even such 
Goods and Merchandize as may be adjudged the most suitable for 
the Use and Service of the Inhabitants; and when the said Goods 
and Merchandize are so purchased by the Agents or Trustees, that 
they be impowered further to deliver to every of the Inhabitants 
(in Proportion to their Tithables) the said Goods and Merchandize 
at prime Cost, as purchased by the Agents or Trustees aforesaid, 
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as also their Proportions of Silver and Gold; reserving only a certain 
Quota or Proportion, for defraying the Charges of Commissions of 
Porterage, &e. 

By thus negociating ‘Trade and Commerce, in a publick Manner 
in the Government, for a certain Term of Years, I humbly conceive, 
that by a reasonable Computation it will appear, that fifty Pounds, 
then, will be far more valuable to each Inhabitant, than an Hundred 
Pounds is now. 

For whereas, in our present Manner of trafficking, when the 
New-Yorkers can expend Sugar in their Families, at Two to Four 
Shillings per pound our Money, we must, at same Time expend it in 
our Families, at Five to Seven Shillings and Six Pence per Pound; 
and when the New-Yorkers can expend Melasses in their Families, 
at Eight to Nine Shillings per Gallon, our Money, we must at same 
Time expend it in our Families, at Twenty Five to Thirty Shillings 
per Gallon; and when the New-Yorkers can purchase Salt, at Twelve 
to Eighteen Shillings per Bushel, we (in our wild and rude Manner 
of traificking must purchase the same here, at Thirty to Forty Shil- 
lings; and even so it is, in some Proportion, with all other Goods and 
Merchandize; and when they defray their Charges of clearing their 
Lands by their Timber, we must be at an immence Charge to burn 
it in Heaps. 

Now, admit the Query was put to the Inhabitants of North-Caro- 
lina, Man by Man, whether they would chuse to remain in the per- 
plexed State and Condition they are now in, in respect to Trade 
or Commerce, as well as in regard to paying their Quit-rents and 
publick Taxes, &. Or whether they would chuse, rather, to be 
taxed Five, Ten, or Twenty Pounds per Annum, to promote such 
a Trade as [26] afore-described, whereby they might be furnished 
with Necessaries, at the best Hand, as also with Gold and Silver to 
encourage all our Affairs, I doubt not but all rational Men would 
rather chuse the latter, and if so, Why should any Opposition arise, 
every Man having the Benefit of his Labour at the best Hand? Is 
it not evident, that Mankind has been learning and gaining, by Ex- 
perience, throughout all Ages in making their Necessary Utensils 
of what Sort or Kind soever, even in building their Shipping as 
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well as in making the Seale and Quadrant, graduated from the 
Elements, to navigate them, as well as other Scales, Weights and 
Measures proportioned, to give or find the just Quantity, Weight or 
Value of Gold and Silver, even also of Gold Dust, as well as all other 
Commodities whatsoever? I therefore query, Is there not a Duty 
incumbent upon the Inhabitants of North-Carolina, who are almost 
destitute of a proper Medium, Trade and Commerce, weightily and 
maturely to consider which Way a proper Remedy may be calculated, 
in order to relieve the Government from its naked and distressed 
State ? 

We have Information, That upon some extraordinary Immergency, 
the King (of his fatherly Kindness to his People) is pleased to grant 
them Liberty of making a Paper Currency: Have we not also a na- 
tive Right and Privilege to Address the King? Who knows but he, 
of His Royal Clemency, may grant to poor North-Carolina the same 
Favour of making a Paper Currency, provided it may be Emitted 
upon a sure Footing, and founded upon certain Conditions of Indus- 
try, which may have a direct Tendency to encourage his loyal Sub- 
jects, and advance his own Interest in the Province, by enabling the 
Inhabitants to promote Navigation, and make proper Improvements 
of their Time and Labour, to the mutual Advantage of both King 
and Country, although we must allow Necessaries of Life to be the 
main Wheel in Trade and Commerce: Notwithstanding which, Is 
it not evident, that a proper Medium is a material Article, and may 
be called one of the first Movements in giving it a proper Motion, 
to give Strength, Courage, Resolution and Life to the Inhabitants, 
each and every of them, to proceed with Diligence, in his proper 
Business. Is it not even (comparatively speaking) as the Blood of 
Life, which circulates from Member to Member, throughout the 
whole Body of all living Creatures? And is it not evident, that when 
the Blood is obstructed in any of the Members, the whole Body suf- 
fers with it? If this Comparison conveys a true Idea, What Care 
then ought to be taken, that the Government be furnished with a 
proper Medium, even a Currency (founded upon Industry, and an- 
chored by Gold and Silver) that will have a free Circulation, and 
admit of no Obstruction, lest our Navigation, Trade and Commerce, 
remain to be an intolerable Charge, without any Prospect or Hopes 
of any Advantage to King or Commonalty, as it is now managed 
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amongst us, the direct Tendency of which, is even Poverty itself, 
whereby both Gentle and Simple, Province and People, may (if 
not ‘already so) become almost without Notice. 

Pray consider, what Business, of any Consequence, have we going 
on in the Government? Are we not all halt and lame, for want of 
a Medium? Does it not affect even the whole Inhabitants of the 
Province ? 

I leave this to the mature Consideration of the People of each 
County. 


HISTORICAL NOTES 


By D. L. Corsirr 


Ministers’ SALARIES 


(The compensation for ministers of the Gospel in the period be- 
tween 1760 and 1780 was not very different from the salaries of 
the present day ministers. This fact is easily proved by the records 
in the case of Daniel Earl. 

Earl was an Episcopal minister who was settled in the parish of 
Chowan and who lived near Edenton.’ Judging from the records, 
he was a very active minister, administering the Sacrament to a 
great many and baptising even a greater number of both whites 
and blacks. He not only preached in his own parish but he visited 
others which he said were “destitute of a minister.” But what 
has administering the Sacrament and baptising to do with salaries? 
It has only this to do with salaries. He was paid for both. 

The following will convey some idea of what he received for 
preaching a sermon: 


Col. Jarvis Jones* to Dan. Earl Dr. 1760. 
To ministerial services performed at two several times at 


thesNewland Chapel, atuso leach times seas. =e eae eee ee ys AOS ) 
TomaittonatelOrkieChanels= os ces- ose ae ee ees Gin OO) 
To ministerial services at the Plank-Bridge Chapel__---_-___- aa MR) 
£150 10 

DintoucreDyeCasht TeceiVeds.= oo eases = ee ee ee ee 4: 10: 0 
Balancemauesy tO MDGs ball eere sea eee et ee ee ee eels Us Cv) 


Personally appeared before me the Rev. Dan. Earl this the fourth day of 
april 1763 and swore to this amount. 
JAMES S\wIFt.* 


Thus it seems that Daniel Earl received £3 for each sermon he 
preached but preaching sermons was not the only thing that he was 
paid for. It is true that he was paid a salary by the Society for 


1 Colonial Records, Volume 7, pages 102-457. 

2 Golonial Records, Volume 6, pages 710-711. ; 

3 Jarvis Jones was a major in the Pasquotank militia in 1754, Sheriff of Pasquotank 
County for the year 1758, was a member of the General Assembly in 1760 and commanded 
the 7th regiment of Pasquotank in 1776. See Colonial Records, Volume 6, pages 376-493- 
740 and Volume 22, page 344. 

4 Pasquotank Land Entries up to 1800. 
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the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts as is evidenced 
in his letter of May 15, 1775, to the Secretary. “Nor could I get 
any remittance for my salary from the Society since last March was 
a twelvemonths owing to the present unhappy difference.”? Also in 
his letter to the Secretary of August 20, 1775, he said, “I have 
drawn on the Secretary’s Treasurer for half year’s salary which 
will be due on 29th of Sept. next which I was obliged to anticipate, 
as all communication between Great Britain and the colonies will 
be at an end ten days before this time.’”® Earl at times wrote to the 
Secretary about the conditions of his parish and the number of chil- 
dren and adults baptised and the number of communicants adminis- 
tered to since his last letter. He also told about the sickness within 
his parish, how much the people needed spiritual guidance and educa- 
tional opportunities for the younger generation. He offered to take 
the education of the children under his direction, if the proper pro- 
visions were made.“ But with all his interest in his parish, it did 
not hold the friendship of all his coworkers, and because of that 
failure to hold the good feeling of his coworkers they began to write 
to the Secretary about the manner Earl handled his people. In 
1771 C, E. Taylor writing to the Secretary said in regard to Earl, 
“By writing to James Blount Esquire, one of the Representatives 
for his county, you will be informed that he (Earl) made a charge 
of 30 shillings for going to administer the Sacrament to his mother 
who lay at the point of death and at the same time obliged a poor 
man in the neighborhood to pay him 15 shillings our money (equal 
to 10 shillings sterling)—for baptising his sick child and was not 
satisfied with that. I have of my own knowledge seen a man as 
he passed his door desire him to call in and baptise his child who lay 
sick and he has refused and in consequent of that the child died 
unbaptised.”* Judging from this letter Earl had for his object the 
financial part of the ministry in view and did not consider the good 
he could render and the satisfaction that he could give. Yet in con- 
sideration of the number of people he baptised from time to time 
according to his reports, he served a good purpose and ministered to 
many who would otherwise have been deprived of many spiritual 
blessings. 
5 Colonial Records. Volume 9, page 1251. 
® Colonial Records, Volume 10, page 238. 


7 Colonial Records, Volume 6, pages 240-1. 
§ Colonial Records, Volume 9, page 22. 
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Marriage Contracts 


Would women be so anxious to marry if all had to sign a contract 
similar to the one below? It may be that some would like to marry 
regardless of such a contract. But before an opinion be expressed, 
it might be well to read the contract: 


A marriage contract made this the [torn out] day of January Ano Domt. 
1808 between Jno Hill of the County of Cabarrus and State of North 
Carolina of the one part, and Mary Murph of the county and state as afore- 
said of the other part. 


WITNESSETH that he the said Jno Hill doth agree to and with her the 
Mary Murph to make her the said Murph his lawful weded wife, and give 
her the sum of twenty five pounds North Carolina currency at his decease 
as her dowry, provided that the said Hill lives with her in lawful wedlock 
the term of five years (under) from this day and date. If ten years from 
this date fifty pounds, if fifteen years the sum of seventy five pounds, pro- 
vided the said dowry does not amount to more than a child’s part of said 
Hill’s estate. If either of the said sums annexed to either of the limited 
terms should amount to more than a child’s part of said Hill’s estate allow- 
ing my first children to be equal hrs. (heirs) with the 2nd then and in 
that case the said Murph doth agree to relinquish the said sum or sums 
limited & only take a child’s part of the said Hill’s estate. If a child’s part 
should amount to tripple seventy five pounds, the said dowry stands limited 
to seventy five pounds, and the said Mary Murph [torn out] agree to 
and with the said Hill to take said sum or sums each according to its 
limits or (either of them) according to their limits or child’s part 
as the case may be, & the said Mary Murph doth firmly agree to and 
with the said Hill to relinquish all manner of claim or title to any or all 
part of the said Hill’s estate by virture of her marriage except her limited 
dowry which is to be paid as quick as the money can be raised out of said 
estate after his decease which dowry is to be according to the specific 
contract singularly specified. Therefore the said Hill doth confirm and 
bind himself his hrs (heirs) Etxect (executors) Adms (administrators) or 
assigns to give her the said Mary Murph the above mentioned dowry during 
her natural life or widowhood or while ever she bears the said Hill’s name 
in a chaste and virtuous way of living. But if default is made by said 
Murph in either case then the said dowry is to revert to the use of Sarah 
and Joseph Hill begotten of my first wife and those begotten by me by my 
2nd. wife Mary Murph to be equally divided among them. Therefore I the 
said Mary Murph doth agree and bind myself my hrs (heirs) ete if I should 
chance to have any not begotten by said Hill to comply with the above 
contract in every particular. In witness whereof we have hereto set our 
hands and affixed our seals the year and day first above written. 

Signed and sealed Jon Hitt (Seal) 
jn presence of her 
Mary X MourrH (Seal) 


Samy. SHIN Just. mark 
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STATE OF NoRTH CAROLINA April Session 1808 
Cabarrus County 


Then was the within marriage contract proven in open court by the oath of 
Samuel Shin. 
Recorded in order to be registered. 
Test P. C. Bran C. C. C. 


STATE OF NorTH CAROLINA 
Cabarrus County 


This contract was duly registered in my office in Book N 7 page 77 this 


24 day of June 1808. 
JOHN BERRINGER, P. Register.”® 


Under such a contract it would pay to live at least 15 years, if 
money was the object of marriage. But all marriage contracts were 
not so stringent in the matter of dower. Yet some had other fea- 
tures equally as bad, ‘as the following will indicate: 


STATE oF NorTH CAROLINA 

To all to whom these presents may come, Be it Known, that there is a 
marriage shortly to be solemnized & had between James Gleen of the County 
of Franklin, and Sarah Barrow of the County of Warren, Witnesseth, that 
whereas the parties are desirous, to provide for the happiness of them- 
selves and their families in future and when the said intended marriage is 
solemnized & had, it is expressly agreed, that the said James Gleen shall 
have the entire disposal of any property he shall now in his own right or 
may hereafter acquire, and also all estate of every nature or kind that the 
said Sarah Barrow now ownes except six negroes, and their future increase, 
to wit, Moses, Isaac, Staton, Buk, Nancy & Lavina, which said six negroes 
with their future increase it is expressly agreed shall be at the disposal of 
the said Sarah Barrow to give sell hire or any way whatever dispose of at her 
own discretion and the said Sarah Barrow shall have as full power to make 
sale of and convey the aforesaid slaves in as full a manner, and as good 
title as if the intended marriage had not been solemnized. 

In witness whereof the parties to these presents hath hereunto set their 
hands and seals, this 14 day of May Anno Dom 1797. 


Test J. L. GLEEN (Seal) 
her 

J. Foster Saran X Barrow (Seal) 

G. H. Nacon Just. mark 


WarRREN County, FrsRuUARY CourRT, 1799 
Gidion H. Macon proved this within marriage contract in open court 


which is ordered to be registered. 
Test M. DuKE Jounson, C. C. C.’’ 


® Miscellaneous Court Papers. 
19 Miscellaneous Court Papers. 
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In this contract the wife, Sarah Barrow, signed away all of her 
right and voice in whatever property she possessed, and immediately 
her husband came into possession of the property of both, except 
the six negroes and their increase. Her birthright was signed away 
to obtain a husband. Women even in those days must have married 
for something more than money. 


Cure For Oancrr 1756 


Herb doctors were quite frequent in the days long gone by, but 
now you hear of them only in very remote places. But if the doctors 
have vanished in the swelling tide of civilization and advancement, 
some of their prescriptions are still to be found. Some of the leading 
practitioners today might delight in reading a prescription for the 
cure of a cancer written by Solo Wilson in 1756 to Col. Thomas 
Taylor in Pasquotank of which the following is a copy: 


Exe 

Take a peck of Garden Sorrele, and better than halfe as much Collendine; 
beat them in a mortor and express the Juice thro a fine cloath into a pewter 
bason. Take a large handfull of the iner bark of persimon from the south 
side of the Tree beat it as fine as can be, pour a little spring watter to it 
& let it stand an hour; then squeese it as tite as can be thro an open Cloath 
into the other Juice into the bason. heat an Iron pestle very hot and with 
it run four ounces of allum to the Juces; mix them well altogether and set 
the bason in the hott sunshine and let it continue there untill the Juce is 
dryed away and the powder as dry as cann be made by the heat and being 
stirred two or three times every day; if it be too white, or to crumbly, 
repeat the operation with a small Quantity of the Juice; if it be too hard 
and too sticky, repeat it in a little more Allum, and in either case dry it 
as before in the sun when it is rightly prepared, and the ingredients in due 
proportion it will beat to a powder in ye middle of an hot day but not in 
the morning or evening. And in the middle of the day, when it is dry, it 
will be of a darkish white Collour, but in the morning darker. The best 
time for making this powder, is in the last of May or first of June. 


THE WATTERS 


Take the inner bark of sassafras root, the inner bark of Dogwood root, the 
inner bark of Spanish Oak from the south side of the Tree; of each a large 
handfull and of common Snake root a small handfull boyle these barks in 
a stone vessel, with a Gallon of Rum untile it comes to a Quart; then pour 
it off; and sweeten it with honey; mix in half a gill of Spirits of Turpen- 
tine, and Dissolve in it the Quantity of a large Nutmeg of fine allum; and 
the quantity of a small Nutmeg of white vitriol. 

The powder and Watters are to be applied in the following manner: 
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Sprinkle the powder over the part affected and cover it with lint, which 
must be picked, not scraped, and wetted in the water wormed in a shale. 
Over all apply a piece of ledd, and bind it on as tite as the person cann endure 
it; this must be repeated every morning; and at every dressing observe to 
Clense the sore perfectly, and to keep it from the Air as much as possible. 
Let not any water, except that here directed, touch the wound not even for 
a Considerable time after it be healed, for these Cancers are very apt to 
break out again, Unless healed very Carefully and Effectually. The patient 
is frequently inclined to feevers and to be Costive, then I generally give a 
purge or two of pil: ux: Duobois, but beware of mercury, to persons full 
of blood I give a few pils of Confero of (?) every day and now and 
then Let their blood. Sometimes these Cancers, when Imagined neare 
cured will be flush of blood then I apply a plaister of Ceder made by dry- 
ing the leaves in a lukewarm oven & rubing them and sifting them in a tif- 
fany or fine cloath, and afterwards mixing the powder up to a Consistance 
for spreading with honey. This plaister will drive the blood back, but 
should not be applied to any part of the body, in either sex, below ye 
stomach. During the cure the patient should carefully abstain from strong 
Liquor & a food seasoned with hot spices, and for their drink use a Tea made 
of beet root.4 


Because of the lack of well-informed doctors—and as a matter of 
fact there were very few of any kind—the people usually kept such 
information as above in the most secure place for it was a thing of 
great value to them. When a person could secure such information, 
he considered himself quite fortunate. 


Eartuworm Orn 


Old people used to say that fishing grease was good for stiff joints 
and rheumatism. But in the following prescription there is no ref- 
erence made as to why the infant should be rubbed with earth worm 
oil. However, the doctor thought it was one of the best remedies 
available according to his own statement and recommended it to 


Miss Willhite. 


Miss WILHITE” 

If you will take a vial and fill it with clean washed earth worms stoped 
tight. Put the vial in a pone of corn bread unsifted and bake the bread with 
a slow fire. After the bread becomes cold take the vial out and the worms 
will become oil. Rub the shoulders and arms of the enfant with the oil. 

N 


I know nothing that will be of a greater service for the child than earth 
worm oil.” 
11 Pasquotank County Court Papers. 


2 A Prescription given by a Raleigh Doctor for Harthworm Oil for a sick infant, 1798.. 
343 Miscellaneous Papers. 
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RELINQUISHMENT OF DEBT 


Was the following paper signed because of a guilty conscience or 
because of sympathy and the big-heartedness of the signor? The 
reader may speculate for himself: 


This is to certify that I Samuel Smitherman doth agree with Henry 
Robins to forgive him the ballance of that judgment that I obtained against 
him for Seven Hundred and fifty odd Dollars and interest in the County 
Court of Rowan and town of Salisbury wherein his land was sold—which 
I the said Robins doth quit all claim sand doth agree to take my mother 
Hlizabeth off of said land. I want you, John Giles, Clerk of said Court to 
take this and file it with said judgments and execution in your office and 
issue no more proceedings thereon. 

October the 30 1826. 

SAMUEL SMITHERMAN. 
Attest. 
JOHN McMILLion™ 


Crvit War 


The following letter was sent to the North Carolina Historical 
Review by W. R. Siegart, of Jamaica, New York. It was written 
to David Artz, Hagerstown, Maryland, by his brother, William 
Artz, a Lutheran clergyman. He graduated from the Gettysburg 
Seminary and then came to North Carolina, where he spent the 
remainder of his life. He died in 1876 and is buried in the ceme- 
tery of St. John’s Church, Concord, N. C. 


Mount PLEASANT, CABARRUS Co., N. C. 
May 14th, 1861. 


Mr. Davin ARTz, 

Drar Bro.: This comes to inform you that we are all well and tolerably 
well in our church and mill business. The great political excitement pre- 
dominates over all the affairs and the duties of religion are much neglected. 
Breadstuff and provisions are somewhat scarce and prices high in my 
neighbourhood. Flour is $8.25 per Bbll. corn $1.25 per Bush. Bacon 22%c 
and coffee 25c per lb. Salt $5.00 per sack. Flour in Charleston is $15.00 per 
Brll. These are something like war prices and they are still rising. Gov. 
Ellis has given orders to ship no Breadstuffs, nor provisions out of the State 
for the time being. We have a most encouraging prospect of an abundant 
Harvest of Wheat and Oats. The election for Delegates to the State Con- 
vention to be held at Raleigh on the 20th of this month came off yesterday. 
We had but 1 Ticket in this Co. Mr. Caleb Phisher, a man of confederate 
sentiments; and he is no doubt elected. This State will go out of the gen- 


14 Rowan County Papers. 


7 
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eral Government and go into the Southern Confedrcy. We understand that 
the decree for our subjugation is gone forth; the time is come and the blow 
will soon fall. The old N. State is up and a doing; it is preparing to meet 
it; and to show to the world that she will defend her rights at all hazards. 
More than 30,000 of her Sons will volunteer their services for her protection. 
Thousands have already gone to the camp of instruction and rendezvous; to 
the Forts and to Virginia. Our Son (George V. Artz) has gone to Fort 
Johnson, Smithville, 27 miles from Wilmington on the Cape Fear R. and 2 
miles from fort Caswell. Our country rings with the sound of war; civil 
war; the most dreadful calamity that can come upon a nation. We trust 
all parties will pause on the brink and hearken to the voice of conscience 
and to the gospel of the Son of God which speaks “peace and good will to 
men and Christians should look to G. and exert their influence to restore 
peace and harmony. “G. is our refuge and our strength; a very present help 
in time of trouble. O, that he would bring us deliverance from trouble, 
and restore peace and harmony to our much distracted, unhappy country! 
I am still owing some six hundred Dollars on the Mill, which I have bor- 
rowed to make the last payment. I would like to Know of you; whether, 
at this time, my B. Stock would bring par value, and whether you think 
money could be forwarded with safety and there are dividends in your 
hands due me you will please send them in N. C. or S. C. Bank Notes. 
(Miners and Planter’s B.—Farmers B. at BHlizabeth City, N. C., and B. of 
S. C. excepted). Let me hear from you as soon as practicable and what 
is the condition of political affairs in your State. Remember me to your dear 
family and to all my relatives and friends. 
Your affectionate Bro., 
WILLIAM ARTZ. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THe AMERICAN COLONIES IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Herbert L. Os- 
good. Late Professor of History in Columbia University. Two volumes, 
1,106 pages. The Columbia University Press. New York. 1924. $5.50 
per volume; $20 for the set of four volumes. 


Hersert Levi Oscoop: An American Scholar. By Dixon Ryan Fox. 167 
pages. The Columbia University Press. New York. 1924. $1.50. 


The publication of Professor Osgood’s American Colonies in the 
Eighteenth Century was an event of more than usual historical in- 
terest. These volumes are the culmination of thirty years of singular 
devotion to the exacting demands of scholarship and teaching. The 
story of the infinite patience, the untiring labor, and the quiet 
courage with which he pursued his object, as related by Professor 
Fox in his charming little volume, is an inspiring chapter in the 
history of American scholarship. 

Professor Osgood calls the first half of the eighteenth century the 
“unknown period” of American history. It is characterized by Pro- 
fessor Hart as the Forgotten Half Century. To Professor Fox it 
is the “terra incogmta” of our history. 

“The older generation,’ he says, “can remember maps of Africa with its 
brightly colored coast-line fading into the bare, open white of the interior 
marked mysteriously, ‘Unexplored.’ So too, in our written history the seventy 
years that followed 1690, or at least the half century that lay between the 
two great treaties reordering the European world at Utrecht and at Paris, 


has remained a terra incognita, beckoning and baffling, ready to yield its 
secret only to unremitting labor directed by keen insight.” 


Numerous reasons might be cited for this curious neglect, but the 
chief ones are not far to seek. Sandwiched in between the more 
dramatic periods of Colonization and Revolution, the period from 
1690 to 1763 has seemed rather “dull and sluggish.” The older 
historians failed to catch its significance and jumping from the 
English Revolution of 1688-89 to the outbreak of the American 
Revolution left the intervening period “almost a total blank.” It 
took the pioneer work of Andrews, Beer, and Osgood, himself, to 
reveal the real significance of this period. Much of the early neglect 
of the period may be accounted for by the inaccessibility of ma- 
terials, which, scattered from the county courthouses and capitals of 
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the original colonies to the depositories of European capitals, have 
until recently been beyond the reach of all except the favored few. 
The drudgery, the enormous labor, and the expense involved in 
their use have combined to deter the impatient and to frighten the 
timid, and so, as Professor Osgood has pointed out, 


“The historian of the American colonies usually treats with considerable 
fullness the period of settlement but when he reaches 1690, the current of 
his narrative is deflected to Canadian affairs, and he devotes himself almost 
exclusively to the external history of the intercolonial wars .. . and 
thus leaves the internal development of the colonies and their relations with 
England for seventy years almost a total blank. He therefore approaches 
the consideration of the Stamp Act and of later legislation without prepara- 
tion, as if nothing had occurred since Andros was driven from Boston.” 


Fortunately Professor Osgood possessed both the patience and the 
courage to attack the problem, and was not only willing to undergo 
the “unremitting labor,” but able to apply the “keen insight,” which 
Professor Fox declares necessary to the task. To these qualifications 
for the professional historian, Mr. James Ford Rhodes adds another, 
an adequate independent fortune. This qualification Professor Os- 
good could not meet, but the deficiency was supplied by two great 
institutions, Columbia University and the Carnegie Institution, 
which made it possible for him to invest “well over ten thousand 
dollars” in the gathering of his materials alone. The result of his 
labors was the manuscript for a four-volume history on the eighteenth 
century, but this did not end his difficulties. Money was needed 
for publication. Professor Osgood was not a “popular historian” ; 
eschewing the dramatic, he made no appeal to the popular imagina- 
tion. He has been happily characterized as the “historian’s his- 
torian.” The publication of his work, therefore, did not appeal to 
commercial publishers as a good commercial proposition; it was not 
likely to become a “best seller.” Professor Osgood did not live to 
see his work in its final form. Four years passed after his death 
before a chance meeting between ‘fa Columbia professor,” and one 
of Professor Osgood’s former students, Mr. Dwight W. Morrow of 
the firm of J. P. Morgan & Company, brought about a happy solu- 
tion of the financial problem. Equally happy was the solution of 
the problem of expert editorial supervision through the services of 
Professor Dixon Ryan Fox. 

Mechanically the work is uniform with Professor Osgood’s “Ameri- 
can Colonies in the Seventeenth Century,” of which it is really a con- 
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tinuation. In his former work he traced the legal and institutional 
aspects of colonial history down to the English Revolution of 1688-89. 
The later work resumes the story at that point and brings it down 
to the treaty of Paris of 1763. In the former work, which deals 
with colonial beginnings, “types of colonial governments” formed the 
basis for the classification of his material; but the conditions of the 
problem in the eighteenth century did not admit of this classifica- 
tion in the later work. Hence for this purpose, he uses the four 
colonial wars which, he says, fundamentally distinguished the latter 
period from the former. These he treats not as four distinct events 
but as “successive stages” in the prolonged duel between England and 
France for colonial empire. Approaching them from this angle he 
casts aside as meaningless the old historic names for those struggles 
and calls them simply and much more significantly the First, Sec- 
ond, Third and Fourth Intercolonial Wars. 

While Professor Osgood treats the “growth and individuality” 
of each colony as a “political structure,” nevertheless, as he says, the 
controlling factor in the eighteenth century ‘‘was the gradual co- 
alescing of the colonies into one system, under the control of the 
British government,” and this fact made it necessary for him also 
“to consider the colonies together and as a whole.” He also treats 
as “distinct wholes” such common problems as defense, immigration, 
Indian affairs, trade, ecclesiastical relations, and efforts toward 
colonial union. 

Professor Osgood never forgets, as the colonists often, and the 
early American historians usually did, that there was an imperial 
aspect to our colonial development. He gives, therefore, thorough 
consideration to “imperial relations . . . so the position of the 
colonies as a part of the British Empire might be made clear.” His 
opening chapter is an account of the administrative framework of 
the British Empire after 1696, a foreshadowing of the colonial policy 
of the imperial government and of the conflicting tendencies of 
colonial separatism and imperial centralization—the key to the rela- 
tions of the colonies and the mother country throughout this period, 

Closely interwoven with imperial administration were the trade 
laws, especially the Trade Act of 1696, which receive adequate 
treatment. There are chapters treating in detail commercial rela- 
tions before and after the passage of the Trade Act of 1696, the 
administrative changes consequent upon its passage, the British 
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government’s policy in reference to the production of naval stores, 
and its attitude toward questions of commerce and colonization under 
the early Hanoverians. The effects of these forces on such political 
questions as the status of the chartered colonies are carefully pointed 
out. Although these economic forces receive adequate consideration, 
Professor Osgood’s book is not an example of the so-called “economic 
interpretation” of history. He tells us himself that his point of view 
is the “‘politico-economic, with the emphasis on the first part of the 
compound.” The political and constitutional side of the subject is 
given first place “because it is only through law and political institu- 
tions that social forces become in a large sense operative. The direc- 
tions which these forces take are also largely determined by the 
political framework within which they act. They are ever modify- 
ing institutions, but it is by acting on and through them.” Thus 
Professor Osgood is able to maintain a sane and balanced treatment 
which is something of a rarity. 

His work characteristically lacks dramatic interest. His style 
though severe and compact is clear. To say that his work is accurate 
would be small praise for so careful a scholar as Professor Osgood ; 
therefore, it is something of a relief for the reviewer to catch him 
nodding. Christopher Bale (II. 388) should of course read Christo- 
pher Gale, and Sir James Everard (II. 394) should be Sir Richard 
Everard! Professor Osgood’s attitude toward his work is best 
described as eminently judicial. His vision was continental and 
sweeps the whole field from Maine to Georgia. The very vastness 
of the field and the detailed method of treatment make the work too 
bulky for the average reader, but also it makes it invaluable to the 
serious student of American institutions. A master hand has re- 
vealed the secrets of the terra incognita of American history. 

R. D. W. Connor. 


UNIVERSITY OF NorTH CAROLINA. 


Law AND Moras. By Roscoe Pound. Carter Professor of Law and Dean of 
the Harvard Law School. University of North Carolina Press. Chapel 
Hill, 1924. 156 pages. 


This small volume contains three McNair lectures in which the 
author discussed at the University of North Carolina the relation of 
laws to morals, in three aspects: 1. The Historical View; 2. The 
Analytical View; 3. The Philosophical View. One says, “The 
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significance of the book grows out of the fact that Dean Pound has 
presented not only the existing status of law and morals, but has 
also reviewed the history of their interrelations from the time of 
the Greeks until now and has done so in a way that meets the require- 
ment of the most exacting scholarship.” 

Even the casual reader who is accustomed to the present day, 
ready demand for change or opposition to change must realize with 
some wonder that profound students are not yet agreed upon the 
fundamentals of our social regulation. Those who witness the reck- 
less injection of inharmonious practices into this system, and, what 
Circuit Judge Wood has aptly characterized and made the subject of 
an able address as Changing Conceptions of Justice, find it worth 
while to seek earnestly for a pervasive and dominant idea of law 
which shall justly relate all the elements of modern society. These 
will not esteem lighty the earnest work and research of such men 
as Dean Pound. 

These lectures will not be classed as popular. As already indi- 
cated, they are thoughtful and scholarly, and grip our attention as 
they combine the essence of things new and old in human experi- 
ence. They suggest an involuntary inquiry. 

What think ye of the Law? This will not relate to the current 
agitation over some reformer’s fad, but to that invisible, intellectual 
spirit of government which Blackstone defines as a “rule of civil con- 
duct prescribed by the Supreme power in a State commanding what 
is right and prohibiting what is wrong,” and of which the late Chief 
Justice White said, “Epitomizing the result of the experiences of 
Rome, and illuminated by the teachings of Christianity, the insti- 
tutes define justice or law as the giving to every one that which is his 
due, and jurisprudence as the knowledge of all things human and 
divine, the power to distinguish between right and wrong.” It com- 
prehends mainly: 1. The written law, the body of constitutional and 
statutory enactments, administrative regulations and municipal or- 
dinances. 

2. That venerable system of traditional and unwritten principles, 
developed and modified by judicial decisions to meet the varying 
needs and changing conditions of society, known as the Common 
Law. ‘This has been called the perfection of human reason, but 
Mr. Justice Holmes is quoted with seeming approval by Lord Hal- 
dane as saying “the life of the law has not been logic, it has been 
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experience.” We may perhaps more justly conclude that it involves 
both reason and experience. 

3. Those customary standards fixed by the common practice of 
particular communities, as expressing their general consensus of 
what is just and convenient, forming our law of custom. 

The scriptures speak of the law as a schoolmaster, and the highest 
reaches of Hebrew poetry are in its exaltation. There is nothing finer 
than “His delight is in the law of the Lord and in his law doth 
he meditate day and night”; and nothing more impressive than the 
wonderful demonstration on Mt. Ebal, when Joshua “read all the 
words of the law, the blessings and the cursings, according to all 
that is written in the book of the law. There was not a word of all 
that Moses commanded, which Joshua read not before all the con- 
gregation of Israel, with the women and the little ones, and the 
strangers that were conversant among them.” 

The definitions and interpretations of British and American 
writers pretty generally recognize the moral element in our law, as 
expressed by Blackstone “commanding what is right and prohibiting 
what is wrong” teaching a moral obligation towards the observance 
of law quite as positive as the moral element in its letter. 

But when all is said the law is impersonal. Its character and efli- 
ciency rest in the attitude of the citizen, and whether our ideal com- 
prehends both “its blessings and its cursings.”” Do we pulsate with 
a passion for liberty when we regard its precepts, and see protection 
for the weak and lowly, and even patience and forbearance, and a 
helping hand for the erring, or, is the vindictive spirit uppermost, 
with a gladness in seeing our public works developed by the con- 
strained labor of the chain gang? Are our conceptions of property 
rights, the prevailing industrial policies, our social relations, con- 
versant with the highest ideals of the common good, of justice and 
right? Does our growing national spirit set itself to preserve the 
dignity of man ? 

The community thought of the law is going to be the law. We 
greatly need what Lord Haldane calls “the system of ethical habit 
in a community, of a dominating character in which the decision of 
the whole community is embroidered in the social habit.”” Then law 
observance will largely supplant law enforcement in safeguarding 
Society. Law and Morals will be inseparable. 


Tuomas M. Pirrman. 
Henvperson, N. C. 
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AMERICAN Economic History. By Harold Underwood Faulkner. Harper and 
Brothers. New York. 1924. 


This history which fills a long-felt want of a textbook in this field 
of economics will not only be of interest and value to the economist, 
historian, and student; but it is so written and compiled that it 
should be of intense interest to the general. reader. 

The material has been most efficiently prepared in the interest 
of the student and is a splendid and clear exposition and discussion 
of the effect that the natural resources, and climatic and physio- 
graphic conditions have had on the industrial, agricultural and 
political history of this country; and also their effect on the settle- 
ment of its various sections. 

Although the author has in many instances given his conclusions 
obtained from the fund of information at hand, the student is left, 
for the most part, to draw his own conclusions, but the skillful way 
in which the author has handled his material and presented his facts, 
enables the student to do this intelligently. There are very full ref- 
erences to the sources of the material used and these together with 
the “Notes for Further Reference,” and “The Selected Readings,” 
which follow at the end of each chapter, make a very comprehensive 
and valuable bibliography. 

The author has evidently given very careful consideration to the 
arrangement of his subject matter and has divided it into three gen- 
eral heads: one, ‘Colonial Beginnings,” two “Economie Indepen- 
dence and the Advance to the Pacific,” and three, “Industrial Ex- 
pansion and Economie Development.” 

In the first part the author shows how the natural resources and 
physiographic conditions of this country confined at first the settle- 
ments largely to the Atlantic border; what started the movement to 
the westward; and what were the economic causes that led up to 
the Revolutionary War. 

The second part begins with the Revolution, and the author 
shows how economic conditions were a big factor in preventing the 
demand for independence of the colonies being unanimous; how the 
Revolution affected the industral and agricultural life of the colonies ; 
and its effect on the westward movement. The second part also takes 
up in considerable detail and very logically the influences affecting 
the agricultural and industrial development in the several states, 
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up to the beginning of the Civil War, which with the westward move- 
ment caused a still greater economic demand for better and more ade- 
quate transportation facilities and means of communication; and 
were big incentives to improvement in and investigation of methods 
of transportation and communication. The author further shows 
that with these increased transportation facilities there came into 
existence new settlements whose economic life was absolutely de- 
pendent on these facilities. This section treating of transportation 
and communication in the economic life of the nation is one of the 
more interesting parts of the book. Part two closes with a chapter 
on the economic causes of the Civil War. 

The third part begins with a chapter on the effect that the Civil 
War had on the economic life of the country and it is extremely 
well and logically presented. In summarizing this effect the author 
states: “In contrast to the North, the Civil War did not bring in its 
wake for those in the South financial prosperity or a period of boom- 
ing business. Instead of inaugurating a new epoch of unprecedented 
expansion, it marked a period of destruction in which the old 
economie life was torn up by the roots.” 

The opening of the great western area of this country by the 
transcontinental railroads, the invention of agricultural machinery, 
and the changed conditions in the South, were the causes of bringing 
into cultivation the great areas of agricultural lands in the North- 
west; and the author shows how this great expansion in agriculture, 
begun during the Civil War, and with its attending difficultes to the 
farmer, led to the organization of the “Patrons of Husbandry,” with 
their local chapters or “granges.” In 1875 the membership of this 
organization had reached 1,500,000 with over 10,000 granges and 
had become an influential factor in politics. The agricultural influ- 
ences that assisted in obtaining legislation such as: agricultural edu- 
cation and research, the land grant act, creation of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Interstate Commerce Commission, Federal 
Reserve Act, Federal Farm Loan Act, etc., are discussed in consid- 
erable detail under the heading “The Agrarian Revolution.” 

The development of transportation and manufacturing since 1860 
and their influence on each other; and their influence together with 
that of the agricultural development, on the financial history of the 
country is ably presented. The author has shown most interestingly, 
step by step, the economic causes of periods of financial depression 
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and inflation, but which in the end led to substantial prosperity ; and 
how an economically dependent people achieved first a political and 
then an economic independence, until finally they have become the 
strongest economic and political country in the world. While the 
people have met the problems necessary to these accomplishments 
with confidence, buoyancy, and optimism, they have solved them by 
methods that have, in many instances, been crude and wasteful, 
resulting in a needless loss of much value of our raw materials. 
These methods, the author points out make it vitally necessary for 
the nation to take stock of its remaining resources and make a scien- 
tific and determined effort to solve the many economic problems 
pressing upon it. 

In writing this American Economic History, the author undertook 
a very difficult task, but he has accomplished it most successfully, 
and given to the American people an economic history that is dis- 
passionate, accurate, and splendidly compiled. This volume is of 
such value in the study of the history of this country that it should 
be used in every university, college, and high school in this country ; 
and be available to the people through every public library. 


JosppH Hyper Pratt. 
CHAPEL Hitt, N. C. 


Roaps To Soctat Peace. The Weil Lectures, 1924, on American Citizenship. 
By Edward Alsworth Ross, Ph.D., L.L.D., Professor of Sociology, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. (Chapel Hill, The University of North Carolina Press, 
1924, 133 pages.) 


The healthy processes of adjustment in any society involve the 
existence of tensions which may or may not lead to the disturbance of 
social peace by physical conflict or by the generation of ill-will, 
hatred, and suspicion between opposing groups. We are all familiar 
with the part played by discussion, toleration, and constitutional 
safeguards in the reconciliation of divergent interests. We are 
also more or less dimly conscious of principles which are actually 
applied in the avoidance or mitigation of internal conflicts. The 
systematic study and formulation of those principles and of others 
which should be applied constitute the chief task of the social scien- 
tist, or sociologist. It is to this task that the distinguished author 
of Social Psychology and of Social Control has devoted his life, and 
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it was a product of prolonged study and reflection that he presented 
in outline to those who heard his lectures at Chapel Hill last spring. 

Social peace, Professor Ross believes, can be secured by the pursuit 
of policies which are known to lead in the direction of good under- 
standing and social harmony. In the reconciliation of the divergent 
interests of geographical sections, religious sects, and political parties 
the American people have achieved no small measure of success. 
With respect, however, to such comparatively new types of opposi- 
tion as that between capital and labor and that between town and 
country most of us, says Professor Ross, are puzzled, confused, and 
helpless. And as to race conflict, which “has spilled more blood 
and roused more hellish passions than any other type of internal 
conflict,” the author confesses that all his studies have failed to show 
him the road to peace. 

Declaring that his aim is “not only to set forth the unformulated 
principles by which Americans are even now avoiding or dampening 
internal conflicts, but also to arrive at fresh principles from a review 
of American experience and from an examination of the factors 
which enter into conflict-breeding situations,’ Professor Ross under- 
takes to consider five types of internal conflict. The first of these 
is the conflict of geographical sections, a conflict which, though it 
cannot be wholly eliminated in a country of such vast extent and 
varied interests as the United States, can in the opinion of Professor 
Ross be kept within bounds in so far as it is born of isolation, mis- 
understanding, prejudice, and pride. Sectional feeling, as we are 
aware, has been greatly diminished in the past by the disappearance 
of frontiers, the facilitation of transport, the abolition of slavery, 
the industrialization of the South and the West, the standardization of 
thinking and taste through books, magazines, newspapers, and motion 
pictures of national circulation, and the adoption of compromises in 
legislation. According to Professor Ross it can be kept within safe 
limits in the future by adherence to such policies as proportional 
representation in government, proportional sharing of the benefits 
and burdens of government, due consideration of the sectional bearing 
of legislation (which he illustrates by reference to the alignment 
of East against West as a result of the Eighteenth Amendment), 
and diffusion throughout the country of the views of self-conscious 
sections on questions which particularly concern those sections. 
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Passing to the matter of conflict between religious groups, Pro- 
fessor Ross remarks that “nothing has contributed more to the cause of 
social peace than the American discovery that religion does not 
languish if it ceases to be supported and guided by the state.” The 
democratization of religion and the emphasis of its practical side, 
resulting from the separation of church and state, he views without 
alarm. The policies which he believes to be suitable for safeguard- 
ing and perfecting religious peace in this country include the com- 
plete disassociation of questions of religious conviction or church 
affiliation from questions of politics; the codperation of the churches 
in public movements for moral, civic, and social welfare; and the 
continuance of “the wholesome tendency to exalt life above ritual 
and character above creed.” It is bad social policy, in his judgment, 
for church members “to throw their custom, their patronage or their 
votes to the merchant, professional man or candidate who is their 
fellow member” and for clergymen to “insist that their church shall 
have its own distinct newspapers, schools, social centers, recreation 
centers, charitable societies, lecture courses, boy scouts and factory 
welfare work.” 

“The failure to control immigration and to hold it down to a flow 
of aliens which this country could assimilate without injury to its 
ideals and institutions,” says Professor Ross, turning to the matter 
of conflict among nationalities, “is the greatest mistake our govern- 
ment has committed within our time.” The success we have had in 
assimilating the immigrants “who plunged into the thick of Ameri- 
can life” he attributes to the providential circumstance that we had 
a rich public domain available for distribution and to the policies 
of toleration, individualism, glorification of progress, liberal be 
stowal of the franchise, and insistence upon the education of the 
young. For the avoidance of conflicts of nationalities in the future 
he recommends limitation of immigrants to those who can be 
assimilated, insistence upon education in the English language, ad- 
mission of naturalized immigrants to full equality of treatment with 
native citizens, eradication of the influence of nationality in polities, 
and protection of immigrants from inhumane exploitation. 

“Class struggle,” the next type of group conflict which Professor 
Ross considers, is said to exist between the leisure class and the rest 
of the population, between business men and “the farmer-labor peo- 
ple,” and between capital and labor. With the leisure class, whom 
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he terms “the neverworks,”’ Professor Ross has little patience. He 
is especially offended by their attempts “to create about themselves 
the atmosphere of the aristocracies of other times.” He notes with 
satisfaction that “the tide of the times is against them” and that the 
“functional people” can afford to ignore “the pretensions of snobs.” 
The responsibility for the class struggle between the business men 
and “the farmer-labor people” is attributed by Professor Ross to 
such agencies as the Saturday Evening Post, ‘‘a sycophant of busi- 
ness,” and the Rotary Clubs, which have developed in business men 
an insupportable egotism and intolerant class-consciousness. The 
author believes that the aggressions of business men must inevitably 
arouse the effective opposition of the rest of the community. The 
struggle between capital and labor, that is to say between employers 
and employees, is regarded by Professor Ross as a deplorable but 
necessary incident of the adjustment of human relations to machine 
production. The greatest difficulty in mitigating this struggle arises, 
he says, from the fact that “so many persons in the ranks of labor 
as well as in the ranks of capital deem class war inevitable and rush 
to meet it in utter ignorance of what horrors they would unloose.” 
Although he notes that in recent years disputes between employers 
and employees have become more frequent and more far-reaching in 
their consequences, he finds ground for hoping that clashes of inter- 
ests will become progressively less desperate as a result of full and 
free discussion, the establishment of fact-finding commissions, the 
improvement of working conditions, the enlargement of the legal 
rights of wage earners, and the recognition of the idea that private 
property is a public trust. 

The situation of the farmer in relation to the city man is, finally, 
given sympathetic consideration by Professor Ross. Although many 
old grievances have been removed by such measures as the regulation 
of the railroads, the extension of the activities of the Federal De 
partment of Agriculture, and the establishment of rural free delivery 
of mail, parcel post, postal savings banks, and farm loan banks, the 
farmer still feels that he is treated as an economic subordinate and 
social inferior by those who live in cities and fix the prices of what 
he has to sell as well as of what he has to buy. The means which 
Professor Ross suggests for improving the situation of the farmer 
and avoiding strife between town and country include rapproche- 
ment between farmers and small town merchants, who should recog- 
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nize their community of interests; more effective organization of 
rural populations for political and economic purposes; improvement 
of rural education; and development of codperative marketing and 
buying by farmers. 

By choosing to give the same scale of treatment to each of five 
types of group conflict, the first three of which can hardly be deemed 
acute at the present time, Professor Ross excluded the possibility 
of making his programs of action entirely clear or convincing. The 
lectures, as delivered, must nevertheless have been exceedingly en- 
lightening and stimulating to students who were perhaps exposed for 
the first time to sociological principles. If those students and the 
persons who read the lectures in book form are impelled to seek addi- 
tional information and to engage in independent thought concerning 
the problems discussed, the main object of Professor Ross in prepar- 
ing the lectures will doubtless have been accomplished, and the serv- 
ice of the Weil Foundation in promoting good citizenship will again 


have been demonstrated. Epear TuRLINGTON. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


G. Q..G. Secteur 1. Trois aus au grand Quartier Général par le Rédacteur du 
“Communiqué,’’ Tomes I, II. Jean de Pierrefeu, Paris. L’Hdition Fran- 
caise Illustré. 380 Rue de Provence. 


PLuTarcH Lizrp. Translated from the French of Jean de Pierrefeu by Jeffery 
E. Jeffery, New York. Alfred A. Knopf, 1924. 


PLUTARQUE N’A PAS MenTI. General . . . . La Renaissance du Livre, 78 
Boulevard Saint Michel, Paris. 


Jean de Pierrefeu, a dramatic critic by profession, a noncommis- 
sioned officer wounded in the World War, was, through some friendly 
influence, sent to the General Headquarters in November, 1915, 
where he was promoted and assigned to the duty of preparing the 
daily bulletin (communiqué) of the French Army. 

His numerous books, from which the two above named are se 
lected for review, seem to be intended partly as a confession but 
mostly as a warning against the “patriotic lying” and propaganda 
which are unfortunately necessary in modern war to keep up the 
public spirits, both at the front and at home, as well as to combat 
the same stuff sent out by the enemy. 

In his position as author of the “communiqué” he says that 
he “had the privilege to cross every barrage,” so that now his frank 
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admissions have a peculiar interest. Speaking of his own task he 
says, “In the whole series of bulletins there is not one which does 
not infer success, does not imply a certain satisfaction, however dis- 
appointing the facts may be.” “Thus an official document becomes 
a masterpiece of deceit and treachery, hiding the lessons of history 
which a country has a right to learn, which has not omitted but 
carefully concealed the truth.” Speaking of other official matters 
he says, “I am not afraid to say that we cannot accept what emanated 
from the Staff without a most searching criticism.” “When I see 
as solid a man as Louis Madelin consult the official texts with holy 
respect and believe them without support, I can hardly keep from 
being deceived myself.” “Look out for this great scheme for hiding 
the truth which I have seen day by day under my very eyes.” “I 
believe that in no previous century has reality been so openly traves- 
tied as in the period we have just. passed.” 

These are harsh words but while applauding the desire that his- 
tory may tell the truth, we hasten to confess that all this is not new 
tous. If we turn to the one hundred or more volumes of the official 
history of our own Civil War, some sixty years ago, we find the same 
old story. These volumes are filled with reports from both sides, 
telling of overwhelming forces of the enemy, uniform valor on the 
part of the writer’s troops, perfunctory praise of subordinates and 
calls for reinforcements. A command does not retreat until its sup- 
ports on both sides have gone first. Similar claims are made by 
the forces on the right and left. Retreats are made in good order, 
with by far the heaviest loss on the side of the enemy. Even so we 
have a fairly good idea of our Civil War. 

Pierrefeu is bitter in his criticism of the French Plan Number 
XVII which was made several years before the war. It ordered a 
concentration at the east, foresaw a frontier crossed, a first attack 
delivered with the traditional “fury” of the French, war in the 
enemy’s country. This showed ignorance of the available strength 
of the German Army which was 20 Army Corps greater than they 
knew; it showed contempt of the more efficient German mobilization ; 
it took no account of the possible violation of Belgian Territory by 
the enemy. The criticism seems to be just. It is an old rule of war 
The Germans were sure of the initiative. They failed because Moltke 
that an error in concentration at the beginning of a campaign cannot 
be remedied after the campaign begins. It was true in this case. 
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took large forces from his marching flank and sent them to East 
Prussia, which left him too weak when the Marne was reached. 

The so-called “Military Caste” has always been a target for criti- 
cism in time of peace but this author finds little to praise even in 
time of war. In fact he ridicules the idea that there is anything 
left of our old art of war which he thinks has now been buried for 
good. The continuous fortified front has wrought the change. As 
all strategy and tactics had the one aim of destroying the enemy 
by flanking or by penetrating his line of defense, our professionals 
went into bankruptcy when they ran against a fortress reaching from 
the mountains to the sea, with no flank to be turned and a center 
that could be bent but not crushed. In one day each side is besieger 
and besieged at the same time; the objective is everywhere and also 
nowhere and maneuvering is but child’s play. This is very ingenious 
but we think that the Great God Mars has a few cards left in his 
hand which he has yet to play. On another day a great fleet of 
air-craft may break that continuous front and its defenders may be 
put to sleep by gas. 

Among the great leaders of France, Petain alone escapes criticism 
while even he had a sarcastic turn of speech that caused many a 
wound. We are given a picture of Joffre in his study at Chantilly 
without maps, a bare table, without paper, without even a note, con- 
tent with a staff of young adventurers, who launched the French 
Army blindly into the trap prepared for it by the Germans. The 
high command is labeled “Joffre and Co.” He slept well, with his 
door locked. When he walked out he was accompanied by two 
guards. As to the Marne battle, the 6th Army was placed at Paris 
by the fears of the War Minister, against the will of Joffre, found 
itself on the flank of the Germans who had changed their plan and 
were marching across his front. “The famous order of the Marne 
which ordered the face to the North is surcharged with three differ- 
ent dates.” Nivelle reported the disastrous operation of April 16 as 
a brilliant success. Foch, Gouraud and Brugére reported that they 
could find no fault with that adventure. Mangin has written a book 
in which he says that two first line battalions (presumably led by 
himself) held up the entire Saxon Army for two days. The panto- 
mime performances of Foch are noticed as a subject of mimicry and 
amusement by under officers at the General Headquarters. 
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The subject of mutinies in the French Army has been quite care- 
fully concealed and ignored. The Germans never knew of it until 
too late to take advantage of it. Pierrefeu discusses it with frank- 
ness. 

In June, 1917, information came suddenly of the simultaneous 
hatching of mutiny in 16 army corps in different parts of the country. 
It was evident that the country was facing a great conspiracy, secretly 
continued and long in preparation. The first information was that 
a regiment, which had received orders to go into the front line, had 
sent delegates to the colonel to inform him that the men would 
refuse to obey. At one place they fortified their cantonment, had 
formed a Soviet, had elected a chief from the ranks and a sort of 
independent government. They announced certain conditions to the 
officers, such as increase of pay, regular leaves of absence, no assaults 
to be ordered before the hostile trenches and the barbed wire had 
been destroyed. A regiment was turned back as it was marching 
on Paris, with trucks loaded with machine guns and trench mortars. 
A general had been fired on, officers had been mobbed, red flags had 
been displayed, and there were cries of “Down with the war.” 

Marshal Petain is given entire credit for quelling the mutiny by 
the sympathetic policy of going among the men, hearing their com- 
plaints and agreeing to many changes, until in a couple of months 
the trouble had entirely disappeared. All honor to the Marshal we 
say, but let us not forget that the First American Division arrived 
in France about that time and that parts of it paraded in Paris on 
the Fourth of July. All France was wild with delight and there can 
be no doubt that the quick recovery of morale in the army was due 
to this as much as to any other cause. 

From the stabs of an envious Casca we turn to a song of Roland. 
General fears that such books as we have here noticed will 
have a bad influence by their dyspeptic criticism, by their belittling 
of the great leaders, and by casting a shadow over the glory of the 
fighting army. He wields a polished pen, and so he points out the 
ease with which isolated facts can be gathered together as a basis for 
general statements. The general defends the “canning” of the older 
officers in the days leading up to the World War because it was justi- 
fied. He denies that Joffre surrounded himself with a Bergsonian 
Staff of reckless young men whose ideas he accepted with a strange 
complacency or indifference. He ignores many of the specifications 
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of the Pierrefeu indictment and claims that the French made impor- 
tant modifications in their methods of attack whenever it was neces- 
sary to do so. He has eloquent praise for the valor of the troops, 
the devotion, courage and noble sacrifice of the fighting French 
nation. Finally he points to the final collapse of the German Army, 
when they had only 17 against 103 reserve divisions, and he asks: 
“‘How can we say that strategy failed ?” 
Exsen Swirt. 


NOTES ON THE NEW LITERATURE OF CRITICISM OF THE SoUTH?* 
By Gerald W. Johnson 


Augustus Baldwin Longstreet: A Study of the Development of Cul- 
ture in the South. By John D. Wade. Macmillan. 

Darkwater. By. W. E. B. DuBois. Harcourt. 

Nigger. By Clement Wood. Dutton. 

The Ku Klux Klan: A study of the American Mind. By John Mof- 
fatt Mecklin. Harcourt. 

Darker Phases of the South. By Frank Tannenbaum. Putnam. 

The Southern Plantation: A study in the Development and the Ac- 
curacy of a Tradition. By Francis Pendleton Gaines. Columbia 
University Press. 

Green Thursdays. By Julia Peterkin. 

Balisand. By Joseph Hergesheimer. Knopf. 

White and Black. By H. A. Shands. Harcourt. 

Holiday. By Waldo Frank. Boni & Liveright. 

Skylines and Horizons. By DuBose Heyward. Macmillan. 

Carolina Chansons. By DuBose Heyward and Hervey Allen. Mac- 
millan. 


Fire in the Flint. By Walter F. White. 


Over the gateway of a great university are inscribed the words: 
“They say—what say they? Let them say.” 

The inscription has long been cited as an admirable admonition 
for the South to heed. But it is usually construed as an exhortation 
to be, not merely indifferent to, but oblivious of carping criti- 


1 This article was read by the writer as a paper before the State Literary and His- 
torical Association, December 5, 1924. 
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cism. I venture to call your attention today to the fact that the 
center of that inscription is, “What say they?’ We have 
been content enough in the South to let them say, and to go our way 
unheeding. But the part of true wisdom, before answering “Let 
them say,” is to inquire, “What say they?’ That is the injunction 
that we are in danger of forgetting. 

There is coming into existence a literature, impressive in volume 
at least, of criticism of the South, favorable and unfavorable. If the 
South does not familiarize itself with that literature, not only will 
its culture lack a needed element, but it will inevitably fail to put 
itself into position to repel unjustified attacks. Nor is argument 
needed to induce Southerners to read the favorable criticisms. Any- 
body will read favorable criticism. What Mr. Irvin S. Cobb has 
to say, and what Mr. French Strother has to say, gains currency 
quickly enough in the South. I dare say there is hardly a person 
in this audience who has not read, or at least read about, their recent 
magazine articles on North Carolina. 

But what about the other sort of criticism? What about the 
reports of Frank Tannenbaum, Clement Wood, Waldo Frank, 
John D. Wade, W. E. B. DuBois and Walter F. White? It is 
foolish and futile to dismiss it all as falsely malicious, for that is 
not true. Falsehoods there may be in some of it, and malice there 
may be in some of it, but there is also a great deal of bitter truth in 
it. Discredit their motives if you please, but the fact remains that 
these are intelligent men, and intelligent men know that no attack 
can drive home unless it possesses at least a basis of truth. There- 
fore, every criticism that they bring against the South they are able 
to support with evidence that is at least plausible. It behooves the 
South to study them carefully, if for no other motive than to deter- 
mine what basis of fact underlies their argument. 

But for reading this hterature there is an argument more appeal- 
ing, if not sounder, than its social and political significance. That 
reason is the excellence with which much of it is written. For in- 
stance, there are some hours of rare pleasure in store for the South- 
ern amateur of letters who has never read Augustus Baldwin Long- 
street: A Study of the Development of Culture in the South, by the 
young Georgian, John D. Wade. I quote the subtitle in full, for 
surely none better calculated to excite the interest of Southerners ever 
has been written. The book fulfills the promise of its title-page, 
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too. If we were as strongly appreciative of brilliant and charming 
biography in the South as our northern brethren are, we should 
have already rendered to Wade the honors that New England has 
bestowed upon Gamaliel Bradford. Then there is the negro, DuBois. 
His books are calculated to superinduce apoplexy in any Southerner 
whose arteries are even questionable, therefore, perhaps reading him 
should be restricted to men below fifty years of age. Nevertheless, 
Darkwater, for instance, has passages in the ornate, rhapsodical style 
that are exceedingly rarely surpassed in their kind by any American 
production, or, for that matter, by any in the English language. 
There is a delicious irony in the fact that this negro, abusing the 
South, has done superbly what the typical Southern political orator, 
defending the South, usually does woefully. Young men aspiring 
to a political career are advised to go to DuBois to find that gorgeous- 
ness, that sonority, that surge and thunder toward which “Old Bul- 
lion” Benton strove in vain. 

Clement Wood’s Nigger is the work of a poet, and a good one. As 
a social document it, like Darkwater, is somewhat damaged by the 
intensity of its emotional fervor, but as a literary production it 
would be worth reading were the scene laid in South Africa, in- 
stead of Alabama. Dr. Mecklin’s The Ku Klux Klan and Frank 
Tannenbaum’s Darker Phases of the South, although they are both 
primarily reports of social investigators, are yet the product of 
men well drilled in the writer’s trade. Their literary value is cor- 
respondingly high. Higher still is the literary quality of Julia Pe- 
terkin’s Green Thursdays, which is first of all a work of art, but 
which belongs to this list on account of its implied criticism of 
the Southern social order. 

All these books will repay the Southern reader culturally, as well 
as socially. 

The new literature on the South falls naturally into three divi- 
sions, books written by Southerners, books written by Northerners 
and books written by Negroes. H. L. Mencken, as usual, is in a 
class by himself. His attacks on the South have been at once the 
most violent and the least malicious of recent years; and that sets 
him aside. He was born, and has lived all his life, in Maryland, but 
indignantly refuses to be classed as a Southerner except to escape 
being classed as a Northerner; and that sets him aside. Finally, 
although his criticism of the South has been highly unfavorable, it 
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has been widely read and commented on in the South; and that sets 
him aside completely. 

Let us therefore leave him aside, and examine the trend among 
other writers. I have already referred to Wade as an artist. As a 
critical historian he is even more effective. His analytical study of 
the creation of the commonwealth of Georgia is painstaking, lucid 
and illuminating. It throws a flood of light, not on the ante-bellum 
South alone, but on its successor, the modern South that has inherited 
its low, as well as its high, traditions. 

Two other natives of the section have recently done work of 
scholarly distinction in the examination of particular phases of 
Southern culture. They are John Moffatt Mecklin, born in Mis- 
sissippi, and Francis Pendleton Gaines, of South Carolina. Dr. 
Mecklin’s The Ku Klux Klan is by long odds the ablest scientific 
treatment of that curious phenomenon that has as yet appeared. It 
is careful, calm and plausible. One is tempted to predict that it 
will stand as the last word on the origin of the order. Gaines, on 
the other hand, has gone into the past. The Southern Plantation is 
the subject he chose for a doctoral thesis in which he contrasts the 
tradition with the actuality, greatly to the enlightenment of the mod- 
ern reader. 

Clement Wood’s novel, Nigger, has already been mentioned. From 
a literary standpoint, Mrs. Peterkin’s stories in Green Thursdays, 
perhaps outrank it, but as a social document it is clearly the best 
statement of the negro’s side of the case ever made by a white man. 
It is rivalled in ferocity by H. A. Shand’s White and Black, but in 
no other respect are the two books to be compared, so vastly superior 
is Mr. Wood’s. 

Among Northerners who have recently been writing about the 
South there is to be mentioned, of course, Mr. Hergesheimer, who 
has done a study of eighteenth-century Virginia in his novel, Bali- 
sand. That, however, is archeology, rather than criticism. I leave 
it to the historians. In 1923 Waldo Frank published Holiday. It 
is a wild rhapsody about something that Mr. Frank may have under- 
stood, but which he certainly did not make clear to me. The negro 
question was involved, but just how and why I leave to the poets to 
determine. About the same time came Frank Tannenbaum’s series 
of magazine articles, later published in book form under the title, 
Darker Phases of the South. This is a notable book for several rea- 
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sons. It is fearless, it is true in its facts, however its conclusions 

may err, it has no ready-made solutions of the problems it discusses, 

and it pays comparatively slight attention to the negro. Further- 

more, there is evident a laborious effort on the part of the author to 

be fair. This conscious endeavor to be rid of prejudice and this 

recognition of the fact that the South is confronted with other prob- ' 
lems than the negro question are noteworthy in a Northern critic and 

entitle him to an attentive hearing in the South. 

I have spoken of novelists, essayists, publicists, social scientists, 
Northern and Southern. Where, then, are the poets? I quote from 
one of the best of them: 

They know such simple things so well, 
Although their learning’s small, 


They find a steady, brown content, 
Where some find none at all. 


True he was writing about farmers, but whom the cap fits, let him 
wear it. The South is girding for battle against all the things that 
are the death of poesy—materialism, intellectual sloth, political 
obscurantism and religious intolerance—but poesy takes no hand, 
poesy is off the muster-roll, poesy is away, gathering buttercups, 
perchance, but apparently gathering no cartridges. To be sure, 
DuBose Heyward has written Skylines, and occasional stray pieces 
such as “Gamesters All,” in Carolina Chansons; but his is the only 
note that even faintly resembles an eagle’s scream in the choir of 
nightingales. 

Finally we come to the negro writers. One of the literary sensa- 
tions of last year} was a novel by a Georgia negro, Walter F. White, 
called Fire in the Flint. It is in fact not a novel. It is a shriek. 
But incidentally it is the death-yell of the old tradition that the only 
authoritative writer on the negro question is a Southern white man. 
Henceforth the negroes must be heard, and as long as they write as 
well as this man White does it is a certainty that they will be heard, 
at least in the North. DuBois is already heard in the North, and 
by millions of Southern negroes. White has been heard in the 
North. Others are coming to the front, and they will be listened 
to by the whole population of this union with the exception perhaps 
of the Southern white man. 

Is he to remain an exception indefinitely? He certainly will as 
long as he clings to the fantastic notion that he pays a writer a com- 
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pliment in reading his book. One does not willingly pay compli- 
ments to men whose talents are devoted to the excoriation of one’s 
native culture. But when we Southerners realize that in reading an 
important new book we do credit, not to the author, but to ourselves, 
we shall abandon the foolish policy of refusing to read a book simply 
because it is offensive. Quinine is offensive, and getting one’s hair 
cut is offensive, and paying bills on the first of the month is terribly 
offensive, but one accepts all these offenses, because the alternative 
to each is more offensive still. Reading unflattering books about 
the South may be unpleasant, but it is worse to go on in dense 
ignorance of the trend of modern thought on Southern affairs. When 
a man declares hotly, “I will not allow that book to come into my 
house!’’ he then and there proves that he is spiritually of the ostrich 
tribe. He reveals his secret belief that what he doesn’t see is not 
seen, that what he knows not is not knowledge. He strikes his own 
name off the list of those with whom it is profitable to reason. 

It would be deplorable if the South were to maintain any such 
attitude toward the present literature of criticism of things Southern. 
It would not in the least discourage the production of such literature, 
but it would tend to convince the rest of the country that it is waste 
of breath to argue with us. It would encourage the rest of the coun- 
try to abandon argument and hit us over the head with a child labor 
amendment, an anti-lynching bill, a federal department of educa- 
tion, a Force Bill. 

“Read your enemies; pay for them that despitefully use you,” 
is not good Scripture, but it is good advice. It would be no dis- 
service to the section for a literary and historical association to advo- 
cate such a policy. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE REVOLUTION. By John C. Fitzpatrick. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston. 1924. 3800 pages. $4.00. 


In this volume of nineteen essays Mr. Fitzpatrick treats of such 
phases of the American Revolution as are not usually dealt with in 
the general histories of that struggle. Three of them concern the 
physical facts of the Declaration of Independence, viz., the manu- 
script from which it was written, facsimiles and deterioration of 
the document, and its travels from city to city, from government 
department to government department until it reached its final rest- 
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ing place in the Library of Congress. Three other studies open to 
us the more intimate phases of Washington’s army life through 
glimpses into his various headquarters, the story of his military 
family, and an account of his personal expenses at Valley Forge. 
Essays on the uniform, the bands, the bakers, the invalid regiment, 
and the first military order of merit, the so-called “Purple Heart,” 
and on demobilization throw interesting light on hitherto little 
known aspects of the Continental Army. 

The studies are based primarily on manuscript material found in 
the Library of Congress. Few people, even among students of Amer- 
ican history, realize the enormous extent of this material. Mr. Fitz- 
patrick tells us that in addition to “that vast body of historical 
manuscripts preserved in the Library of Congress,” he has made 
extensive use of “the half a thousand volumes of the Papers of the 
Continental Congress, the four hundred or more volumes of those 
of George Washington, and the two hundred and fifty or so of Thomas 
Jefferson.” 

While the essays treat of unrelated, or but little related subjects, 
they are given a certain unity by the “Spirit of the Revolution” 
which they so clearly reveal. Delightfully written, dealing with 
the humdrum things of military life, they illuminate the “human 
interest”? side of the American Revolution and reveal the patient 
heroism of the Continental soldier far better than the more strik- 
ingly dramatic incidents with which we are much more familiar. 


Tuer History oF THE UNITED States Post OFFICE TO THE YEAR 1829. By 
Wesley Everett Rich. Cambridge. Harvard University Press. 1924. 
Pages vii, 190. $2.00. 


This doctor’s dissertation, presented in 1917 and published as 
volume 27, Harvard Economic Studies, is a memorial of the author, 
a young economist, who died in 1918 in the service of his country. 
The colonial beginnings, growth, organization, policies and historical 
importance of the postal service are set forth in clear, complete, 
and scholarly fashion. 

Incidentally, much light is thrown on early American society, 
politics, and economic conditions. Appendices of biographical notes 
on the Postmasters General, classified bibliography, and statistical 
tables increase the value of the book for the student; but its usefulness 
as a reference work is impaired seriously by the lack of an index. 


HISTORICAL NEWS 


The North Carolina Historical Commission receives many re- 
quests for early numbers of the North Carolina Manual ; Proceedings 
of the State Literary and Historical Association; The North Caro- 
lina Booklet; and The North Carolina Day Program. ‘These publica- 
tions are out of print. It is requested that any one having duplicates 
of any of these publications send them to R. B. House, Secretary of 
the North Carolina Historical Commission, Raleigh, N. C. Any 
supply thus accumulated will be used to fill gaps in the collections 
of libraries and students, and a distinct service to North Carolina 
History will be rendered. 


At the Carolina Inn, Chapel Hill, February 6, the entire mem- 
bership of the history departments of the University of North Caro- 
lina, Duke University, North Carolina College for Women, Wake 
Forest College; and the secretary of the North Carolina Historical 
Commission met for a dinner. The affair was informal, no organi- 
zation for future meetings was attempted. But it is probable that 
other dinners will be arranged in time at the several institutions. 


The history departments in the summer schools at various insti- 
tutions in North Carolina for 1925 will be as follows: 


Untversiry oF NortH CarovInaA: Messrs. Connor, Wagstaff, and Shanks, 
for the first session; Messrs. Higby and Caldwell for the second session. 


DuxKsE University: Messrs. Bond, (University of Cincinnati) Holton (Dur- 
ham Schools) for the first session; Messrs. Fox (Randolph Macon College) 
and Sontag (Princeton University) for the second session. 


NortH CAROLINA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN: Messrs. Jackson and Arnett; Miss 
Heezen and Miss Largent. 


Wake Forrest Cottece: Messrs. Harmon (University of Pennsylvania) and 
Shanks (University of North Carolina.) 


East CaroLinA TracueErs’ CoLLece: Messrs. Henderson and Deal. 


Wake Forest graduates doing work for higher degrees are as fol- 
lows: F. W. Clonts and ©. ©. Crittenden at Yale University; 
A. M. Black and G. R. Sherrill at Columbia University. Mr. 
Clonts has been elected assistant professor of history at Wake Forest 


College. 
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Professors Boyd and Laprade of Duke University will lecture in 
the summer sessions of Cornell University and the University of 
Pennsylvania. Professor Carroll will spend the summer in Paris, 
collecting material for a history of Regionalism in France, and 
Professor Garber will be in Washington searching for material on 
the early commercial relations of the United States and Latin 
America, 


James T. Shotwell, of Columbia University and the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, will deliver the Flowers Lec- 
tures on Citizenship at Duke University on April 23, 24 and 25. 


C. C. Pearson, head of the department of history in Wake Forest 
College will give a graduate course in the history of the South since 
1860 at the University of Virginia summer school. 


Carlton J. H. Hayes, Head of the Department of History, Colum- 
bia University, was at the North Carolina College for Women March 
2 and 3, delivering a series of lectures before the student body. 
His lectures were: Social Problems, Nationalism and Education, 
Problem of International Relations. 


The following laws of interest to history were passed at the 1925: 
session of the General Assembly of North Carolina: 


To provide a suitable memorial to the late Judge Henry Groves Connor. 

Accepting deed from the Federal Government, giving Fort Macon Military 
Reservation to North Carolina. 

To allow social, ancestral and historical associations to change their 


names and amend their charters. 

To provide for the reproduction of the Canova Statue of Washington.. 
(Money for this will be furnished by A. W. McLean, R. O. Everett, and John 
Sprunt Hill.) 


The following legislation was attempted, but at this writing it 
is not certain that it passed: 
To erect Moore’s Creek Battleground into a national park. 


To provide a monument to the late Chief Justice Walter Clark. 
To purchase Fort Caswell Military Reservation. 
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To authorize the Federal Government to acquire public parks. 

To erect a Confederate monument in Rockingham, Richmond County. 

To establish county historical commissions to preserve historic places. 

To endorse North Carolina celebration and home coming, May 20, 1925. 

To appoint a commission for the celebration of the two hundredth anni- 
versary of George Washington’s birth. 


There has been organized in Greensboro the Greensboro Historical 
Museum Society, Mrs. Hiram Bell, president; Allen Adams, vice- 
president; Mrs. J. S. Betts, treasurer; Miss Nellie Rowe, secretary ; 
McDaniel Lewis, corresponding secretary. The objects of the so- 
ciety are: 

“To collect and preserve relics and memorials of a historical and educa- 
tional nature connected with the County of Guilford, North Carolina, and its 
citizens; to foster an interest in National, State and Local history; to pro- 
mote patriotism; to preserve American ideals, to engender an intelligent and 


healthy National, State and Local pride, and to transmit to posterity the 
best traditions of the past.” 


DIARY OF COLONEL JOSEPH HYDE PRATT, 
COMMANDING 105TH ENGINEERS, A. E. F. 


(Continued from January Number) 


(Enclosure in diary) 


“A” FORM 
MESSAGES AND SIGNALS 
Oct. 17, 1918. 
Advance P. C. 
This message is a./C of: 
Engineer service 
JOSEPH HYDE PRATT 
(Signature of “Franking Officer’) 


To: Capt. Sullivan, Division Engineer, 
Div. Engr. aby; Officer 30th Division. 
One hundred and thirty-four prisoners just passed. Roads W 19 b 9.8 and 
W 14a 8.9 to W 9 c 1.1 patrolled, no mines. 
Roads are heavily shelled. 
Crater at W 7 d 5.8. 
Small party can fill. 
From: Lt. Col. Pratt, 
Place: Corps Report Center. 
Time: 11:30. JOSEPH HYDE PRATT. 


(Sample of Reports sent in from Adv. P. C.) 


October 18, 1918, Friday. I again spent the day at the advanced 
Post Center. It rained all day and was a mighty poor day for 
carrying on the battle, which however continued unremittingly 
throughout the day. The 380th Division continued its advance 
against a strong resistance, which it turned out was made up of 
the three Marine Regiments, reinforced by two Infantry regiments 
with two divisions in reserve. Today A Company, which was work- 
ing on the mines and Booby traps, found what was thought to be 
a mine in the church at St. Martin Reviere. Captain Brooks, who 
was in charge of the work, took out 300 pounds of Perdite from the 
church steeple. It was afterwards discovered that this charge of 
explosive was connected by wires and explosive caps with the front 
part of the church, and so arranged that when anybody knelt at the 
altar the Perdite would be exploded. This is one of the most mali- 
cious Booby traps we have found. Today Captain Sullivan was 

[ 269 ] 
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notified that he would be wanted at Corps Headquarters on the 19th 
to assist in organizing their water supply work. This meant I would 
have to temporarily arrange for another adjutant. I decided on 
Captain Stafford and arranged for him to report in the morning. 
On account of the strong opposition to the advance of the Division, 
it looked at one time as though the Commanding General would have 
to send in every available man. I had all my plans made for tak- 
ing in the 105th Engineers and assisting in holding the line with 
the Infantry. We had no automatic rifles. We had salvaged two 
German machine guns, which had been put in shape and supplied 
with ammunition and were ready for use by C Company. 

The Commanding General issued a memorandum order today in 
regard to all men of the Division being utilized in the present emerg- 
ency. I was in his office last night before the memorandum order 
was sent out and he showed it to me. I was very glad to be able to 
tell him that I had already done that, inasmuch as we had the day 
before raised an emergency platoon in the First Battalion by taking 
runners, orderlies, assistant cooks, clerks, etce., and putting them 
under the command of Lieutenant Hill, had constructed an artillery 
bridge over the La Selle River. 


(Enclosure in diary) 


HEADQUARTERS 
105TH ENGINEER REGIMENT. 
AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCES. 


October 18th, 1918. 
MEMORANDUM No. 271: 

1. Pursuant to S.O. No. 282, Par. 7, G.H.Q., A.E.F., Oct. 9th, Lieutenant 
Colonel Joseph Hyde Pratt is appointed Colonel, and assigned to the 105th 
Engineers. WILLARD P. SULLIVAN, 

Capt. Engrs., U. 8. A., Act. Adj. 


(Enclosure in diary) 
18 /10 /18—1000 
Memo. to Col. Pratt, 

I feel some better this morning but my fever is still a little over 100. 
However by night I hope to feel a good deal better after I get rid of all the 
medicine. At any rate I am going to stick it out unless I get a good deal 
worse off. LYERLY. 


° 


The above illustrates the character of the officers of the 105th 
Engineers. 
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October 19, 1918, Saturday. Captain Sullivan went over to 
Corps Headquarters this morning, to be gone I don’t know how 
long. About 10:30 I again went to the advance Post Center. I 
sent the car back with Captain Stafford. The car broke a spring 
en route, and was not able to get back for me until after 4 p.m. 
Had a conference with Majors Lyerly and Cothran in regard to 
relief of the regiment of the First Division of the Ninth Corps, 
British. There was but little shelling of this area today. A few 
shells falling just southeast of the advanced Post Center, where the 
Germans were trying to locate one of our big guns. Received 
notice this morning that the 30th Division was to be relieved but 
they were not sure that the 105th Engineers was included in the 
relief. 

Colonel Pillsbury first reported to me that the regiment less one 
company would remain, while the division went into back area. 
This I reported to General Lewis, and he had a protest to the corps, 
with the result that another order came out, relieving the 105th 
Regiment less one battalion. This order was delivered about. 11 
p-m., after I had retired. 


(Enclosure in diary) 
Col. Joseph Hyde Pratt. 


Lt. McElroy advise that 1st Lt. R. R. Marrian and others will be buried 
at 1300 today Oct. 19 in the cemetery of Montbrehain. 


CAPT. ZAC SMITH, 
P. O. 105 Engr. 


October 20, 1918, Sunday. Spent most of the day at Montbre- 
hain making arrangements for the relief of the Regiment, and 
preparing to turn over papers and notes. An order came out today, 
that one battalion of the 105th Engineers should proceed to Busigny 
and come under the orders of the Commander Royal Engineers of 
the Fourth Army. I had decided that the First Battalion would 
be the battalion to remain in the Montbrehain Area, and work under 
the Fourth Army. In the afternoon I went up to Busigny for a 
conference with the two battalion commanders, and if possible, to 
locate the Commander Royal Engineers of the Fourth Army, and 
to find out what Royal Engineer companies were to relieve my regi- 
ment. I did not find the Commander Royal Engineers of the Army, 
but did locate the Commander Royal Engineers of the Sixth Di- 
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vision of the Fourth Army, which was to relieve the First Division 
at Vaux Andigny. I arranged with Major Lyerly to see the Com- 
mander Royal Engineers and make a date for me to meet him at 
10:30 tomorrow morning. I gave verbal orders to the First Bat- 
talion to move to Busigny tomorrow and withdraw A and B Com- 
panies from Molain and St. Martin Reviere to Busigny. Also 
gave verbal orders for the Second Battalion, Regimental Transport, 
and Engineer Train to move the next day to Montbrehain. 


(Enclosure in diary) 


October 23, 1918. 


WE ENTER CAMBRAI. 
By a British Soldier. 


“Vive l’Angleterre! Vive l’Angleterre! 

Dawn is just breaking, and we are marching through a small town 
which only the day before had been freed from the enemy. We are to 
pass through our outpost line in front of the village and attack the enemy’s 
next line. 

Our eyes search the half-light and in the doorway of a house we discern 
an aged couple. They wave a tricolour and pipe, “Vive Angleterre!” We 
wave and shout back, “Vive la France!” 

From other houses further up the half-ruined street we get more shouts 
of welcome from old people—such a wonderful and thankful welcome—that 
some of us are almost glad the Boche is shelling the village with sneezing 
gas, as it gives us a good excuse to blow our noses hard. For even the most 
hardened warrior finds it hard not to be affected by such genuine emotion 
and joy. 


We’ve done our job and Brigade Headquarters are established in the east- 
ern outskirts of the town that afternoon. 

The inhabitants cluster round and tell us all they have had to suffer. 
They tell us how all males between 16 and 45 were sent back a long time ago 
to work in Germany; an old man of 72 shows us his back where he has 
been beaten for refusing to work for the Boche; they tell us how all their 
cattle and horses were taken from them months ago, and we can see for 
ourselves how they have been robbed, as their houses—or what remains of 
them—are practically bare. 

They have had no meat for nine months, no milk for four months, and 
they have had to subsist on the vegetables they were allowed to grow in 
their little gardens. They have not seen any money for two years, but haye 
been forced’ to use notes—forged by the enemy—which state on them that 
the town concerned will redeem them six months after peace has been 
declared. 
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But there is humor, too! An old woman carrying a bag wandered into 
our headquarters during the afternoon. She looked around sheepishly, but 
said nothing. Her silence, however, was more demonstrative than speech. 
There isn’t a great surplus of rations in open warfare, but we could not 
resist her obvious silent appeal. We offered her a tin of bully and a tin of 
pork and beans, which were more than joyously received. 

She then became more loquacious and asked for some bread. At the 
sight of a half loaf of our white bread she went into rhapsodies, kissed the 
bread and almost hugged the cook! Later she departed and—as we heard 
later—made her way to another battalion headquarters in the town. 

A. G. S. 


Similar scenes have been experienced by many of us during the 
advance as we have come into cities just freed from the Germans. 
I experienced this in Montbrehain, Busigny, Bohain, Premont. 


October 21, 1918, Monday. Left Montbrehain this morning at 
9:00 a.m. for Vaux Andigny, stopping en route at First Battalion 
Headquarters for Major Cothran. Met the Commander Royal En- 
gineers of the First British Division and turned over to him notes 
and maps relating to our work, and list of material on dumps. 

Making a transfer of authority when the Division is relieved is 
not as strenuous a piece of work in open warfare as in trench war- 
fare, such as we had in the Ypres sector. After I had completed 
my conference with Lieutenant Colonel ———————, Commander 
Royal Engineers of the First British Division, I went on to Molain 
and St. Martin Reviere to examine the bridges and roads which 
the regiment had built. There was no shelling at Molain, but while 
we were examining a bridge over the river at St. Martin Reviere 
which was built by B Company under Lieutenant Trescot, the Ger- 
mans began shelling the ridge just beyond the river. Did not see 
that they were doing any damage, however. 

Lieutenant Colonel Hill, a R. E. Engineer of the British, who 
was attached to the Second Army Corps, stated that the bridge 
constructed by our regiment, between Molain and St. Martin Re- 
viere, was the best emergency bridge he had seen any Engineer 
troops construct. 

At St. Martin Reviere we went on to St. Souplet. At St. Souplet 
we took the road to Busigny. We got into the transport of the 27th 
Division which was moving out to back area, and had to take a 
by-road to get through the town. I left Major Cothran to walk 
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over to his headquarters. As far as I can find out, the work to 
which the First Battalion has been assigned will be maintenance 
work on the Light Railway between Molain and Bohain. I have done 
my best to get them relieved from this work and permitted to go 
out with the regiment, but thus far without results. I wrote a 
letter of protest to the Commanding General, which I hope he will 
forward on to corps. 

This afternoon made arrangements for taking the balance of the 
regiment to back area. Met Major McNamara in command of one 
of the Canadian Light Railways between here and Bohain. I made 
arrangements with him for the First Battalion to be given a par- 
ticular section of the railroad to construct or maintain. I found 
that no arrangements had been made for rationing the battalion, 
and had to telegraph before definite arrangements could be made. 
I made tentative arrangements with Lieutenant Moore, the officer 
of the dump here at Montbrehain, that he would ration the Battalion 
tomorrow, whether any definite orders were received or not. Late 
tonight a message came from Fourth Army that First Battalion 
would be rationed at this dump, and that Lieutenant Moore would 
be notified by wire. 


October 22, 1918, Tuesday. Today we have packed up and 
moved Headquarters from Montbrehain to Querrieu. We came 
via St. Quentin, Peronne, and Albert. St. Quentin was very badly 
knocked to pieces, particularly the manufacturing portions of the 
city. One of the most massive machine gun emplacements I have 
ever seen was in St. Quentin. It was a German construction and 
built of concrete and masonry, and commanded the approach of 
three roads. The streets of Peronne have been cleaned up, but 
practically no people have come back. In Albert the streets have 
been cleaned, and there was no one in the town except a few soldiers 
and some German soldiers cleaning up the city. There is not a 
building in the city that can be repaired. All will have to be torn 
down. Oaptain Sullivan and Major Campbell made the trip with 
me. It rained nearly all the time and was rather a cold drive. At 
this place Division Headquarters are in the chateau and the ground 
belonging to Countess of Alcantara. Nearly all the Division Head- 
quarters officers have rooms in the chateau and officers and billets on 
the outside in the grove. I have my Division Headquarters here. 
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The Regimental Headquarters and our Engineer Mess are in billets 
in the village. 
(Enclosure in diary) 


ST. QUENTIN RUINS. 
Danger of Explosions. 


Everything in Saint-Quentin will have to be rebuilt, and it will be long 
before the population is able to return, states M. Dupin, the sub-prefect of the 
town, who with M. Deguise, the local deputy, penetrated on Wednesday into 
the outskirts. Not a living thing was to be seen, and the whole place has 
the aspect of a newly abandoned battlefield. 

The tower has been knocked off Saint-Martin’s Church, and the entire 
structure riddled like a sieve. While the party were inspecting the ruins, 
a French officer suddenly emerged from a cellar like a “Jack in the box” and 
shouted, ‘““Will you clear out of here at once? The town is forbidden.” He 
explained that not even the Engineers had yet entered the town, and that 
it was probably mined, and at any moment the remaining monuments might 
blow up. 


This is the city in which Major Rousseau had his factory and his 
home. 

We had no place to get supper here at camp, so Major Campbell, 
Captain Sullivan and I went into Amiens for supper. We did not 
know where to go, but as we entered Amiens, General Lewis passed 
us and I knew he knew where to go to get a good supper, so I told 
our driver to follow the Generals car. It led us to the Cafe Godbert, 
where we obtained a splendid supper. 


October 23, 1918, Wednesday. Today has been spent in this 
camp, arranging and planning for the work of the regiment, obtain- 
ing Engineer Stores, etc. Captain Sullivan has been out to La 
Houssoye, where the Second Battalion, Regimental Transport, and 
Engineer Train are being billeted. These marched to Roisel yes- 
terday, and were to entrain today for Edgehill. This place is about 
ten miles from La Houssoye. 

Corbie is another station on the same railroad which is a railhead 
and is within three miles of our billeting place. I cannot see why 
the train cannot come to Corbie for the troops to detrain, instead of 
going to Edgehill, and having them walk to La Houssoye. 


October 24, 1918, Thursday. Querrieu. Clear and pretty. First 
Battalion on detached service at Montbrehain working under orders 
from Fourth Army Royal Chief Engineer. No word received from 
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them during the day. The Second Battalion was due to arrive at 
Edgehill by train from Tincourt last night, and did not detrain 
until 0500 o’clock, and had to march ten miles to La Houssoye, 
though the same railroad ran to Corbie, only three miles from La 
Houssoye. Major Lyerly reported at Division Headquarters at 
Division Engineer’s Office at 1300 o’clock. He looked badly and 
was not feeling well. Lieutenant Warfield spent the day getting 
stores. Captain Humphries looked after the hauling of rock and 
fixing roads in the Chateau ground. Headquarters Section cleaned 
up around billets and laid duckboards around headquarters. Colonel 
Pillsbury dropped in just to see how we were getting along, and 
said that we would probably get the First Battalion back in a week. 
Major Campbell, Captain Stafford and I went to Amiens at 1600 
for a bath. Returned at 1830 o’clock. Three captains, one from 
General Headquarters, commander Engineers, and two from En- 
gineer Replacement Camp, dropped in to discuss replacements. They 
left about 1600 o’clock. 
(Enclosure in diary) 

Colonel Pratt: Oct. 24, 1918. 

Captain Cain of the Chief Engineer’s Office called about 12:55 p.m. and 


said he would be back in about two hours. 
P. E. L. (Runner.) 


October 25, 1918, Friday. Querrieu. Cloudy and cold. First 
Battalion on detached service at Montbrehain, working on Light 
Railways under Fourth British Army, Royal Engineer Commander. 
Second Battalion at La Houssoye, cleaning up and getting settled 
in billets. Lieutenant Warfield, Stores Officer, and I went to a 
meeting at Corps Headquarters at Bertangles. We were gone from 
0900 to 1300. In the afternoon I was called to Chief of Staff’s 
office to consult with two Colonels from General Headquarters in 
regard to the operation in which the Division had just been through. 
Captain Humphries went to Amiens for Red Cross sweaters and 
in some way the whole thing got balled up. I was ordered to have 
a survey made of the Bellicourt Tunnel. Captain Humphries was 
put in charge of Headquarters Company. 

The French do not hesitate to charge the Americans exhorbitant 
prices for supplies and for services rendered. They usually charge 
the American soldier more for the same thing or the same service 
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than they do the French, British or Australian. It became so bad 
that there has been appointed a commission composed of one French 
and one American officer whose mission is to investigate all reported 
instances of overcharge. See circular. 


(Enclosure in diary) 
Region Du Nord Wimereux, 25 October, 1918. 
Etat-Major 
Section France-Americaine. 


From: The Laison Officer, Region du Nord, 
To: Officer Commanding 105th Engineers. 


The Section France-Americaine, attached to the French Staff of the Region 
du Nord at Wimereux, has been created for the purpose of regulating all 
questions which may arise between the American troops billeted in the 
Region du Nord and the French Civil Population. In particular, this sec- 
tion is concerned with the prices of foodstuffs sold by the civilians to the 
American troops. 

As a result of an investigation in the territory occupied by the Americans 
it has been found that the prices charged for all sorts of foodstuffs have 
been raised considerably since the arrival of the troops. In a majority of 
cases, the increased cost was caused by food speculators. 

This office will be glad to hear of any such case that may come to the 
attention of Commanding Officers and will immediately do all in its power 
to straighten out the affairs. Full particulars of the name of the vendor and 
the Commune where the sale was made should be sent with the complaint. 
also the price paid and the exact nature of the foodstuffs bought. 

This section, composed of one French and one American Officer, is at the 
service of Commanding Officers for regulating any other questions that may 
arise between the American troops and the French Civilian population. 


T. H. GAILAR, 

2d Lieut. F.A.R.C. 
(Seal) : Etat Major 
Region du Nord 

WIMEREUX. 


October 26, 1918, Saturday. Querrieu. Clear and cool. First 
Battalion on detached service at Montbrehain on maintenance work 
on Light Railway between Montbrehain and Bohain. Second Bat- 
talion scheduled for bath. Bath houses located at Querrieu. Gen- 
eral Lewis came by and ordered that all clothes be deloused. The 
delouser did not have the capacity of the bath and as a result the 
Second Battalion did not complete bathing. 

Left camp (Querrieu) in automobile at 8:45 a.m. with Lieuten- 
ant Thral of General Headquarters office and an official photog- 
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rapher from the signal battalion, for a trip back to the front and 
visit to the First Battalion. Our route was via Albert to near Cam- 
brai, Le Cateau and St. Souplet. The ride from Albert to near 
Cambrai was through a deserted region, almost a waste. No civilians 
to be seen and only a few soldiers. Very little transportation going 
over the road. German prisoners were being worked to repair the 
road, at many places along the route. 

About 3,000 yards from Albert we passed a large mine crater 
to the north of the road, which had been blown by the British in 
counter attacking in underground warfare earlier in the war. 
(Photo taken.) Cambrai was not as badly damaged as I expected 
to find it. It has been shelled a good deal and some portions have 
been burnt. We were not allowed to enter the main part of the 
city. The reason given was that it was feared that the Germans 
had mined the city and there were delayed action mines that might 
go off at any moment. We had to circle the city in the outskirts. 

About half way between Baupame and Cambrai we crossed the 
Canal du Nord. I had studied this canal further north, when I 
thought we were going into the line north of Lens. The Germans 
had blown up the bridge over the canal and the British Engineer 
had built one during the advance. Took picture of bridge. Just 
beyond the eastern outskirts of Cambrai on the road to Le Cateau, 
I had to hunt up the office of the Commander Royal Engineers of 
Army, who was supposed to have under orders my First Battalion. 
I found his office was in a train on the tracks of the Cambrai-St. 
Quentin Railway which the British and French are reconstructing, 
the British from Cambrai to Busigny and the French from St. 
Quentin-Bohain to Busigny. 

We ate our dinner on the roadside just beyond this stop. From 
here we went straight on to Le Cateau, the road being nearly a 
straight line between ‘the two places. We passed through Beauvois 
and Muchy. Both these towns were recently occupied by the 
Germans. Le Cateau I supposed was taken by the British about a 
week ago, and I had planned to go east of this place, but found that 
the Germans had only been driven out of the place two days before 
and were not many miles in front of us. We turned south for St. 
Souplet and St. Martin. I wanted some pictures taken of the 
bridges we had built over the La Selle River. We went by St. 
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Benin, which our boys had captured the week before and which the 
engineers had examined for mines and Booby traps and for its 
water supply. Took pictures of the artillery bridge built by Lieu- 
tenant Trescott over the La Selle north of St. Martin and of the 
two bridges built by Lieutenant Hill. Also took pictures of the 
Church at St. Martin in which a Booby trap had been placed by the 
Germans. 

From St. Martin we went to Molain, taking en route a picture 
of the bridge built by Lieutenant Hill during the advance on Octo- 
ber 17. At Molain we took pictures of observation markers painted 
by the Germans on side of building that could be seen for consider- 
able distance from the east. This was the town in which Lieutenant 
Marrian and two of B Company men were killed on the 17th. 

From Molain we drove via Vaux Andigny to Busigny to Bohain 
to Montbrehain where the First Battalion is located. In Busigny 
we had a puncture and were delayed nearly forty minutes. This 
was the second puncture today. Busigny is now occupied by the 
British. It is another one of the towns taken by the 30th Division. 
We did not reach Montbrehain until after dark, but still in time 
to get some supper with Major Cothran and his staff. 

The Battalion is very comfortably billeted, in fact all are better 
fixed than any other unit in the Division. The officers have two 
billets. All stock are in barns. Rations are obtained from rail- 
head dump at Montbrehain. They have plenty of fuel and all 
seem perfectly satisfied with their condition. 

Found Captains George and Winthrop confined to their rooms 
with influenza. Captain Brooks is feeling pretty badly. 


(Enclosure in diary) 


HEADQUARTERS 


105TH ENGINEER REGT. 
AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCES 
Oct. 28, 1918. 


From: Division Engineer, 30th Division, American HE. F. 
To: Commanding General, 30th Division, American HE. F. 
Subject: Description of Booby trap in Church at St. Martin Riviere. 

1. This Booby trap consisted of three hundred pounds of dynamite which 
was placed in the belfry of the church, on the sill where the frame work 
rests upon the masonry. 
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2. The charge was to have been detonated in the following manner: A 
fine wire was attached to a statute at the altar of the church. It ran up 
through the ceiling of the church to a fuse igniter which is started by the 
pulling of a cotter pin from a plunger which when released is pulled down 
by a spring onto a cap which it explodes and starts the ignition. From this 
igniter was attached a fuse that ran into the boxes of dynamite. The dyna- 
mite proper was detonated by blocks of picric acid, each box of dynamite 
having a block of picric acid in it. 

38. There were time fuse igniters in the belfry but none had been con- 
nected. 

4, The above is the testimony of Capt. Brooks, Co. A, and Lt. Taylor, 
Co. A, 105 Engineers. 

JOSEPH HYDE PRATT, 
Colonel, Engrs., U. 8. A., Division Engineer. 


I visited this church again on October 26, 1918, and had pictures 
taken of both the interior and exterior. Captain Brooks and Lieu- 
tenant Taylor of A Company both confirmed the above report. 


October 27, 1918, Sunday. Spent a pretty good night consider- 
ing that I slept in a bed that was too short for me. There was a 
heavy barrage on this morning on the front to our east. I heard it 
first about five o’clock and it seemed to keep up almost continuously 
until ten o’clock. Do not know whether it meant an advance or not. 
The British have only advanced to the canal since the 30th Division 
was relieved. They have not attempted to cross the canal. 

Had a good breakfast with Major Cothran and Captain Stafford, 
Adjutant, Captain Buchanan, M.D., Lieutenant Ray, Dentist. Was 
delayed in getting started this morning by another flat tire. In 
the meantime took some pictures of the wells we had tested and 
equipped. Also took a picture of Lieutenant Marrian’s grave at 
Montbrehain. 

Left Battalion Headquarters at 1030 o’clock for Premont to 
take pictures of the craters the Regiment had worked on. In Pre- 
mont took pictures of the church that the Germans blew up. They 
blew down the whole west side of the church which fell into the 
street, completely blocking it, and which the Engineers had to re- 
move in order to open a way for traffic. 

We went from Premont to Fermes and then turned west for Belli- 
court, where I wanted to spend some time studying the Hindenburg 
line, but the unexpected happened: One of the springs of the auto- 
mobile broke and we were delayed over an hour getting it fixed up so 
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we could leave. This happened just west of Ponchaux-Geneve. 
While waiting for the machine to be repaired, I walked over to a 
little hamlet north of the road. It was the most deserted village I 
have been in. Not a sign of life anywhere. In one barn saw seven 
dead horses. Seven more in a field. I went in about a dozen houses 
but did not see anything alive, and no dead men. We went up on 
the hillside above the road to eat our lunch. Cold baked beans 
(can); sardines (can); cheese; bread. It tasted mighty good. 

We got away about 2:45 p.m. and had to go slow. This delay 
made it impossible for me to get some of the pictures I wanted around 
Bellicourt and the Hindenburg line. Returned to camp via Belli- 
court, Bellenglise, Vermand, Lamoth en Santers, Villers Breton- 
neux, Corbie, where we were delayed over one-half hour trying to 
get out of the town, La Neuville, Pont Noyelles, to Querrieu, which 
we reached about 7:30 p.m. It was rainy and dark and I was very 
glad to get back to camp again. While eating dinner eight tanks, 
large and small, went by en route to the front. 


October 28, 1918, Monday. Querrieu. Clear and warm. One 
of the pleasantest days we have had in France. In office until 10 
o’clock. Captain Sullivan ill and ordered to bed by Major Camp- 
bell, evidently has an attack of influenza. Colonel Pillsbury called 
about 10 o’clock and wished to have more work done on the Corps 
Field. Drove out with the Colonel to the sight of this field, on 
the road between La Neuville and La Housee, about 1.20.b. Found 
Lieutenant Phillips and three sappers of E Company had been 
at the field since 9000 o’clock, waiting for company of Infantry 
from 27th Division to work on field (no company of Infantry 
showed up during the day). From the field we drove to Second 
Battalion Headquarters, La Houssoye, met Major Lyerly at the 
drill field near the aerodrome and made arrangements with him 
for continuing the work on the Corps Athletic Field. 

Lieutenant Ellicott with detail of F Company are preparing the 
division athletic field between La Houssoye and Point Noyelles. 
Found that many men in E Company are suffering from influenza. 
Returned to camp at noon. Was notified by Colonel Herr of meet- 
ing of commanding officers of the Corps at the theater in Corbie at 
1500 o’clock. Attended the meeting at Corbie which was attended 
by the generals of the two divisions, and Corps Headquarters, and 
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regimental commanders. General Read made an address of about 
thirty minutes telling what was expected of the division and our 
need of getting ready as rapidly as possible to go back into the 
line. He stated that we might be here two weeks or perhaps three. 

On leaving Corbie, picked up one of the captains of the 102d 
Engineers and Chaplain, and took them to their Headquarters at 
Baux Sur-Somme. On returning passed over pontoon over the 
Somme between Vaux and Vaire. This was built by British Royal 
Engineers and is still being used. Returned to Querrieu via Hamlet 
Fouiloly, Aubigne, Vecquemont, Daours ‘and Pont Noyelles. I had 
dinner at General Lewis’s Mess. Captain Sullivan feeling pretty 
bad tonight; has sun fever. 


(Enclosure in diary) 


A. Auriol C. O. French Mission 

to Col. Hyde Pratt C. O. 105 Engineer Ret. 

In case I would have to send Mr. Odobez on mission to accompany one of 
the officers of the division, will you kindly let me know if I can dispose of 
him for a few days. 


28-10-18. 
A. AURIOL LS. 
Approved: French Mission. 
Ale 1s lee 
Octe2seulse 


October 29, 1918, Tuesday. Querrieu. Cloudy and cold. Con- 
ference with Colonel Marshall this morning in regard to completion’ 
of rifle range. Later visited rifle range, located near Baizieux and 
Contay. Picked up Major Lyerly as we passed Second Battalion 
Headquarters and went over the work to be done with him. Ordered 
Second Battalion troops to take up this work. Expect to have one 
range, thirty-two targets, ready to use Thursday, October 31, and 
the second range of thirty-two targets ready on Saturday. Major 
Lyerly will have about 300 German prisoners to assist in the con- 
struction of these rifle ranges. 

I returned to camp, had board investigating the breaking of 
springs on auto, and also investigated riding of motorcycle with 
side car by chauffeur of the Engineer automobile. Spent the after- 
noon in office cleaning up Adjutant’s work. Captain Sullivan feel- 
ing somewhat better tonight, but still pretty sick. 
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General Dugan of the British Army has been assigned to special 

duty with the 30th Division, and will probably be with us several 
days. Had dinner with him tonight. 
_ While en route to Corbie this afternoon our car came very near 
being hit by a runaway truck which was coming down the hill 
towards Pont Noyelles. Evidently something was wrong with the 
steering apparatus and the brake. The car was swaying from side 
to side, and came very near sideswiping us as it came by. Just 
as it passed, it swung away across the road, and if we had been a 
few seconds slower it would have crushed us. There was a meet- 
ing at Corbie at 3 p.m. of Division, Brigade, and Regimental 
Commanders of the Second American Corps. General Read made 
a talk of about thirty minutes regarding the work of the Corps, 
calling attention to the good work done in the advance from Hargi- 
court to near Catillon, also the work that was expected of us here, 
which is to get into shape to go back into the line just as soon as 
possible. He stated that we might be here two weeks, and it might 
be three weeks. He also stated that the question of peace must 
not interrupt or interfere with our training or with the advance 
of the American troops. 

Returned via Vaux, Vaire, Fouilloy, Aubigny, and Vecquemont, 
and Pont Noyelles. Took a captain of the 102d Engineers and a 
Chaplain back to their quarters at Vaux. Saw a British pontoon 
bridge over the Somme River between Vaux and Vaire. 


October 30, 1918, Wednesday. In the morning inspected work 
at the rifle range, Lieutenant Warfield accompanying me. The 
work of the Engineers was going on splendidly, but was not satis- 
fied with the work of the German prisoners. I had the sergeant in 
charge call the interpreter and then proceeded to tell the prisoners 
that their work was not satisfactory and let it be known to them 
that their question of food would depend on the character of their 
work. Also took up the question of assigning them tasks, and ar- 
ranged to put this into practice the next day. I believe I can ac 
complish more by giving the prisoners a definite task to perform, 
they know that when it is completed their work is through for the 
day. 

We drove to Amiens via Franvillers, Corbie, Aubigny, Blangy. 
While at Amiens made arrangements for dinner that night at 
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“Café Godbert.” Bought some place cards. Spent the afternoon at 
work in the office, leaving for Amiens again at 5 p.m. The dinner 
was held at 6:30 p.m. with the following guests: Major General 
E. M. Lewis, Brigadier General Winston Dugan, British, Colonel 
John K. Herr, Colonel A. M. Whaley, Lieutenant-Colonel C. 
Burnett, Lieutenant-Colonel F. R. Kobes, and Major B. Y. Read. 

Colonel Pillsbury called at the office this afternoon for confer- 
ence in regard to work on the Corps Athletic Field. Major Cothran 
came in from Montbrehain and spent the night at Amiens. 


October 831, 1918, Thursday. Major Cothran came in from 
Montbrehain and spent the night at Amiens. Inspected the work 
being done at the rifle range, and found that this was going along 
very satisfactorily. Found that order had been given to the 
British Royal Engineers that the turf which had been dug up to 
be used in covering the stone on the parapet had been ordered re 
placed from where it had been taken. I gave orders that in re- 
turning the turf, it should be moved one piece at a time until I 
could investigate and find the authority that ordered the turf re- 
moved. I took this up with Colonel Marshall and found that it 
was a mistake in submitting orders, and that there was no need in 
returning the turf, which was costing five hundred dollars to us, 
while the claim for the turf would not be over one hundred dollars. 
Major Cothran left this noon for Montbrehain. 


November 1, 1918, Friday. In morning visited Second Bat- 
talion Headquarters and later Division Athletic contest, which was 
held on division athletic field that had been built by the Second 
Battalion. Contests were held all day. The 105th Engineers 
were represented in nearly all the contests and won out in several. 
Their principal conquest was the winning of the tug-of-war. 

Lieutenant George A. N. Thrall, who has been attached to us 
for the past ten days, was recalled to Headquarters of the Chief 
Engineer of the A. E. F. He has taken with him nearly all my 
notes on the work of the regiment, and is to prepare my monthly 
reports for July, August, September and October. I went to 
Amiens with him and he left on the 2:30 train for Paris. Amiens 
is filling up very rapidly with civilians who are returning to their 
homes. 
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Returned to office at 3 p.m. for an hours work, and then visited 
the Second Battalion. Visited D Company at Retreat, and then 
inspected the platoon wagon which is to be entered in competition 
with the platoon wagon of the 102d Engineers. The equipment 
of the wagon, harness and horses, all appeared in very good con- 
dition. The jockey box had not been filled and I called the at- 
tention of Lieutenant and Sergeant to this. 


November 2, 1918, Saturday. Spent until 10 o’clock in the 
office, and then left for Second Battalion Headquarters, and Corps 
athletic field. At 10:30 a.m. the two loaded platoon wagons one 
from 105th and one from 102d Engineers, were entered in com- 
petition for a hundred franc prize. The 102d Engineers won out 
as per attached score. There were several things that worked 
against the score of the 105th Engineers: The final list of equip- 
ment required did not reach the battalion until 9 a.m. today. 
There were several things on this later list that were not on the 
previous list furnished the battalion, and the lack of supplies cut 
down their score at least 198 points. 

Spent afternoon in office. Had short conference with Colonel 
Neilson of the Fourth British Army, who is in charge of training, 
and Colonel Marshall, who is in charge of the training areas, in 
regard to work at the rifle range. They both expressed themselves 
as very well pleased with the work that was being done by the 
Engineers. Brigadier General Winston Dugan, British Army, 
who has been attached to the 30th Division Headquarters since 
Monday, left today. 


(Enclosure in diary.) 


FALLEN. 


Weary with battle and relieved from the positions we had won, we pro- 
ceeded to bury the fallen. Sadly we gathered from the battlefield the men 
of our own beloved regiment. 

When you do not know the dead the sight is grievous; but these! It is 
not that you know their faces only. You knew the souls that the broken 
prisons have released. 

Here, more tragic to you than any sight on this Aceldama, is he who 
was your chum. Together you have marched and fought, halving sorrows 
and doubling joys. Together you crouched beneath the steel-throbbing 
sky; stumbled forward against the whistling storm of the belching machine- 
guns; were watched for in the observed trench by the sniper with his 
trigger-finger of Fate; were masked against the lung-rotting gas. 
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There was that bad day when you stood in a trench crumbling before the 
field-gray wave when all seemed lost! But he was by your side and you 
held, though the line alongside gave; though the hand-guard of your rifies 
blistered your hands; though the machine-gunners were sick of the slaughter 
and the artillery grew weary of their targets. Held, until the might of the 
many shattered against the courage of the few and they withdrew. 

But now he is dead. 


It is not good to look upon the human body after high explosives have 
wreaked their wrath upon it, yet the sight of the torn clay has no terrors 
for you. You knew that to him the flame of the shell that smote him was 
but the light of the unveiled face of God. 

The body is laid in a great shell crater with eleven others. The service 
is said by a chaplain who himself has fought in the ranks, and every word 
touches your aching heart. It is finished and he marks the grave with a 
cross made from a broken ammunition box; thus is Hope fashioned from 
the very refuse of War. 


We turn to march from the battlefield. The sun is gone, but in the east 
rockets hiss into the darkening sky. The ambers of battle glow again. The 
earth throbs to the hammer-strokes of the howitzers, each convolution of 
the valley echoes the long flight of the spinning shells, the dark-caverns of 
the gun-pits spout flamingly, the ridges behind are silhouetted as the dark- 
ening sky flushes. 

Lucifer, fresh from the fiery Pit, might pause in admiration, but we 
would forego these splendors for one glimpse of an English lane under a 
sunny sky, for we have seen the dead fruit of these wonders. 

The sodden earth is hallowed by the tread of our dead, the flooded craters 
are ruddy with their wounds. But one day the tide of war will recede and 
the wilderness will blossom, Nature will remember so to enshrine their 
tomb that men shall wonder that the flowers here are so beautiful. 

We who survive will not forget in the after years. The memory of the 
courage of our dead comrades shall inspire us as when God breathed into the 
nostrils of Adam. 


From D. M. Nov. 2, 18. SIDNEY HOWARD 


It was hard to see the wounded and to pass the dead. The bat- 
tle continued and is still on. The above are experiences of the 
Bellicourt Battle Field and the Montbrehain Battle Field. 


November 3, 1918, Sunday. Left Querrieu at 8 o’clock for 
Bellicourt, traveling via Corbie, Bray, Cappy, Herbecourt, Peronne, 
Tincourt, Roisel, Templeux, Hargicourt to Bellicourt. From about 
four miles west of Bray to Peronne went through the deserted sec- 
tion of France in which practically no people whatever are living, 
except a few troops as caretakers of dumps of various kinds of sup- 
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plies. At Bray there was a large Royal Engineers dump, and par- 
tially constructed and equipped Corps workshop. ‘This was the 
location of the Second American Corps workshop before the Corps 
was moved to back area. There was a good deal of German En- 
gineer stores captured near this place which now form part of the 
British dump. Found one stack of about 2,000 spiked irons. The 
only use I could think of that these could be used for would be to 
drop into trenches or shell holes to spike men as they jumped in. 
At Cappy there were four bridges that had to be built over the river 
and the canal. Took several pictures of these to show construction. 
At Peronne, took pictures of the cathedral which was very badly 
damaged. The city contained no civilians, and only a very few 
troops. At the time of our coming to this area, just before the 
advance, there was a constant stream of traffic through Peronne. 
At Tincourt, I visited the grave of Captain Field and took a picture 
of it. 

Between Tincourt and Roisel met Lieutenant Poole and the trans- 
port of the First Battalion of the 105th Engineers and the Second 
Battalion of the 102d Engineers, the column being in charge of 
Lieutenant Poole. He told me that the battalion had not left Roisel 
although they had been entrained since 8 a.m. I rode on to Roisel 
and met Captain Stafford who had been left in charge of the bat- 
talion by Colonel Cothran, who had gone on ahead in a motorcycle. 
I visited the R. T. O. and found that no provision had been made 
for an engine for this special train except that whenever a train of 
empties came it, they would take the engine to haul this special train 
to Villers Brettonneux. I was very much provoked, and protested 
against this treatment of our men to the Chief of Staff of the 30th 
Division. The train was finally hitched on to a horse train that 
went through at 2:15. 

The men had left Montbrehain at 1 a.m. last night, reaching 
Roisel at 3 a.m. They built fires out in the open and managed to 
keep warm until they got on the train, which consisted of box cars 
without any seats. I have made a protest to the Commanding Gen- 
eral against this treatment of our troops. I remained at Roisel 
until the troop train left at 2:15. The order regarding the move- 
ment of the battalion stated that the train would leave at 8 a.m. 
R. T. O. stated that the first train that came through with empties, 
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that the engine would be taken to carry the troop train. At the rail- 
road crossing at Roisel I saw the effect of the delayed action mine 
that exploded six weeks after the Germans had left Rosiel. At 
Tincourt I took a picture of our old Regimental Headquarters in 
the dugout. Also visited the Divisional Headquarters in the quarry 
northeast of Templeux, and took pictures of the quarry and of my 
headquarters. The automobile park where we kept our machine 
is now used as a tank repair shop and between 20 and 30 tanks are 
in the park. On the eastern outskirts of Hargicourt took a picture 
of the Red Road near the spot where I came very near being hit by 
shell on September 30th. Took another picture of the crater around 
which our men built a plank road on September 29th and 30th. 

Reached Bellicourt about 4:30, just as it was getting dark. 
Found Captain Humphreys in the large square house or chateau 
which had been used as headquarters by the First Battalion of the 
102d Engineers. They were moving out and we took possession of 
the house for the night. Found that in the cellar of this house was 
an entrance to the main canal tunnel. A track led from the cellar 
to the canal tunnel. Went down through this before supper. Went 
over plans with Captain Humphreys in regard to the survey which 
was being made of the canal tunnel and its various exits and cham- 
bers. In addition to making a survey of the tunnels, I have author- 
ized a survey of the Hindenburg line, in order to locate the various 
concrete structures within this line. 


November 4, 1918, Monday. This was one of the most beautiful 
days we have had in France. Was up and through breakfast at 6 
a.m. and began a survey of the tunnel just before 7 a.m. Took the 
photographer with me into the tunnel taking pictures of the tunnel 
leading from the chateau to the canal tunnel. Took several pic- 
tures in the tunnel, also pictures of the several entrances. Exam- 
ined about a mile and a quarter of the main tunnel and four of the 
entrances; one leading up to the northern outskirts of Bellicourt, a 
flight of stairs; another was an incline leading about one-half way 
to the surface, and then continuing to the surface with a vertical 
shaft. There will probably be about 35 to 40 of these various 
exits from the tunnel. There are a good many barges in the tunnel, 
some of which are in very good condition. Others have been very 
badly damaged. Took a picture of one of these barges. The Ger- 
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mans have badly damaged the canal by wasting in it a great deal 
of the material that they have taken from the various exits they 
have dug from the canal to the surface. Two machine gun emplace- 
ments within the tunnel were examined, one about a mile from the 
southern entrance, and the other about fifty feet from the southern 
entrance. These are of concrete and are built across the entire width 
of the canal, completely blocking it. There is a four foot concrete 
walkway extending along the east side of the tunnel. 

The whole morning was spent in the tunnel and examination of 
the entrance and portion of the canal banks near the entrance. Two 
machine gun emplacements were observed at the top of the canal 
which had a splendid field of fire covering the ground over which 
our men had come through the wiring of the Hindenburg line. 
Several pictures were taken of these machine gun emplacements. 
Had dinner at the chateau, then went to the northern entrance of 
the canal, stopping en route at the railhead, about three miles out 
from Bellicourt. Here there were about twenty tanks and whippets 
representing British, French and American tanks. Took a picture 
of these. Stopped at Le Catelet and Gouy. At Gouy, I passed over 
one of the old Roman roads which is in first-class condition. Gouy 
was the scene of the holdup of the 27th Division on the 29th which 
delayed their advance and caused our Division so much trouble on 
its left flank, due to machine gun fire. At La Catelet was a famous 
chateau which stands on what is apparently chalk cliffs rising about 
thirty feet above the surrounding ground. At the northern entrance 
of the tunnel, the canal is not as deep as at the southern entrance nor 
is it so thoroughly fortified. The appearance of the entrance is 
similar, but there is no machine gun emplacement at this entrance 
of the tunnel. 

All along this section of our battlefield from Bellicourt to this 
point and west, Chinese labor companies have been at work salvag- 
ing material from all over the battlefield. There were enormous 
piles of guns, grenades, ammunition and clothing, etc., piled at 
convenient places for shipping along the road. 

From the tunnel we started for Querrieu via Vendhoille, iP areelng 
Templeux, Roisel, Peronne, Villers Carbonnel, Estrees, and Lamotte, 
Villers Brettonneau and Corbie. Reached camp at 6:45, having made 
the whole trip without any punctures or mishaps to the car. Spent an 

10 
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hour in the office catching up with the routine work and reported 
my return to the Chief of Staff. 

Major Campbell and Captain Sullivan went to the city of Amiens 
in the afternoon for a bath and supper, returning at about 9:15. I 
signed leave passes for fifteen men of the regiment today: 


On leave November 4th: 


Set. Lee WilsOrk 2.22. cic. tsccsccencececdectsaendorecstadesdecenesedseses des Co. E 
Sgt, James B. BYOWD) 2s.c.2cc--0-2-.-1<22cseaececscseconetcerscorsee ees Co. D 
SSUES Blas BRODIT BOM eee cuca c sce. reece cea sear Co. D 
Setablarvey 11 PLOISNOUSCD <iiscececs- seen crate cc ee ers Co. E 
Sets Samitiel’ HR. WoOOtw ccccccescc.rcscede os een dee cocennse dena stoemes Co. E 
Set: ist €l, James H. Wagoner. .......-:--21..0:.-- aca Co. F 
Pytilornest, Os Matthews) co nctessccccke ee cctretecteaer eee ed Co. F 
So baw Bis Bas CANON Meceeccs presets acc see se acces acne eee ce Co. C 
SEU We Yook IE er set LT CLOTS tees ea rcs reese ee ee nes Co. C 
SURE hs MELLO. eps tese daa Seaeedace doe Co. C 
SE ters Os WALK Sm eae eee is. 2 hat eesc sce sie wae Co. B 
Seber Oe eM CHAC] ence eeesnce cage eg eee Co. A 
Pvt. 0.2 CmGresham otc. ee ae es eben ae een Co. 5 
IP VERVAGCSM VIGIL ect nn ee eke ee ee pe ee Co. B 
Pvt. Robert W. Barnesdale PASE oe ye ee eee Co. A 


(Enclosure in diary.) 


CORPORAL’S 14 PRISONERS. 
Australian’s Daring Feat. 


General Rosenthal, C. B., D. S. O., of the Australian forces, told at the 
Overseas Club, London, the exploit of an Australian corporal named Brown, 
wko volunteered to take a certain bit of trench, which was looked upon as 
very risky business indeed. 

He set out with a couple of bombs, and after walking into a cornfield 
amid terrific machine-gun fire from the enemy, he dropped and everybody 
thought he was killed. He, however, was seen to rise and go forward, only 
to fall again. Once more he got up and went on. A Boche accosted him, 
but he “flattened him out” with a blow under the jaw. Arriving at a dug- 
out he threatened to bomb it, whereupon a Boche officer and thirteen men 
came out and were solemnly marched back to the Australian lines by the 
plucky corporal. 


The hero of this exploit was recommended for the D. C. M., but received 
the Victoria Cross. 


General Rosenthal was Commanding Officer of the Fifth Aus- 


tralian Division, which we relieved October 8th. Very genial and 
pleasant man. 
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November 5, 1918, Tuesday. It rained all day and I spent the 
entire day in camp at work mostly in the office. Had two confer- 
ences with the Commanding General, one in regard to construction 
of horse standings at the various transports of the Division, and 
the other in regard to status of Captain Stafford. 

Had a long conference with Colonel Cothran in regard to regi- 
mental work, and the work I expected the Lieutenant-Colonel to 
take up, which divided the work so that the Lieutenant-Colonel will 
look after all the details of the administration of the regiment, and 
the Commanding Officer will simply approve plans and work out 
policy for the work of the regiment. Also had conference with 
Major Gillette in regard to reorganization of Supply Company, 
Transport and Train of the regiment. 

I. 8. (Interpreter Stagiaire) A. Auriol, O. C. French Mission, 
attached to 30th Division, called this afternoon in regard to school- 
house that the Division Amusement Company is using for a theater, 
and to get notes on Booby trap in church at St. Martin and destruc- 
tion of church at Premont. 

Was presented with copy of book, “Monographie du Village de 
Querrieu,” by the author, M. Alfred Gosselin. 

I. S., A. Auriol represents Colonel Linard H. Q. French Mission 
attached to American Army. 


November 6, 1918, Wednesday. Rained all day. Spent the day 
at office planning transfer of Regimental Headquarters to Fran- 
villes, which will be under Lieutenant-Colonel Cothran. My plan 
is to keep a Staff Officer, a Captain or a Major, assistant to Division 
Engineer, a Stores Officer, either a Captain or Lieutenant, who will 
have charge of distributing Engineer Stores to the Division, a 
Sergeant in charge of the clerical work and a Sergeant stenographer. 
The personnel of the Division Engineer’s office will be as follows: 

Colonel Joseph Hyde Pratt. 

Captain Willard P. Sullivan, Assistant to Division Engineer. 

Lieut. Francis B. Warfield, Stores Officer. 


Sgt. William F. Morrow, Clerical Assistant. 
Set. Grover C. Varner, Stenographer. 


My division of the work will be as follows: Regimental Commander 
as Division Engineer will maintain Division Engineer’s Office at 
Division Headquarters and will plan the Engineer work in connec- 
tion with the division ; will also determine the policy of the adminis- 
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tration and work of the regiment, leaving to the Lieutenant-Colonel 
and his office the carrying out and putting into force the details 
with the administrative work. 

Letters have been received from the Army Chief Engineer’s office 
in regard to reorganization of the Divisional Engineer Regiment 
and most of the suggestions made are in line with suggestions made 
by the office six months ago. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Cothran had dinner with us and was on a 
Federal court-martial until late in the afternoon. 

Had conference with General Lewis regarding Captain Stafford. 
I have asked for his reassignment. I have done this because he 
made it impossible for me to appoint him Supply Officer. He did 
not refuse to accept the appointment, but he made it clear that he 
would make a failure of the work if I did appoint him. 


November 7, 1918, Thursday. Rainy and cloudy all day. This 
morning there was a bridge contest between bridge team of the 
105th Engineers and bridge team of the 102d Engineers. The con- 
test was according to rules laid down by Corps Engineer. The 105th 
Engineers had seven men and the 102d Engineers had four. The 
time of placing the bridge across the stream by the 105th Engineers 
was three minutes and forty-five seconds; that of the 102d Engineers 
was eleven minutes and fifty seconds, the scoring scale being 100. 
The condition of equipment was considered to be equal on both 
teams. Deduction of points was five points for each man the 105th 
Engineers had more than the 102d Engineers, which made a deduc- 
tion of fifteen points for each minute that it took the 102d Engi- 
neers to complete the bridge in excess of the time it took the 105th 
Engineers; this was eight minutes and made a deduction of forty 
points. 


IScorom Otel Cothu HINGINCONN sac cst nese coerce ee 85 points 
Score Ol LOZG WS INC OVS sre cracsace cen ceewenenceeeteneeet stares es 60 points 


The 105th Engineer team therefore winning by 25 points. The 
105th Engineer bridge was built complete and carried by their men 
to water’s edge. Names of the members were as follows: 

Master Engineer, Albert M. Rust..................--..-. 1328259 Co. D 


Setat cl Hamptons Moree nee cece eens 1329302 Co. D 
Set John ‘CS Blackie cei ee eee chee 1329173 Co. D 
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Seta Ray Greenwood sere ees ee 1985787 Co. F 
Set. Charles F. Stevenson.................... PSE ae W 1329349 Co. D 
Corp eOscarelUa lal kee eon eee eee 1329195 Co. D 
Vibe ARCOM EO WSKIa eee oe een Niners 1985675 Co. F 


At the close of the contest I had a conference with Colonel Pills- 
bury. Received a verbal warning from Corps Engineers that 
the 105th Engineer Regiment less one company was to be sent to 
the forward area and that they were to be ready to leave six 
hours later. Returned from contest by way of Franvilles and Regi- 
mental Headquarters. The First Battalion was at Franvilles and 
all officers and men were in good billets, and now they will have to 
give them up and go to the front perhaps within a few hours. 

Spent the afternoon at the office. Got verbal message this after- 
noon from Corps Headquarters that the Regiment would not leave 
until the 9th. Soon after supper, however, received a telegram that 
the Regiment would leave by busses at 8 a.m., on the 8th, from 
then until midnight the office was busy getting out orders and mak- 
ing plans for the Regiment to leave. Last order was completed at 
12:30 a.m., and sent to battalion at daylight. 

News that four German Generals were on their way to see Mar- 
shal Foch regarding an armistice has caused pain and enjoyment 
amongst the French around Amiens and all small towns in this 
vicinity. Church bells were ringing for a long time anticipating the 
acceptance of the terms by the German delegates. 


November 8th, 1918, Friday. The regiment less Company A and 
a portion of Headquarters Company and the Division Engineer em- 
bussed at cross roads south of Franvilles for Roisel where they 
are to debus and entrain for Brancourt, where they detrain and have 
a march ahead of them of about six miles to Maretz. The embussing 
was to have begun at 8 a.m., but the regiment was a little late and 
they were embussed in cars and ready to leave at 8:45 a.m., official 
time for the column to get away. ‘The Transport and Engineer 
Train followed immediately after the column but they were only to 
go to Maricourt, where they would spend the night. The transport 
was to spend four days in making the trip. 

T was at the embussing point at 7:50 a.m., and remained until all 
had left. I then visited Company A Headquarters; Lieutenant Tay- 
lor was in command, while Captain Brooks was in hospital. Re- 
turned to the office at 10 a.m., and worked in the office until 3 p.m. 
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Captain Murphey returned at 6 a.m., and at 15 o’clock I went 
with him to Amiens. Had a fine hot water bath. Began today to 
take meals with the A. mess. Do not like it as well as our Engineer 
Mess. 


(Enclosure in diary.) 
Divisional Engineer, 
30th American Division. 


O. C., No. 24 Motor Ambulance Convoy, has been instructed to send a Motor 
Ambulance Car to the 105th American Engineers daily for the purpose of 
collecting the sick. 


Major-General D. M. 8. 
H.Q., Fourth Army, 
13.11.8. 


This received after our troops had left Maretz after a week’s work 
at that locality. 


November 9, 1918, Saturday. Left this morning at 8:30 o’clock 
for forward area, accompanied by Captain George P. Murphey, 
who returned from hospital yesterday noon. Traveled via Amiens, 
Villers Bretonneau, Lamotte, Villers Carbonnel, Peronne, Roisel to 
Bellicourt. At Amiens purchased grapes, 314 francs per kilo, and 
celery, 2 francs for six bunches. This latter is the cheapest food 
we have bought in France. Passed Regimental and Battalion Trans- 
ports and Engineer Train at Peronne. They had spent the night 
at Maricourt and will spend tonight (November 9th) at Buire. 
Everything was O. K. with them. Stopped at Bellicourt for con- 
ference with Captain Humphreys, regarding work on tunnel and 
Hindenburg Line; had dinner with him. His work on Tunnel and 
Hindenburg Line should be complete by Tuesday, November 12th. 
Left Bellicourt at 12:45 o’clock for Maretz via Nauroy and Estrees, 
reaching Maretz at 2 o’clock p. m. Found regiment billeted in the 
town of Maretz near the square at Vie of Map 57B. The tents 
which were to have been at Maretz at 12 o’clock, November 8th, in 
time to be put up by the advanced. party before dark, did not reach 
Maretz until 19:30 (7:30 p.m.). All the men are very comfort- 
ably billeted and we hope to be able to keep them in those billets. 

The Second Battalion spent the night in Brancourt, as their train 
did not reach there until 23:00 o’clock. Their train was delayed by 
lack of coal, the engineer having failed to take sufficient coal to run 
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his engine from Roisel to Brancourt. Busses reached Roisel on 
time and the train on Light Railways left approximately on time, 
between 13:30 and 14 o’clock. Instead of reaching Brancourt at 
16 o’clock, they did not reach there until from 19 to 23 o’clock, 
constantly stopping en route, standing at one place for an hour. The 
question was raised as to why busses could not have taken the men 
right on through to Maretz instead of making them debus at Roisel 
and then entrain for Brancourt, where they detrained and had to 
march six miles to Maretz. It was observed today that busses were 
carrying the First and Third Australians right through from Roisel 
to Maretz. The busses could have reached Maretz by 15:30 to 16 
o’clock if they had gone right through with their men. 

I found that the work that the Regiment is on consists of extend- 
ing a line of Light Railways from Brancourt via Elincourt to Le 
Cateau and perhaps beyond. One section of this line has been turned 
over to the 105th Engineers for construction; this line extends from 
Elincourt to 3000 yards east of Maretz. There is at the present 
time a German Meter Railway and our work will be to convert this 
into a British Light Railway of 60 centimeter gauge. J examined 
the right-of-way from Elincourt to the road crossing about 1,500 
yards east of Maretz with Lieutenant-Colonel Cothran and Majors 
Lyerly and Gillette. The western portion of the track is very badly 
damaged and it will be necessary to replace a great many rails; that 
portion to the east of Maretz has been very slightly damaged. Major 
Gillette is ill and will probably have to be evacuated to the hospital 
tomorrow. 

The church at Maretz has been almost completely demolished. 
This was done by the Germans by means of delayed action mines 
which exploded after the town was occupied by the British. ‘The 
British were warned by the inhabitants that the church had been 
mined by the Germans, but the explosion took place before the 
British had the time to locate them. The above is a statement of 
several citizens. Women of the town stated to our officers that the 
Germans took all woolen goods, sheets, pillow-cases, that they could 
find in the town, and also all machines that were used by the women 
for making lace. These were taken from private houses; those that 
were left were in a damaged condition. It was also reported by 
the landlady of the house in which the First Battalion is billeted, 
that some of the women of the town were deported. Maretz on the 
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whole has not been damaged very badly by shells; in our advance 
the city was not shelled at all. 

Just to the west of the city the British have established three 
aviation fields which house fighting, bombing and scouting planes. 
This evening there were over thirty machines in the air at once. 
This morning one machine had to make a forced landing and when 
landed had to cross the railroad tracks and embankment, which re 
sulted in the machine being a wreck and of no value except for the 
salvage of certain parts. Fortunately neither of the men in the 
_ machine were hurt. 

Captain Brooks and Captain Winthrop are in Field Hospital 134, 
British. 


November 10, 1918, Sunday. Spent last night at Maretz with 
Colonel Cothran. The regiment less Company A began work on 
Light Railways, the Second Battalion on the eastern section and the 
First Battalion on the western; both did splendid work during the 
day, although they were short of tools. I took up with Colonel 
Cothran the question of working the men in shifts so that the tools 
available for the work could be used to advantage. This was finally 
decided upon and one shift will work in the morning and be relieved 
at noon by the other shift. All tools are being supplied by the Sixth 
Canadian Railway Engineers; it was not until the middle of the 
morning that striking hammers were furnished. 

After the men had started the work this morning Colonel Cothran 
and I went to Catillon via Mauroys, Honnechy, Le Cateau and Ba- 
zual. None of these towns have been badly shot up. Examined the 
canal in the evening to see the method of crossing used by the British. 
We were very much interested in this as we had expected that the 
105th Engineers would have to provide crossing for the 30th Divi- 
sion. The greatest span is 50 feet. The British used a few pon- 
toon bridges, but most of them were foot bridges for the infantry. 
This would have been a splendid task for the regiment, and we 
regret that it did not fall to our lot to provide these passages across 
this canal. The principal opposition of the passage by the Germans 
was series of machine gun nests on the east side where the Germans 
were protected by the canal bank. ‘These Germans were left as 
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rear guards while the Army retreated. As far as could be observed, 
all the machine gunners were killed; they had no chance of getting 
away and were just being buried while we were there. The Germans 
made a very rapid retreat for the first eighteen miles east of the 
canal and we only got within sound of gun fire on this trip. I cannot 
quite understand why this sector should have been so difficult to take. 
The west bank of the canal fully commands the canal and the flat 
low lands just east of the canal. I believe that if the Thirtieth 
could have kept up their work for another twelve or twenty-four 
hours, they would have forced the canal. The Australian Tunneling 
Company, commanded by Colonel Hill, were putting in a bridge 
across the canal on the main road from Cartillion to Abesnes. There 
were some civilians in the towns we passed, but not proportionately as 
many as there were in Premont, Busigny and Bohain. 

Returned via Mazinghien, Ribeauville and Molain, which was 
Black Road on last attack on which the 105th Engineers kept open 
for traffic, keeping right behind the infantry. From Molain we went 
via Haie-Menneresse and Busigny, which was part of the Red Road 
on last attack. All this territory was captured by the 30th Division 
in our last attack. On return to Maretz found that there had been 
some trouble regarding billets, attempts being made to turn out our 
men from these billets. I took up the matter with Area Commandant 
and found that it was only necessary to move men from two billets, 
numbers 44 and 46, the balance of the billets and the two provided 
for the men who had to move out were provided by the Area Com- 
mandant. I ordered the troops to stay in the billets and gave instruc- 
tions to Colonel Cothran that if orders came from the Commanding 
General, for the men to move out, for the order was to be carried 
out to the extent of not over five men to the tent; the rest must be 
billeted or additional tents provided. It seems that there was some 
question as to the reserving of these billets for Artillery troops and 
for Australian Divisions. Last night B Company had a little trouble 
with one of the British in regard to one of the billets they were in. 
The Sergeant Major represented one British unit; moved into the 
billet and set up his kitchen by order of his Commanding Officer. 
Lieutenant Trescott was authorized to warn the British to take their 
supplies out of the billet and if not obeyed, to put them out on 
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the road. We were backed up in this by the Area Commandant, 
who authorized us to use the billet. 

Major Gillette was evacuated to British Hospital this morning; 
he was returned to Company as the hospital was in tents, crowded, 
and not a convenient place for taking care of the Major. The doctor 
thought it better to obtain a separate room for him at Maretz. This 
was provided in a private house. This leaves the battalion without 
a major or captain. Instructions were given that Captain Seelye, of 
the Second Battalion be detached and assigned to the First Bat- 
talion for duty. 

We were notified that the Germans had excavated around the 
church at Montbrehain and then later filled up the trench. The 
French Mission feared that the church had been mined by delayed 
action mines. Instructions were given that a detail proceed to Mont- 
brehain and examine church and ground around it. Same detail was 
ordered to inspect church at Brancourt; it was reported that the 
steeple had been mined. On returning from Maretz, I personally 
examined the church at Brancourt and the steeple and could find 
no sign of any mines. Left Maretz at 15 o’clock (3 p.m.) via 
Busigny, Bohain, Brancourt and Montbrehain, Ramicourt, Jon- 
court and Neuroy. At Bohain we had to make a detour around the 
station on account of main road crossing at railroad tracks being 
locked, due to the explosion of delayed action mines which had 
been planted by the Germans under the broad gauge railroad right 
at the crossing in the city. This explosion and the one at Fresnoy 
blockaded transportation on the broad gauge railroad and is one 
of the reasons for the construction of the Light Railway the regiment 
is working on. 

At Nauroy found the Regimental and Battalion Transport and 
Engineer Train encamped for the night. They had made the trip 
thus far without any accidents and the men and teams were in good 
condition. Spent the night with Captain Humphreys, at Bellicourt. 
This work is nearly completed and Captain Humphreys expects to 
finish today. 


November 11, 1918, Monday. The day started out as a beautiful 
clear morning but in the afternoon clouded up and became very 
cold. Left Bellicourt at 8:20 a.m., for Querrieu via St. Quentin, 
Ham, Nesle, Roye and Amiens, getting to camp about 3 p.m. At St. 
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Quentin I examined the ruins; the roof had been almost completely 
demolished and all the columns had been mined, but the French re- 
moved the mines before they exploded and did any damage. There 
are a very few civilians in St. Quentin, although a great many 
French troops. Ham, Nesle and Roye have been pretty badly 
shelled. Thus far only a few civilians are living in these towns. 
Stopped in Amiens on my return at the cathedral. Just before 
entering I heard that the Germans had signed the armistice. I went 
into the cathedral and to one of the chapels, where I knelt before 
the altar and gave thanks to Almighty God for the cesgation of 
hostilities. Tears of thankfulness would come and I did not try to 
check them. 


(The End) 
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ANGLO-FRENCH RIVALRY IN THE CHEROKEE 
COUNTRY, 1754-1757 
By P. M. HAaMeErR 


In the dramatic struggle between the English and the French 
for possession of the eastern portion of the Mississippi Valley, an 
important though not an all determining factor was the native Indian. 
Not only in time of declared warfare between the governments of 
England and of France, but as well during the interludes when 
these governments preserved an official peace, there was an almost 
never ceasing struggle between the English and the French for the 
favor of the several Indian tribes. Peace might be declared in 
Europe, but the British and the French colonials carried on their 
involved diplomacy with the red men; alliances were built up and 
dissolved; wars were encouraged between the savage tribes allied 
with the French and with the English; even attacks by Indians upon 
white settlements or upon traders were incited or at least winked at 
by the rival whites. 

In the Southern Appalachians dwelt the Cherokee, their lower 
towns located in upper South Carolina and Georgia, their middle 
settlements in the heart of the western North Carolina mountains, 
and their overhill or upper towns in what now is southeastern Ten- 
nessee. One of the most powerful of the Southern tribes, furnishing 
to the traders furs of great value, and strategically located, the 
Cherokee were sought as allies and friends by both the English and 
the French. Rivalry between the English and the French for the 
friendship and active aid of this tribe became acute in the years of 
the French and Indian War. 

The English in America had established friendly relations with 
the Cherokee before the close of the seventeenth century. In 1730 a 
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delegation of Cherokee chieftains in London signed a treaty of 
alliance with the British Crown. For more than a quarter of a 
century after this the Cherokee remained, though not without some 
wavering, the friends of the English and, on occasion, fought against 
the French and the French Indians. The French also had repeatedly 
made overtures to this nation, but with little success, though in the 
overhill town of Great Tellico there had existed, since the days of 
the adventurous Priber,’ a marked friendship for the rivals of the 
English. 

French diplomacy at times gave way to force, and Cherokee towns 
were attacked by Indians allies of the French. In these attacks, 
that came from the direction of the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers, 
it was the overhill Cherokee country that suffered most, and it 
was from the inhabitants of this region that the request first came, 
as early as 1746, that the English build a fort in their country to 
protect them.” Governor Glen of South Carolina looked with favor 
upon this proposal, and repeatedly urged it upon the English 
authorities during the interval between King George’s War and 
the French and Indian War. He wrote on one occassion: “I am 
of Opinion it would help to cover them from the Insults and In- 
juries of the French Indians, and would enable and encourage them, 
as they might then leave their Wives and Children in a place of 
security to make incursions and carry the War into the Enemys 
Country. They pray for it as a favour, so it would probably, fix 
their Friendship for the English at present, but as Indians are pretty 
fickle should they ever afterwards meditate mischief, it would enable 
us immediately to curb their insolencies and prevent things from 
coming to a head.”* Repeatedly the Cherokee renewed their request, 
repeatedly they were promised a fort, and in 1753 Fort Prince George 
was built by South Carolina opposite Keowee in the lower Cherokee 
country ;* but the promised fort near the overhill towns was not built 
until a more urgent need for it had arisen. 


1James Adair, History of the American Indian (London, 1775), 248-244. For 
an account of Priber, see Verner W. Crane “A lost Utopia of the First American Frontier,” 
in Sewanee Review, 27: 48-61. 

2 James Glen to the Board of Trade, July 26, 1748, Public Records of South Caro- 
lina, 23: 169-176. These records, in the archives of the Historical Commission of South 
Carolina, are transcripts of documents in the British Public Record Office. 

3 Glen to the Board of Trade, July 27, 1752, 8. C. Public Rec., 25: 70-74. 

4Charles Pinckney to the Board of Trade, June 27, 1754, Glen to the Board of 
Trade, August 26, 1754, id., 26: 60-71, 106-118; D. D. Wallace, Life of Henry Laurens 
(New York and London, 1915), 98 and Appendix IV. 
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In 1754 the French and Indian War began. In anticipation of 
it, before the first clash, both the English and the French sought 
the aid of the Cherokee. Lieutenant Governor Dinwiddie of Vir- 
ginia sent to them for warriors to fight against what he diplomatically 
spoke of as the designs of the French to take possession of the Chero- 
kee hunting grounds on the Ohio.® The French also sent their 
emissaries into the Cherokee country, bearing French colors and seek- 
ing the aid of the Cherokee, or at least their neutrality. The Chero- 
kee, however, burned the French colors and rejected the French pro- 
posals. They did not send to Virginia the warriors that Dinwiddie 
expected, but war parties, with ammunition supplied by the South 
Carolinians, went out against the French. In retaliation the overhill 
towns were attacked by French Indians from the north.® 

Reports that reached the Virginians and the South Carolinians 
of these attempted French negotiations with the Cherokee, and of 
French plans to build forts in the overhill Cherokee country, occa- 
sioned considerable alarm. Particularly was this true in South 
Carolina. For that weak province, a friendly Cherokee nation would 
form a much needed barrier against the French. French control 
of the Cherokee, on the other hand, might mean destruction. The 
apprehensions of the Carolinians were expressed by their agent, 
Charles Pinckney, to the Board of Trade: “My Lords the dangers 
to Carolina and Georgia, from the present Army of French Regulars 
and Indians on the backs of Virginia, and these which it is said are 
to join them from the Mississippi and the french Settlements of 
Lousiana are very great, should they, as in all probability they 
will, when they have beat the English from their Forts and Settle- 
ments on the Ohio, march southerly into the Cherokee Countrys 
and make themselves Mastersthere . . . & when once the french 
have fixed themselves in the Cherokees they will according to their 
known practice strongly enfort themselves there, and then march 
more Southerly and make themselves masters of the Chekesaws and 
upper Creeks, from whence they may too easily extend their conquests 


5 Catawba Indians to the governor of Virginia, July 26, 1753, Calendar of Virginia 
State Papers (Richmond, 1875-1893), 1:248; Dinwiddie to the Catawba Indians, January 
29, 1754, to Governor Sharpe of Maryland, February 23, 1754, Dinwiddié Papers 
(Virginia Historical Oollections, New Sertes, vols. 3-4, Richmond, 1883-1884), 1:60-61, 80. 

6 Gharles Pinckney to the Board of Trade, June 27, 1754, S. O. Pub. Rec., 26:60-71; 
Dinwiddie to Richard Pearis, Aug. 2, to the Board of Trade, Oct. 25, 1754, Dinwiddie 
Papers, 1:266-268, 364; Lud. Grant to Glen, Sept. 21, 1754, and “Letter from Old Hopp 
Chucenata warrior slave catcher of Tennessee etc. to His Excell: the Governor’ [of S. 0.], 
South Carolina Indian Book (Mss., Histerical Commission of South Oarolina), 5:14-20, 6. 
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thro the lower Creeks and lower Cherokees, which will bring them 
within a few days march of the Capitals of both Provinces, by 
which means our Trade and intercourse with all the Indians, except 
the small Tribe of Catabas, will be intirely cut off, our out settlements 
broke up and driven in, our Negro Slaves encouraged to rise in 
rebellion against us, and our Planters shut up in the Towns on the 
Sea Coast, and at length, unless they have a very extraordinary pro- 
tection, the whole of the two Colonies must inevitably be pushed into 
the Sea.”” 

It was to meet this French peril, and in response to South Caro- 
lina’s urgent request, that orders came from the English authorities 
to Governor Glen to build a fort for the overhill Cherokee, and to 
Dinwiddie of Virginia to aid Glen, if he should think it necessary, 
using such a portion of a sum of 10,000 sterling advanced to him by 
the English as he and Glen should agree upon. Unfortunately 
relations between Glen and Dinwiddie were strained. Glen had 
taken exceptions in what Dinwiddie reported to be ‘“‘a very dicta- 
torial style” to the Virginia governor’s cultivation of friendly rela- 
tions with the Cherokees. Glen claimed that these Indians were 
“under the protection of South Carolina; he seemed to fear that 
Virginia would interfere with the profitable trade between them 
and his province; and he desired that any messages that Dinwiddie 
might wish to send them be forwarded first to him. Dinwiddie, on 
the other hand, accused Glen, with some measure of truth, of view- 
ing the problem of the Indians and the French from the viewpoint 
of one colony, rather than from that of the British empire. In 
obedience to orders from the imperial authorities, he cultivated the 
friendship of the Cherokee. He met many of their chiefs in con- 
ference in the fall of 1754, gave them presents, and received from 
them a promise that aid would be given him in an attack upon the 
French on the Ohio in the spring of the following year.® 

There was an almost irreconcilable difference between the con- 
ceptions of Dinwiddie and of Glen regarding the part that the 
Cherokee should play in the war. Dinwiddie desired Cherokee war- 
riors primarily to join with other Indians and with colonial and 
imperial troops in a campaign to expel the French from the Ohio, 


7 Pinckney to the Board of Trade, op. cit. 

8 Dinwiddie to Glen, Oct. 25, 1754, Feb. 8, 1755, to Abercromby, Oct. 23, to Halifax, 
Oct. 25, to the Cherokee, Nov. 4, 1754, Dinwiddie Papers, 1:377-379, 484-487, 373-376, 
366-369, 391; the son of Old Hop to Dinwiddie, Sept. 5, 1755, id., 2:187-188. 
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and thus defeat French plans for obtaining possession of the whole 
of the Mississippi Valley. Glen desired most of all that the Chero- 
kee, fighting not too far from their homes, serve as a protection to 
South Carolina against an attack that he feared would be made from 
of northwest by, the French or Indian allies of the French 

Glen and Dinwiddie could come to no agreement regarding the fort 
in the Cherokee country. Glen sent to Dinwiddie an estimate of 
approximately £7,000 as the cost of building the fort, and requested 
that this sum be sent him by the governor of Virginia. Dinwiddie 
disputed with Glen his obligation to furnish so large a sum, de- 
clared the estimate excessive, and sent only £1,000. South Carolina, 
he said, should furnish the rest.° Glen made further attempts to 
get additional sums but failed, and thereafter he and Dinwiddie went 
their separate ways in their dealings with the Indians. 

Glen in pursuance of his policy, met five hundred Cherokee 
warriors in June, 1755, at Saluda, about two hundred miles from 
Charleston. It appears that at this conference, on July 2, the 
Cherokee surrendered all of their lands to the English Crown, but 
in return for this cession they requested that they be given arms 
and ammunition, and that a fort be built near their overhill towns. 
Glen promised them the fort, but he fixed no definite time for its 
construction.’° 

Months passed, and no steps were taken by the South Carolinians 
to build the fort. So disgusted did the Indians become that months 
later Old Hop, their “Emperor,” wrote to the governor of Virginia: 
“As to the Carolina men they have promised us a great many things 
but we cannot find one word of truth in anything they say or prom- 
ise.”41 Jt was in this spirit that in December, 1755, one hundred 
and fifty Cherokee chiefs and warriors, among them a chieftain, 


®@Glen to Dinwiddie, Jan. 1755, S. C. Pub. Rec., 26:217; Dinwiddie to Glen, Feb. 
8, 1755, Dinwiddie Papers, 1:484-487. : 

10‘"The Indian then opened a small Leather Bag in which was enclosed some earth 
laid the same at his Excellency’s Feet, adding that they gave all their Lands to the King of 
Great Britain,” official record of the Conference, S. C. Pub. Rec., 27:66-73; Sowth Carolina 
Gazette, July 31, 1755; Glen to the S. CO. Commons House of Assembly: “When I was last 
at Saloody I was obliged publicly to promise that this Fort should be built: Indeed it was a 
private stipulation and condition upon which they surrender’d their Land:” Ms. Journal 
of the Commons, Jan. 23, 1756; Culloughculla to the Virginia Commissioners, March 15, 
1756, Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, 13:250-252; Glen to the Board o 
Trade, Apr. 14, 1756, “Historical Relation of Facts delivered by Ludovick Grant oortey 
S. ©. Pub. Rec., 27:40-63, 73-93. Grant's ‘‘Historical Relation’ is printed in South 
Carolina Historical and Genealogical Magazine, 10:54-65. What Glen appears to have 
secured from the Cherokee was an acknowledgment or reacknowledgment (see the treaty 
of 1830, N. OC. Col. Rec., 3:129-133) of the sovereignty of the British crown, and thereby 
a strengthning of British claims as against French claims to the southeastern Mississippi 
Valley. 

118, ©. Indian Book, 5:192. 
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Skyagusta Attakullakulla, better known to the whites as the Little 
Carpenter, came to Charleston. In conference with the South Caro- 
lina authorities they told again of their exposed condition, and de- 
manded in strong language to know whether the fort would be built or 
not. The effect of this visitation upon the South Carolinians is 
evidenced in the comment of their agent to the Board of Trade fol- 
lowing his report of the conference: “My Lords from this spirited 
and . . . reasonable demand of these people, you will perceive 
the danger there is, of their delivering up their country and throwing 
themselves wholly into the hands of the French if it is not without 
further delay complied with; the fatal consequences whereof to His 
Majesty’s interests and to the very existence of the Southern British 
Colonies on the continent of North America, I will not now presume 
to repeat cee 

Aroused by the.demand of the impatient Indians, Governor Glen 
promised that the fort would be begun in the following April. 
With no money to pay for such an undertaking, save the £1,000 
that Dinwiddie had sent, he appealed to the South Carolina Assembly. 
The Assembly, reluctant to burden South Carolina permanently with 
the cost of building the fort, voted £2,000 as a loan to the King. 
The session ended, however, before a tax bill was passed, but 
citizens of the colony, to avoid further delay, subscribed the money 
that had been voted.’* Governor Glen sent an agent to the Little 
Tennessee River’ to select a location for the fort. He reassured 
the doubting Cherokee that the fort would be built. He assembled 
an expedition of some three hundred men provincials and troops of 
the King’s independent companies, under command of Captain Ray- 
mond Demere. He contracted for the necessary supplies. He per- 
sonally took command of the expedition. Early in June, 1756, he 
was ready to set out from Ninety Six in South Carolina for the 
overhill Cherokee country, when he was superseded as governor by 
the arrival in Charleston of his successor, William Henry Lyttelton.”® 

Governor Lyttelton’s arrival again delayed the building of the 
long-promised fort. Before leaving England the Board of Trade had 


1228. C. Pub. Rec., 27:17-21 

3 Glen to the Board of Trade, Apr. 14, 1756, Lyttelton to the Board of Trade, June 
19, 1756, ibid., 40-63, 105-118; Executive Journal of the S. ©. Council (Mss.), Jan. 23, 
Feb. 7, 1756. 

14Then known as the Tennessee River. 

1% Glen to the Little Carpenter, Feb. 17 and 25, Raymond Demere to Lyttelton, June 
9 and 10,, 1756, S. O. Indian Book, 5:111-112, 113-134, 135; Executive Journal of 
the 8. ©. Council, Feb. 16, Apr. 8, 1756. 
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instructed him to build it, but in South Carolina he disbanded the 
provincial troops that Glen had raised and sent most of the regulars 
back to their posts until he could devise his own plans for the fort. 
To the Cherokee he sent assurances that, though delayed, the fort 
would be built. He ordered Captain Demere to proceed with a hand- 
ful of men to Fort Prince George. Arriving there on June 19, 
Demere waited more than three months for men, supplies and fur- 
ther orders before proceeding across the mountains to the Little 
Tennessee." 

While Captain Demere waited at Fort Prince George during the 
summer 1756 for Lyttelton’s slow making of new plans and assemb- 
ling of another expedition, the Virginians built for the Cherokee a 
fort near their town of Chote’ on the Little Tennessee River. 
The building of this fort was the result of negotiations that Din- 
widdie had entered into with the Cherokee after his disagreement 
of the preceding year with Governor Glen. Dinwiddie had been 
greatly disappointed at the failure of the Cherokee to join Brad- 
dock’s expedition against the French on the Ohio. He attributed 
Braddock’s disastrous defeat in July 1755 to this failure of the Chero- 
kee to fulfill their promises of the preceding fall. For this, in turn, 
he blamed Glen, who had met the Cherokee at Saluda at the very 
time that Braddock was marching towards Fort Duquesne.** To 
secure warriors for the spring campaign of 1756, and to counteract 
French influence that he feared was becoming very strong with the 
Southern Indians, he decided to send William Byrd and Peter Ran: 
dolph to negotiate with the Cherokee.”® 


16 Lyttelton to Old Hop, June 3, 1756, Raymond Demere to Lyttelton, June 9 and 
3, 1756, S. O. Indian Book, 5:129-130, 133-134, 140-142; Executive Journal of the 
S. C. Council, June 2, 3, and 12, 1756; Lyttelton to the Board of Trade, June 19, 1756, 
8. O. Pub. Rec., 27:105-118. 

17 The location of the town is shown on “A Draught of the Cherokee Country, on the 
West Side of the Twenty four Mountains, commonly called Over the Hills; Taken by 
Henry Timberlake, when he was in that Country, in March 1762,” in Memoirs of Lieut. 
Henry Timberlake (London, 1765). The map is reproduced in E. M. Avery, History 
of the United States (Cleveland, 1904-1910), 4:346, and in Cyrus Thomas, Report on the 
Mound Explorations of the Bureau of Ethnology (Twelfth Annual Report or the Bureaw of 
Ethnology, 1890-91, Washington, 1894), facing 368. The following spellings of this 
town have been noted: Chota, Chotak, Choto, Chottee, Chotih, Choti, Choate, Ohotte 
Chote. The name is given as Echota in Frederick W. Hodge, Handbook of the American 
Indians North of Mexico (Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 
80, Washington, 1907-1910), 1:413. No use of this form in the period of this paper has been 
found. 

18 Dinwiddie to Dobbs, July 28, to Glen, July 28, 1755, Dinwiddie Papers, 2:123-124, 
125-126. 

19 Dinwiddie to Dobbs, Nov. 22, 1755, ibid., 280. 
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In March, 1756, the Virginia commissioners met the Indians at 
Broad River in North Carolina.”® In opening the conference, Byrd 
and Randolph delivered a message from Dinwiddie which warned 
the Cherokee against the French. “I advise you to be on your 
Guard against them,” the Governor had written, “their Speeches are 
made up of Falsehoods and unjust Reports, let none of them remain 
among you, and by no Means allow them to build any Forts on the 
River Hogohegee”* in the upper Cherokee country, for their Inten- 
tions are with evil Design against you and your Brothers the 
English.” Again the Governor requested Cherokee warriors to be 
used in codperation with English troops against the French. The 
Virginia commissioners urged the Indians to promise immediate 
aid, but in vain. To their “talks,” their spokesman, Cullougheulla 
(the Little Carpenter), replied: “ . . . wnless we have a Fort 
built for the Protection of our Wives and Children in the Absence 
of our Warriors, it will not be safe for us to leave them. We have 
had frequent Promises from the Governor of South Carolina, to 
build us a Fort; and it was stipulated at a Treaty held at Saludy 
last Summer, when we signed a Release for our Lands to the Great 
King George: But we do not find, that that Governor has yet made 
the least Preparations towards performing his Engagement. Where- 
fore, we are sorry to tell you, that we don’t much rely on him.” The 
Indian chieftain concluded with a threat: “ . . . if no Steps 
are taken for our Security, the French will extinguish the Friendly 
Fire between us.” The negotiations resulted in a treaty, signed 
March 17, whereby the Virginians promised to “assist in contribut- 
ing their Proportion towards the building a strong Fort.” The 
Cherokee agreed on their part not to permit the French to build a 
fort on any of their land, and, upon the completion of the English 
fort, within forty days notice, to march four hundred warriors to 
Virginia to fight against the French.” 

Dinwiddie was convinced that any further delay in the building 
of a fort would endanger the Cherokee friendship for the English 
and result in their desertion to the French. He seems to have 


2m“ |, . «tho they went to meet them in this Province, yet Mr. Dinwiddie gave 
me no intimation of any such meeting’’ complained Glen to the Board of Trade, Apr. 14, 1756, 
8. CO. Pub. Rec., 27:40-63. The commission to Byrd and Randolph is in Dinwiddie Papers, 
2:298-299. The Treaty itself states the place to have been in North Carolina. 

“1 The Tennessee River. 

2 The treaty and accompanying documents are printed in the Virginia Magazine of 
History and Biography, 13:382-383, 389-391. 
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heard of Glen’s plans for an expedition to the overhill Cherokee 
country, and he secured authorization from the House of Burgesses to 
send men from Virginia to codperate with the South Carolinians. 
He selected Major Andrew Lewis to command the Virginia expedi- 
tion. He issued instructions to Lewis, on April 24, to enlist sixty 
men, mostly artificers, and proceed to Roanoke where tools and pro- 
visions were to be assembled. From Roanoke he was to march to 
Chote, the chief town of overhill Cherokee, on the Little Tennessee 
River, and build a fort at a place and according to plans to be agreed 
upon in conference with the Indians. Lewis was given particular in- 
structions to work in harmony with the South Carolinians, who were 
expected to arrive in time to assist in the building of the fort. When 
the work should be completed, he was to return with his men to Vir- 
ginia, leaving to South Carolina the task of arming and garrisoning 
the fort.” 

Major Lewis and his men arrived at Chote late in June, and 
were given a cordial welcome by Old Hop, the Little Carpenter, and 
other Indians of that region. Lewis had expected to find there 
the South Carolina expedition that Glen had organized, but that 
expedition, as has been shown, had been disbanded by Lyttelton. 
Ignorant of the change in the plans of the Carolinians, Lewis as- 
sembled the Indian chiefs and proposed that his men join with the 
Carolinians in building a fort. The Indians would not hear of this. 
They insisted rather that the Virginians build one fort near Chote 
to protect them against enemies coming from the north by land, 
and that the South Carolinians, when they should arrive, build 
another a few miles down the river to protect them against enemies 
coming by water. Lewis, much importuned by the Indians, con- 
sented to this change in his plans and began to build for them an un- 
pretentious log fort about one hundred and five feet square, on the 
north side of the river about a mile above the town of Chote.”* 


2 Journals of the House of Burgesses of Virginia, 1752-1754 (Richmond, 1909), 372; 
Dinwiddie to Dobbs, Apr. 13, to Lewis, Apr. 24, 1756, Dinwiddie Papers, 2:382-383, 
389-391. 

*% Dinwiddie to Dobbs, Aug. 26, Sept. 18, 1756, ibid., 490, 511-512; Lewis to Ruymond 
Demere, July 7, Raymond Demere to Lyttelton, July 30, 1756, 8. C. Indian Book, 5:157- 
158, 173; reports of Lyttelton and Richard Smith to the 8. C. Council, Executive Journal 
of the S. OC. Council, July 23, 1756. Demere reported: ‘“. . . at the request of the 
Indians, they [the Virginians] are now building a Wooden Fort about a Mile above the 
Town of Chottee, which is five Miles above the place appointed by Mr. Pearson for the 
building of our Fort and on the other side of the River.” July 10, 1756, S. C. Indian 
Book, 5:150-151. Its location is shown on Timberlake’s ‘‘Draught of the Cherokee Country,” 
in his Memoirs, with this comment: ‘Built by the Virginians 1756 and soon after de- 
stroyed by the Indians.” 
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On his arrival at Chote, Major Lewis had received from the In- 
dians a most kind reception and repeated promises to send warriors 
to the aid of Virginia as had been pledged in the treaty of March. 
As the fort neared completion, however, when he asked for warriors 
to return with him to Virginia the Indians began to equivocate, 
and Lewis feared that. they would shortly join the French.*? The 
fort was completed early in August, and Lewis thereupon sent 
his workmen back to Virginia but remained himself a few weeks 
longer in the hope that he could persuade the Indians to furnish the 
promised warriors.”® In this he failed, though Lyttelton had written 
to the Cherokee urging that they go to Virginia, and had furnished 
Lewis with ammunition for those who would go to war against the 
French.” 

The fears that Lewis entertained of Cherokee defection from 
the English cause were not without justification. Probably at no 
time since the outbreak of the French and Indian War had the 
Cherokee seemed more likely to be won over to the support of the 
French. It is true that their warriors were still bringing in scalps 
of the enemies of the English."* A small number had been with the 
Virginians in the spring, but on the journey back to their homes they 
had robbed frontier settlers of Virginia and North Carolina. Other 
parties during the summer of 1756 had committed outrages on 
the North Carolina frontier, so that numbers of settlers, believing 
that the Cherokee had joined the French and fearing that a general 
attack would result, fled to the older settlements or took shelter 
behind hastily erected palisades.”° 

Into the Cherokee towns the French had again sent agents seeking 
to win the Indians to their support. They promised goods at no 
expense. They represented to the Cherokee, with some success, that 
the English, coming to build forts, brought with them irons with 
which to tie the warriors hand and foot, that they planned to make 


2% Lewis to Raymond Demere, Aug. 15, Sept. 11, 1756, S. C. Indian Book, 5:191, 
228 230; Lewis to Lyttelton, Sept. 30, 1756, North Qarolina Colonial Records (Raleigh, 
1886-1890), 5:612-614, 

26 Sergt. Gibbs to Raymond Demere, [Aug.] 6, 1756, S. C. Indian Book, 5:186-187; 
Dinwiddie to Dobbs, Sept. 18, 1756, op. cit. 

27 Hxecutive Journal of the S. OC. Council, July 27, 1756; Lewis to Lyttelton, Sept. 
14, 1756, S. ©. Indian Book, 5:231. 

°8 Raymond Demere to Lyttelton, July 2, 1756, S. O. Indian Book, 5:147-148. 

9 Dinwiddie to Dobbs, June 11, 1756, Dinwiddie Papers, 2:442-443; Dobbs to the 
Board of Trade, June 14, address of the North Carolina Assembly to the King, Oct. 14, 1756, 
N. C, Col. Rec., 5:585-586, 710-711; Adelaide L. Fries, (ed.), Records of the Moravians 
wm North Carolina (Raleigh, 1922), 1:158, 164-165, 166, 170, 171. 
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slaves of the Cherokee women and children, that they planned to take 
for themselves the Cherokee lands. Many of the warriors seemed 
to weaken in their friendship for the English.2° Major Lewis, while 
at Chote, learned that the overhill Cherokee were in constant com- 
munication with the French and the Indian allies of the French, 
the Shawnee. Especially was this true of the inhabitants of the 
town of Great Tellico who expected a French fort to be built near 
them. From the French came letters to French John at Chote 
and to other French prisoners in the Cherokee nation. The con- 
tents of these letters were kept secret from Lewis, and French John, 
accompanied by a Cherokee woman who spoke the Shawnee tongue, 
was sent down to the French “Alabama Fort,” Fort Toulouse, 
with a message from Old Hop, the Little Carpenter, and all the 
principal men of the overhill towns. Lewis was convinced that 
there was some scheme on foot against the English and that the 
Little Carpenter was deeply involved in it. This warrior, he be- 
lieved, was “a Great Villain” and would “do everything in his 
power to Serve the French.’’#+ 

By accident, one day at Chote Lewis happened upon a council of 
the head men of the overhil]l towns. The assembled Indians had 
agreed to write a letter to Captain Demere, who was still at Fort 
Prince George, ordering him to return at once with all his troops 
to South Carolina. As to the few soldiers from Demere’s command 
who had come to Tomatley on the Little Tennessee at the Little 
Carpenter’s urgent request, that warrior said “he would take their 
Guns, and give them to his young men to hunt with, and as to their 
clothes they wound soon be worn out and then their skins would 
be tanned, and be of the same colour as theirs, and that they should 
live among them as Slaves.” Upon learning of these plans Lewis 
protested, and at another meeting of the Council the following day 
it was decided to write to Demere urging that he come to the Little 
Tennessee as soon as possible.*? Despite this change in the attitude 
of the Indians, Lewis could get only ten Cherokee, seven men and 
three women, to accompany him back to Virginia. He was convinced 


30 Raymond Demere to the chief men of the five lower towns and their reply, Fort 
Prince George, June 20, to the Mankiller of Hiwassee and the Mankiller’s reply, Sept. 27, 
to Old Hop, the Little Carpenter and others, Oct. 3, 1756, S. O. Indian Book, 5:138-140, 
248-249, 250. 

31 Lewis to Raymond Demere, Sept. 11, Raymond Demere to Lyttelton, Sept. 12, Lewis 
to Lyttelton, Sept. 14, 1756, ibid., 228-230, 224-227, 231. 

32 Lewis to Demere, op. cit.; Lewis to Lyttelton, Sept. 30, 1756, N. OC. Ool. Rec., 
5 :612-614. 
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that the Indians only sought to blind him to their real designs, and 
that the only policy for the English to adopt was to send to the Chero- 
kee country several hundred men “to strike terror to them and force 
a Compliance & Submission.’’*? 

Such was the situation in the Cherokee country in the summer of 
1756, while Lyttelton was preparing his expedition to march to 
the overhill towns. Late in July, news of the building of the Vir- 
ginia fort near Chote was brought to him by an Indian trader. 
The Governor and Council, considering this, decided nevertheless 
that no notice should be taken of the proceedings of the Virginians, 
as Dinwiddie had given no notice of the sending of his expedition, 
and that South Carolina’s plans should be carried out without 
alteration.** These plans matured slowly, however, and while on 
the Little Tennessee the Virginians completed their fort and in 
South Carolina Governor Lyttelton, having secured a satisfactory ap- 
propriation from the Assembly,** gathered together men and supplies 
for his expedition, Captain Raymond Demere remained at Fort 
Prince George. Some of his time he spent strengthening the defenses 
of that fort. Much of it he spent in conference with various Indian 
chiefs that visited him. Tactfully and diplomatically he sought to 
defeat French intrigues and keep the Cherokee nation faithful to 
the English.*° 

Late in August, 1756, the troops for whom Captain Raymond 
Demere had waited many weeks arrived at Fort Prince George. 
They consisted of two companies of South Carolina provincials of 
sixty men each, commanded by Captains John Stuart and John 
Postell. Eighty men of the King’s independent companies raised 
the total to two hundred.** As chief engineer, ordered by the 
South Carolina Council to build the fort so as to make proper pro- 
vision for the protection of the Cherokee women and children in 
time of war, which was to be the chief purpose of the fort, but 
otherwise charged with discretionary power as to its construction, 

33 Thid.; Dinwiddie to Lord Loudoun, Oct. 28, 1756, Dinwiddie Papers, 2:532-534. 

4 Executive Journal of the S. C. Council, July 23, 1756. 

% ‘The Whole Grant and Vote of Credit taken together amounts precisely to four 
foe Glens abextive exponiion wore taba ccimoy edit gry Tracks (cee a cee 
19, 1756, S. C. Pub. Rec., 27:121-127. 

36 Raymond Demere’s reports to Lyttelton, S. C. Indian Book, 5:passim. 

®7 Executive Journal of the S. ©. Oouncil, July 17, Oct. 5, 1756; Raymond Demere to 


Lyttelton, Aug. 29, 1756; S. CO. Indian Book, 5:194-196; Lyttelton to the Board of Trade, 
July 19, 1756, S. C. Pub. Rec,, 27:121-127. 
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came William DeBrahm.** Provisions, ammunition, and other sup- 
plies for the expedition had been brought in wagons and cattle had 
been driven to Fort Prince George from the inhabited regions of 
South Carolina, in some instances a distance of more than two 
hundred miles. Early in September they were sent ahead, the 
supplies now on the backs of pack horses, more than one hundred 
and fifty miles across the mountains along a narrow path to the 
Little Tennessee River.?° 

Demere and his men marched from Fort Prince George on Septem- 
ber 21. They passed through the towns of Hiwasse, Sicotee and 
Great Tellico, and arrived on October 1 at Tomatley on the Little 
Tennessee. Four miles beyond Great Tellico they had been met 
by the Little Carpenter and a great number of headmen and war- 
riors who escorted them the few remaining miles to Tomatley. On 
approaching that town, which was the home of the Little Carpenter 
and their objective, Demere’s men fired the swivels that they car- 
ried with them. Old Hop and about two hundred other Indians, 
“painted and dressed in their best,” welcomed the Carolinians. “We 
imbraced one another very Lovingly,” reported Demere, “and many 
Compliments passed from one to another.”” Demere found that the 
Indians expected and really needed presents. Old Hop gave him 
“a hint several times that he was quite Naked himself and that he 
was an Old man and that Winter was coming on very fast.”” Supplied 
with presents the Indians were very friendly.*° 

Without delay the fort was commenced. The Carolinians estab- 
lished themselves in camp about one and a half miles below Tomatley. 
The location for the fort was decided upon,** though not without 
some disagreement between DeBrahm, Demere and the Indians, and 


38 Hxecutive Journal of the S. C. Council, July 29, 1756. De Brahm, who had been at 
one time in the Bavarian service, came with German colonists to Georgia in 1751. For a 
sketch of his life see A. J. Morrison, “John G. De Brahm,” in South Atlantic Quarterly, 
July 1922. Of De Brahm it was written in 1856 that ‘“‘he lived within the memory of 
persons now alive, much addicted to alchemy, and wearing a long beard.” Plowden O. J. 
Weston (ed.), Documents Oonnected with the History of South Carolina. (London, 1856), 
157. 

39 Raymond Demere to Lyttelton, Sept. 5, 7, 12, 1756, S. C. Indian Book, 5:219, 
219-220, 227. 

40 Raymond Demere to Lyttelton, ‘From the English Camp, one Mile and a half from 
the Town of Tomatley,” Oct. 13, 1756, S. C. Indian Book, 5:241-247. 

41De Brahm’s “Plan and Profiles of Fort Loudoun” is the De Brahm MSS., and a 
copy is in the Crown Collection of Maps (both in the Harvard University Library). Timber- 
lake’s map in his Memoirs locates incorrectly on the Southern bank of the Little Tennessee, 
a few hundred yards above the mouth of the Tellico River, in what is now Monroe County, 
Tennessee. The general outline of the fort may still be seen, rather clearly near tho 
point of the wooded ridge overlooking the river, only faintly in the field at the foot of the 
ridge. An appropriate marker has been erected. 
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work was begun. The following account of the selection of the 
location of the fort and description of it was later written by 
DeBrahm: 

“When the Author arrived with the 300 men at little Tamothly, 
on the West Side of the Apalachian Mountains, He went recognizing 
the Place intended for a Fort; was accompanied by the Captains 
Raymond Demere, John Stuart, and John Postel; also by the Indian 
Emperor, (:Old hope:); the great Conjurer (:Attakulla-kulla, or 
little Carpenter:); and young Beamer, a Mustee, who served as 
Interpreter; when the Author saw the Place, he observed not only, 
that a Ridge of Mountains on the N. E. Side of the River, but also, 
that two Eminences, one to the N. W. and another to the S: E: 
commanded the place, so that He could not agree to fix upon that 
Spot seemingly a favourite Place of the Indians, wherefore he had 
much ado to convince Them of the Impropriety to build a Fort 
between three commanding Eminences, His Arguments would have 
required less Force, had the other Officers (:who seemingly 
inclined out of Compliance to the Indians to favor their Choice:) 
joined the Author, who at last showed the Indians, that the Men’s 
very Shoe Buckle’s were seen from either of these three Mountains, 
could therefore not serve for a Fort to protect their old Men, Women 
and Children, what could not protect its own Garrison. They then 
consented He should choose the N: Wern Mount, being a narrow 
Ridge, on which He laid only a Poligon with two Bastions, not find- 
ing sufficient Plane on its Top for the whole Fort. He therefore 
layed another Poligon with two Bastions below at the South side of 
the Mountain’s Foot, which he joined to the Westward with a 
Poligon to that on the top, and secured it with Traverses against 
enfilading, and on the East upon the River with another Poligon, 
on which he formed a Hornwork, Cavalier and Lunettes before the 
Courtain, thereby to have full Command of the River, and make 
the most of the Territory, which descended towards the River in 
several Steps. A Rhombus with two Small and two extensive Bas- 
tions was the Figure which the Fort could receive from the Bear- 
ings of the River and Mountain, who with a rocky Precipice 41 feet 
high from the Waters Superfices terminates upon the Rivers edge; 
each Poligon extends 300 feet in Length with a Breast-Work of 21 
feet thick. In the Ditches he directed a Hedge to be planted of 
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young Locust Trees (:a:), which in less than twelve Months time 
filled the ditch from the Contre Scarpe to the Scarpe, so that there 
was no Possibility to come to its foot with Intend to cut or burn it 
down. The Locust Trees are full of Thorns, which are three and 
four Inches long, and out of each Thorn project four other Thorns 
more, perpendicularly forming a Cross, in the manner of a cheval 
de freis, so that the medling with this Hedge is in every respect 
impracticable, and renders the Fort impregnable at least against 
Indians, who always engage naked; each Bastion mounts three Can- 
nons, each Cannon is of 16 ounces Caliber, or bore. These small 
Cannons were brought with the greatest Difficulty, and great Expen- 
ces over the Apalachian Mountains; the Indian Trader (:one Ellit:) 
undertook to bring them from Fort Prince George opposite Keewee 
on the east side of the Apalachian Mountains; Ellit contrived to 
poise on each Horse a Cannon crossways over the Pack Saddle, and 
lashed them round the Horses Body with Belts (:b:); but as these 
Horses had to cross a Country full of high Mountains, and these 
covered with Forrests, it would happen, that some times one End 
of a Cannon did catch a Tree, twist upon the Saddle, and drew the 
Horse down some of which had by these Accidents their Backs 
broken under the Weight, and lost their Lives; the longest Journey 
these Horses could make was six miles in a Day.”* 

The work of building the fort was done by the men of the two 
provincial companies, assisted by some of the regulars. To feed the 
men some corn was purchased from the Indians, but flour and other 
provisions had to be carried and cattle driven from the South Caro- 
lina settlements via Fort Prince George. Months were to pass be- 
fore the fort should be completed. To it, while yet unfinished, was 
given the name “Fort Loudoun,’’** presumably in honor of the Earl 
of Loudoun, commander of the English forces in America. 


42 William Gerald DeBrahm’s ‘‘History of the Three Provinces, ‘South Carolina, Georgia 
and East Florida.’ (MS. in Harvard University Library). A portion of DeBrahm’s 
“History,” including his account of Fort Loudoun, is printed under the title, ‘‘Philisophico- 
Historico—Hydrogeography of South Carolina, Georgia, and East Florida,” in Plowden O. J. 
Weston (ed), Documents connected with the History of South Carolina. It differs in some 
minor details from the MS. in Harvard University Library. 

43 The name was first used in reporting a “‘talk’’ given by Ostonaco to Raymond Demere, 
Dec. 5, 1756; and Demere addressed his first letter from “Fort Loudoun’ on Dec. 8, 1756, 
S. C. Indian Book, 5:294, 295. By modern writers and by some contemporaries the ‘‘u” 
is omitted. In most of the official documents examined in the preparation of this paper the 
‘uy? is used. See articles of capitulation of the ‘Fort Loudoun” garrison, in Journals of 
House of Burgesses of Virginia, 1758-1761 (Richmond, 1908), 286-287. 

(:a:) A Locust Tree or old Shrub is full of very long and elastic Thorns [Original 


MS. note.] 
(:b:) These Belts are called Wantons by the Traders and pack horse men. [Original 


MS. note.] 
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Before coming to the overhill Cherokee country, Demere had re- 
ceived reports from Lewis and others of the threatened Cherokee 
defection from the English. He was accordingly surprised upon 
his arrival that he received so welcome a reception. He came to 
believe, for the time being at least, that he had won them back 
completely to the English cause. “Now that I am come among 
them,” he reported, “they say they are easy and their hearts are 
light ; some are going to War and others are going a hunting.” The 
Little Carpenter, whom Demere considered to be even more a power 
in the nation than Old Hop, gave assurances that no French fort 
would be built at Great Tellico or any other place in the Cherokee 
country. Within two weeks after the arrival of the Carolinians 
he set off with a dozen warriors for the Ohio region, there to lie 
in wait for French boats, but before leaving he brought to Demere 
a letter that the French had sent him. Demere read it to him and 
burned it at his request. ‘Now says the Carpenter,’ Demere’s 
report continued, “you have burnt it I shall do the same with all 
the French I shall take. I [Demere] desired him to kill and destroy 
as many as he could in time of Action but if in cool blood he should 
take any prisoners not to put them to any barbarous or Cruel Death 
but to bring them safe to me and that I would give him something 
for his trouble, this he promised he would do.’’** 

Despite the assurances of friendship that came repeatedly from 
Old Hop and the Little Carpenter, French influence had not yet 
been overcome. There still existed a faction that was hostile to the 
English. This faction appeared to have its chief strength in the 
town of Great Tellico. It was from the inhabitants of this town 
that the French and the Shawnee had hitherto met with most en- 
couragement in their attempts to gain Cherokee support. It was 
from this town also that a party of warriors had gone earlier in 
the year to Fort Toulouse. From this French fort some returned 
with accounts of the very kind reception they had been given, while 
others went on to New Orleans with some Shawnee warriors.* 
In New Orleans the French governor solicited their favor with ac- 
counts of the enslavement and death to which the English would 
subject them, and of the goods with which the French would supply 


44 Raymond Demere to Lyttelton, Oct. 13, 1756, op. cit. 
4 Indian talk, Nov. 8, 1756, S. ©. Indian Beok, 5:272-273. 
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them from the Alabama fort; “but you must First break out the War 
against the English,” he admonished them, “and don’t let me hear 
of such Pityfull Doings as two or three scalps. Attack some Fort 
of Strength Knock on the Head 5 or 600 then you will get slaves 
and Plunder in Plenty, and we can come into your Towns and 
supply your Wants without Dread or Fear.’’*® 

Alarming reports of negotiations between the Tellico Indians 
and the French, and rumors of the planning of an attack upon the 
Carolinians at Fort Loudoun, of the prospective establishment of 
the French at Hiwasse Old Town, thereby cutting off Fort Loudoun 
from Carolina, were brought to Demere by friendly Indians. Among 
these was Old Hop, who urged more rapid progress in the building 
of the fort.*7 

In December the Mankiller of Tellico, having returned from Fort 
Toulouse, came to Fort Loudoun for a talk and explained to Captain 
Demere his dislike for the English. He added that he had visited 
the French at the request of Old Hop and the Little Carpenter, 
and for this statement the Little Carpenter shortly called him a liar. 
The Mankiller was given presents and drink; he spent the night; 
and he and Demere “were very merry together.’’** His increased 
friendliness towards the English as a result of this entertainment 
did not, however, relieve Demere of the fear that the French and 
their Indian allies would attack the fort immediately, or by the 
spring of 1757 at the latest. Hence a decision arrived at the day 
that the Mankiller appeared at Fort Loudoun, to mount all the can- 
non at once and to build shelters for the men within the fort.*? Nor 
was Demere willing to place too great reliance upon the professedly 
friendly Cherokee. In his opinion Indians were but Indians 
after all, “a commodity . . . to be bought and sold 
and. . . very little to be depended on.”°°“. . . he that gives 
the most to them at this time are their best Friends. Their prom- 
ises and friendship is not much to be depended upon. There is 


nothing but deceitfulness in them all.””* 


46 ‘Abstract of a Talk between the Governor of New Orleans and the Cherokee and 
Shawanese Indians,” Dec. 4, 1756, id., 6:33-35. 

47 Raymond Demere to Lyttelton, Oct. 28 and 29, Nov. 18, 1756, id., 5:261, 266, 280-283. 

48 Raymond Demere to Lyttelton, Dec. 11, 1756, ibid., 301-303. 

49 Proceedings of a council of officers at Fort Loudoun, Dec. 10, 1756, wbid., 300-301. 

50 Tbid., 281. 

51 Tbid., 235. 
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To add to the difficulties under which Captain Demere labored, 
in December a spirit of mutiny and desertion appeared among the 
provincial troops. Engineer De Brahm told the provincials that 
he would soon discharge them, and in their hearing said they were 
not subject to military law. Captain Postell told Demere in the 
presence of several officers that when De Brahm should discharge 
him and his company from the works, he would consider himself 
no longer under Demere’s command, and would set out for Charleston 
with or without that officer’s leave. A council of war was 
held. Postell was privately admonished against. the course he 
had intended. The three companies were drawn up under arms; 
the articles of war were read to them; they were told not to give ear 
to any “Seditious Insinuations” by De Brahm or any one else; 
De Brahm himself was informed that he had power to discharge 
the provincials only from the works, not from the service. Probable 
mutiny was thus prevented.” 

De Brahm, however, was determined to leave, despite the protest 
of the officers that much remained to be done to complete the fort, 
no guns or platforms no barracks, no houses for the officers, no 
store houses, they wrote, “nothing as vet to be seen deserving the 
name of a Fort the Outworks . . . are no ways dependible, 
the Breast Works in some places not being three foot High and 
nothing but Pallisadees can hinder a man from galloping in to the 
Fort a Horseback.’** At Christmas time De Brahm departed. 
Officially it was recorded that he had “‘clandestinely gone away and 
left this Fort unfinished.’°* This desertion, if such it may be called, 
coming at a time when Demere expected an early attack by the 
French, delighted the enemies of the English among the Cherokee, 
who said that he had run away for fear of being killed, and that 
all the officers would do the same at the approach of the enemy.*” 
Old Hop spoke of the departed engineer as “the warrior who ran 
away in the night.’’® 


52 Proceedings of a Court Martial and of a council of war of the officers of Fort 
Loudoun, Dec. 16, 1756., ibid., 307-308, 308-311. 

53 Protest of the officers to DeBrahm, Dec. 23, 1756, ibid., 320-321. Details of the 
work, showing much uncompleted, were reported in a return of the state of Fort Loudoun 
made upon the order of Captain Demere by Captain Stuart, Lieutenant Wall, Lieutenant 
Adamson, Ensign Coytmore, and Ensign Anderson, Dec. 24, 1756. IJbid., 321-322. 

54 Proceedings of a council of war, Fort Loudoun, Dec. 26, 1756, ibid., 323-324. 

5> Raymond Demere to Lyttelton, Jan. 2, 1757, itbid., 341-342. 

6 Raymond Demere to Lyttelton, Feb. 5, 1757, ibid., 376. 
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To meet the long-feared French attack, all members tof the 
expedition were moved into the fort; huts were built within it to 
shelter them; the guns were mounted; and work upon the fort was 
rushed. Demere’s forces were increased to two hundred and sixty; 
ammunition and food supplies were sent up from South Carolina; 
and authorization was given to enlist traders and pack horse men, 
and, in order to secure more effective Cherokee aid, to offer rewards 
for French and French Indian scalps.°7 

The French attack did not materialize, however, and as Fort 
Loudoun neared completion the danger of Cherokee defection seemed 
to lessen. In January, 1757, Demere reported: ‘The whole Nation 
of the Cherokees, Upper, Middle and Lower Towns, except the 
Great Town of Tellico which I hope will be soon reconciled to us, 
never were more strongly attached to the English to all appearances 
than they are at this time. Such a change never was seen which gives 
me great satisfaction that my Labour was not been imployed in 
vain.”°* In February the Little Carpenter, escorted by Captain Stuart, 
paid a visit to Governor Lyttelton in Charleston. Here he was given 
presents and promised rewards for scalps, and entertained by the Gov- 
ernor with accounts of the falseness and perfidiousness of the French 
and of their inability to supply the Indians with goods as the Eng- 
lish could. The Little Carpenter swore to fight the French as 
Lyttelton desired. ‘I love to spill the Blood of enemies,” he boast- 
ed, “therefore liked your Talk . . . We have killed a great 
many of the French and their Indians and have made their blood 
run down Tanasse River I will go home and do the same with the 
French as you said in your Talk.” ‘True to his promise the 
Little Carpenter was on the war path by early spring. Old Hop 
sent out runners to declare a general war against the French.®° 
Two hundred Cherokee went to Virginia, in addition to those that 
had taken scalps during the winter near Fort Duquesne.* 
Even the Mankiller of Tellico, plagued by his people “to be good,” 
promised to go to war against the French Indians.’ In June a 

57 Lyttelton to the Board of Trade, Dec. 31, 1756, S. OC. Pub. Ree., 27:221-225; Ray- 
mond Demere to Lyttelton, Dec. 27, 1756, S. C. Indian Book, 5:325; Executive Journal 
of the S. O. Council, Dec. 27, 1756, Jan. 4, 1757. 

58 Raymond Demere to Lyttelton, Jan. 6, 1757, S. C. Indian Book, 5:351. 
59 Lyttelton to the Board of Trade, Apr. 22, 1757, S. C., Pub. Rec., 27:253-259. 
60 Lyttelton to the Board of Trade, May 24, 1757, ibid., 261-268. 


6 South Carolina Gazette, Apr. 28, May 12, 1757. : 
62 Raymond Demere to Lyttelton, May 18, 1757, 8. C. Indian Book, 6:43, 
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party of ten Shawnee, eight men and two women, appeared at Great 
Tellico on their way to raid the Virginia frontier. With Cherokee 
aid a party from Fort Loudoun attacked them and secured three 
scalps. Great was the satisfaction of Captain Demere.” 

By the early summer of 1757 Fort Loudoun had been completed. 
On August 14, Captain Raymond Demere delivered up the command 
of the fort and the garrison that was maintained in it to his brother, 
Captain Paul Demere.® For more than ten months he had labored 
diligently and successfully in the overhill Cherokee country. Fort 
Loudoun had at last been completed; the French threat of the 
preceding summer to English interests in the Cherokee country had 
been dissipated; the Cherokee had been won to an active support 
of the English against the French. Supplied by Captain Paul 
Demere with war hatchets, powder, bullets, knives, paint, guns, and 
boots, they set out from time to time in small bands against the 
French and the French Indians of the Ohio region. Returning 
with scalps, they were liberally rewarded with presents from the 
supplies kept in Fort Loudoun for that purpose.*® At no time since 
the oubreak of the French and Indian War had relations between 
the English and the Cherokee been so friendly and the danger of 
Cherokee aid to the French so far removed. 

® Raymond Demere to Lyttelton, June 10, 1757, ibid., 49-51. 
iets) ae November, 1767, however, some work gu buildings for tho for was ia ‘proerem 
Paul Demere to Lyttelton, Nov. 24, 1757, S. C. Indian Book, 6:94. 

8 Raymond Demere to Lyttelton, Aug. 26, 1757, S. OC. Indian Book, 6:78. 

% Lyttelton to the Board of Trade, Nov. 3, 1757, S. ©. Pub. Ree., 27:314-316; 
Raymond Demere to Lyttelton, July 30, 1757, Paul Demere to Lyttelton, Aug. 18, 1757, 
Apr. 2, 1758, S. ©. Indian Book, 6:66, 77, 143-144. 


67 An account of the Cherokee War, 1759-1761, with particular reference to Fort 
Loudoun, will appear in a subsequent article. 
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By R. H. Taytor 


Slavery existed in the province of North Carolina many years be- 
fore it received legal recognition. So far as the records show it was 
not until 1715 that the General Assembly acknowledged the existence 
of slavery in the Province and gave it a definite Jegal status. How 
negroes were treated prior to 1715 cannot be definitely ascertained, 
but it is reasonably certain that they were kept in much the same 
status as the slaves in Virginia. The act of 1715? was not at all 
comprehensive, failing, for instance, to define the powers of a 
master over his slaves. The act, in the main, reflects the chief fea- 
tures of the Virginia laws concerning slavery, and gives considerably 
more attention to white indentured servants than to slaves. 

Whatever the custom, the law provided no penalty for the kill- 
ing of a slave prior to 1774. In the case of State v. Boon, 1801,° 
Judge Hall said, ‘““What the powers of a master were over his slave 
prior to the year 1774 have not been defined. I have not heard 
that any convictions or capital punishments took place before that 
period, for killing of negroes.”* Governor Dobbs’s recommenda- 
tion to the Assembly, in 1756, to pass a law for the prevention of the 
maiming and killing of slaves was apparently unheeded.® In 1774, 
however, the Assembly passed a law which made the willful and 
malicious killing of slaves punishable upon conviction in the Supe- 
rior Court by twelve months imprisonment for the first offense, and 
death without benefit of clergy for the second.* This law was 
amended in 1791, so as to render one convicted of the willful and 
malicious killing of a slave guilty of murder for the first offense 
and subject to the same penalty as for the murder of a free man." 
Evidently, the generality of the people and some of the judges deemed 
this amendment too drastic, for in 1801 the legislature took cog- 
nizance of the doubts which had arisen in connection with the 
interpretation of the third section of the act of 1791 and reaffirmed 


1The first slaves were brought into North Carolina by settlers from Virginia. 

2 State Records of North Carolina, XXIII, pp. 62-66. 

3N. O. Reports, 1, 252. vee 

4 Since slavery was not known to the common law of England, it is doubtful whether 
the benefits of the common law were extended to slaves in the colonial period. 

5 Colonial Records of North Carolina, V, 660. 

6 Tredell’s Revisal, p. 274. 

7 Revisal of 1821, p. 1407. 
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it in such a way as to make its intent plain.* Finally, in 1817, 
“the offense of killing a slave” was “denominated and considered 
homicide,” and was made to partake of the same degree of guilt 
when accompanied with like circumstances that homicide now does 
at common law.”? 

In the eighteenth century, the ordinary courts of justice were not 
open to slaves. Instead, a special “negro court,” given unlimited 
jurisdiction in all cases, was provided for the trial of slaves. The 
court, as established in 1715, consisted of three justices of the pre- 
cinct and three freeholders, to which a fourth freeholder was added 
in 1741.7° Such a court, when convened at the county courthouse, 
was authorized to take for evidence, without a jury, the confession 
of the offender, the testimony of whites, and the testimony of ne 
groes, mulattoes or Indians, bond or free “with pregnant circum- 
stances.” The nature and the execution of the judgment was left 
entirely in the hands of the court. As a result of this grant of 
judicial power, cruel and unusual punishments, such as castration 
and burning alive, were inflicted by order of the court. 

There were numerous instances of castration, but few instances 
of burning. The Committee of Public Claims’? recommended in 
1762 that Lemuel Sawyer, sheriff of Pasquotank County, be allowed 
his claim of four pounds “for castrating and curing a negro called 
Sambo, belonging to Edward Williams,” ete.'* The petition of 
Thomas Lueas sets forth that his slave, Peter, valued at £120, ran 
away from the man to whom he was hired and went to Wilmington, 
where he robbed a hen roost. Upon being captured, he was sum- 
marily tried and executed for running away from his master and 


ta 


raiding the hen roos In 1805, certain negroes in Wayne County 


were tried for poisoning several whites. One of the negroes was 


found guilty and hanged, while another, deemed guilty by the 


? 


“slave court,” was “pilloried, whipped, nailed and his ears cut off 


on the same day.” 


Such proceedings were, of course, summary 


8 Judge Hall, of the Court of Conference, held that if the legislature meant that the 
slayer of a slave must suffer the same punishment as if he had slain a free man, the offender 
would still be allowed benefit of clergy, as all felonies were clergyable unless clergy was 
expressly denied. N. C. Reports, 1, 248. 

The gist of the third section of the Act of 1791 is given in the text above, Cf. Note 7. 

® Revisal of 1821, p. 1407. 

10 Tredell’s Revisal, p. 65. 

1A legislative committee. 

2 Colonial Records, VI, p. 740. A slave called Marrisse was burned alive in Duplin 
County about 1762 for the crime of murder. See State Records, XXII, 834. 

13 MS. in Legislative Papers of 1788, N. C. Historical Commission, Raleigh, N. OC. 

M4 Raleigh Register, Aug. 12, 1805. 
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and conducted in the interest of time and expense; but, since a ma- 
jority of the court were slaveowners, familiar with negro traits and 
local conditions, the decisions probably conformed, in the main, to 
current standards of justice.’® 

Trial by jury was not extended to slaves until 1793, and then 
only in cases in which the penalty extended to life, limb, or mem- 
ber.'° In the following year, however, the law was modified so 
as to require the county court in jury trials to render a judgment 
“agreeably” to the verdict of the jury and the laws of the country ;‘7 
but as late as 1812 the County Court of Wake County sentenced a 
negro man named Brister to be burned publicly for the crime of 
murdering his young master.’* ‘Negro Courts” were abolished in 
1807 in so far as their jurisdiction extended to crimes punishable by 
death or loss of members and, in addition, provision was made for 
an appeal in capital cases from the county courts to the superior 
courts. Slaves convicted of clergyable offenses were allowed bene- 
fit of clergy in 1816,’ and two years later they were given the full 
benefit of common law trials in capital cases.*° By 1825, all of- 
fenses chargeable to slaves were divided into three classes, the 
jurisdiction of which was given to three judicial tribunals. Crimes 
trivial in their nature, not deserving greater punishment than a 
whipping, were entrusted to a single magistrate; crimes partaking 
of a greater degree of turpitude were committed to the original and 
exclusive jurisdiction of the Court of Pleas and Quarter Sessions; 
and all capital crimes were consigned to the original and exclusive 
jurisdiction of the Superior Courts. An act of 1842 authorized an 
appeal from a justice’s court to the county court; but the Supreme 
Court ruled in the case of State v. Morley” that an appeal from the 
county court to the superior court was not permitted to the owners 
of slaves. This system was, of course, devised to forestall long and 
expensive litigation, and to provide competent tribunals to sit in 


15 ‘Negro Courts’ were by no means peculiar to N. O. For a discussion of the powers 
and activity of such courts in South Carolina, see H. M. Henry, Police Oontrol of the Slave 
in South Carolina, p. 58 ff. 

16 Revisal of 1821, p. 706. 

17 Ibid, p. 745. In 1793, County Courts were given prior jurisdiction of crimes the 
penalty for which extended to life, limb, or member. 

18 Raleigh Register, Feb. 28, 1812. 

19 Benefit of clergy as applied to slaves substituted one or more public whippings for 
the statutory penalty. Conspiracy and murder, etc., were not clergyable. 

20 Revisal of 1821, p. 1446. The act of 1818 gave to slaves on trial for capital offenses 
the same right to challenge jurors that a free man exercised. 

1 Revisal of 1837, I, 581-582. 

22N, O. Reports, 8 Iredell, 48. 
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judgment on slaves charged with crimes. Notwithstanding these meas- 
ures, slaves were still subject to many disadvantages in the lower 
courts, but in the Supreme Court there was an increasing tendency, 
marked by a series of notable decisions, toward clement construction 
of the law relative to slaves. 

The Supreme Court was called upon from time to time to define 
the extent to which slaves were protected in their persons from 
injury by free persons who had no legal authority over them. The 
owner of slaves was concerned with preventing his negroes from 
being maltreated by outsiders; while, on the other hand, society 
demanded that slaves should not be permitted to take liberties with 
those who were not responsible for their conduct. In the cases of 
State v. Tackett? and State v. Jarrot,* the Supreme Court held 
that a slave might not take measures to defend his person which a 
white man would be justified in taking under similar provocation. 
In the case of State v. Caesar,” the question was raised as to what 
extent a slave was supposed to submit to blows from a stranger who 
had no property interest in him. The rule, as laid down by Judge 
Pearson, was this: “. if a white man wantonly inflicts 
upon a slave, over whom he has no authority, a severe blow or re- 
peated blows under unusual circumstances, and the slave at the in- 
stant strikes and kills without evincing by the means used great 
wickedness or cruelty, he is only guilty of manslaughter, giving 
due weight to motives of policy and the necessity for subordina- 
tion.”’° By way of justifying this rule, the judge remarked, “a 
wild beast will strike when cornered, but will not return to seek 
a combat.” 

The Supreme Court was also confronted with the problem of re- 
conciling the slave’s right to life and exemption from excessive 
cruelty with the right of masters and overseers to compel subordi- 
nation. It was recognized as fundamental by Judge Ruffin that 
the power of the master should be absolute “to render the submission 
of the slave perfect.”°" If the master were to realize the maximum 
return from the labor of his slaves, he should exercise full discipli- 
nary powers; but the constituting of the master sole judge of the 

23 N. O. Reports, 1 Hawks, 210. 

* [bid 1 Iredell, 26. 

%N. 0. Reports, 9 Iredell, 391. 


26 Judge Ruffin dissented, but the rule was adopted by a majority of the Court. 
27 State v. Mann, N. O. Reports, 2 Devereux, 263. 
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means to be used to compel obedience was a proposition from which 
the judge recoiled. In rendering the decision of the court in the 
ease of State v. Mann, Judge Ruffin said, “As a principle of moral 
right every person in his retirement must repudiate it, but in the 
actual condition of things it must be so . . . this discipline 
belongs to the state of slavery.” Judge Ruffin was a slaveowner, 
and in implying that a master should not exercise his power tyrrani- 
cally, he no doubt voiced the sentiment of the better class of slave- 
owners. ‘The punishment of masters for abusing their slaves was 
eriticized on the ground that it was subversive of discipline and, 
accordingly, the main reliance for protecting slaves against the 
violence of their masters was the restraining force of enlightened 
public opinion and the property interest of the slaveowners. 

In the celebrated case of State v. Will, 1834, the doctrine set 
forth in State v. Mann, relative to the unlimited authority of a 
master to secure obedience, was sharply qualified. This case raised 
the issue as to whether a slave had a right to defend himself when 
assaulted by his master with intent to kill. Will, the property of 
James S. Battle of Edgecombe County, engaged in an altercation 
with Battle’s negro foreman, Allen, in regard to the possession of 
a hoe. As a result of the dispute, Will broke the hoe, and then 
wenty to a near-by cotton screw to work. Battle’s overseer,”? Baxter, 
upon being apprised of Will’s conduct, peized his loaded gun, 
mounted his horse, and made known his intention of encountering 
Will. He ordered Allen, the foreman, to follow with a cowhide 
whip. Upon being accosted by Baxter, Will ran off; whereupon 
Baxter shot him in the back, but the wounded fugitive continued to 
run. Baxter ordered two of his slaves to follow Will, while he, 
divesting himself of his gun, ran in another direction in order to 
intercept the fugitive. Upon observing the approach of Baxter, 
Will changed his course in order to avoid capture, but the overseer 
caught him and collared him with his right hand. In the ensuing 
struggle, Baxter received a wound in the arm which occasioned 
his death. The Superior Court found Will guilty of murder in 
the first degree, whereupon the case was carried up on appeal to 
the Supreme Court. In a very able argument, B. F. Moore, coun- 


28N. O. Reports, 1 Devereux and Battle, 121. 
22'The overseer was in the legal position of master. 
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sel for the defendant, contended that there was a line between the 
lawful and the unlawful exercise of a master’s power. He taunted 
the courts with lauding the Christian benevolence of the times as 
manifested in the humane treatment of slaves, and at the same 
time being apparently engaged in “investigating to what possible 
extent the master may push his authority without incurring re- 
sponsibility. They feel shocked by the discovery they make them- 
selves, but rise from their labor with the consolation that few are 
so abandoned to a sense of public indignation as to enjoy the re- 
vealed prerogative.” The burden of Moore’s argument was that 
the slave should be placed within the law. Judge Gaston, in ren- 
dering the decision of the Court, said, “It is certain that the mas- 
ter has not the right to slay his slave, and I hold equally certain 
that the slave has a right to defend himself against the unlawful 
attempt of the master to deprive him of life.” The judge observed, 
however, that, in general, unconditional submission was the duty 
of the slave and unlimited power the right of the master. The 
decision of the Superior Court was not sustained. 

As regards minor offenses, the slave regime was essentially a 
domestic regime in which plantation law largely superseded statu- 
tory law. Most misdemeanors committed by slaves were quietly 
handled by slaveowners, patrols, and single magistrates. Only 
one case involving theft by a slave was tried in the County Court 
of Nash County from 1828 to 1860.°° Court trials were expen- 
sive; besides, they involved the loss of the labor of the accused 
and reflected somewhat on the ability of a master to discipline his 
slaves. As a consequence, only such flagrant crimes as arson, bur- 
glary, conspiracy, and murder were handled by the higher courts. 

F. L. Olmsted, perhaps the closest observer of the slave regime 
in the ’fifties, remarked that slavery in North Carolina had more 
of a patriarchal character than in any other state. ‘The slave,” 
he said, “more frequently appears as the family servant, a member 
of his master’s family, interested with him in his fortune, good or 
bad.’’*? Illustrative of the close relationship which frequently ex- 
isted between slaves and their masters in the following advertise- 
ment in the Greensborough Patriot of October 22, 1834: 

30 County Court Records of Nash iia for 1830, MS. The records of this Court are 


lodged in the courthouse at Nashville, N. 
31h, L. Olmsted, Seaboard Slave States, I, 408. 
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WaANTED—Immediately, a negro boy from the country, large enough to 
cut wood, build fires, fatten horses without feed, fodder the cattle, milk 
the cows, wash the dishes, scold the children, kick the dog, play marbles 
on Sunday, live on the wind, look grum when told to do anything, be 
always lively when idle, stay long when sent in a hurry, and frame a lie 
to excuse himself when he returns, and a thousand other little et ceteras in 
a family. 

The humanization of the slave code as regards the life and 
members of slaves may be attributed to numerous causes. In the 
first place, the increasing monetary value of the slave caused him 
to be an object of greater solicitude to his master. In colonial 
times, the owner of an executed slave was indemnified by the As- 
sembly for the loss of his property, and for that reason the loss of 
a slave by virtue of legal process was not so keenly felt. After 
1821, owners of executed slaves were allowed only two-thirds their 
value; accordingly, the owner was at greater pains to protect his 
slave from summary judicial proceedings. 

In the second place, the nineteenth century was a period in which 
various reforms were agitated, and slavery of course, was ‘the 
target of a great many reformers. The abolition of the slave trade 
in 1808 served to focus attention on the institution of slavery 
itself. The Quakers ever the enemies of slavery, were almost con- 
stantly inportuning the legislature to provide more liberal emanci- 
pation laws.*4* The American Colonization Society, with several 
branches in North Carolina, not only worked for the uplift of the 
free negro, but after 1825 was equally interested in securing the 
emancipation of slaves for the purpose of colonizing them in Li- 
beria.*? The work of the American Colonization Society was ably 
supplemented by the North Carolina Manumission Society until 
about 1834, when, as a result of abolition activity in the State this 
Society ceased to exist.*? Until about 1824, the Methodists were 
active opponents of slavery; in fact, so much so that large slave- 
owners generally looked upon Methodist ministers with suspicion.** 

The institution of slavery was not only assailed by organizations, 
but also by individuals. From 1783 to 1830, it was not uncommon 
for distinguished North Carolinians to condemn slavery as a moral 


31a See S. B. Weeks, Southern Quakers and Slavery, p. 208ff. i 

328. L. Fox, “The American Colonization Society, 1817-1840” (John Hopkins U. 
Studies), XXXVII, 182. ‘ on , ; 

33 For a brief account of the North Carolina Manumission Society, see P. M. Sherrill 
“The Quakers and the North Oarolina Manumission Society,” Trinity Historical Papers, 
series X, pp. 32-52. ; ) 

34W. L. Grissom, History of Methodism in North Oarolina, I, pp. 231-232. 
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and economic blight and to express the desire of seeing it put in the 
way of ultimate extinction. James Iredell, speaking in behalf 
of ratifying the Federal Constitution in 1788, went so far as to say 
that the entire abolition of slavery would be ‘an event which must 
be pleasing to every generous mind and every friend of human na- 
ture.”*° Nathaniel Macon remarked, “No one regrets the evil 
[of slavery] more than I do, but what to do with it is the ques- 
tion.” The editor of the Raleigh Register, in answering the query 
“Ought slavery to exist?’ said: “We presume but few would an- 
swer in the affirmative, and still fewer would be found to advocate 
the practice as being right in itself or to justify it except on the 
broad plea of necessity. That it would conduce equally to the in- 
terest and happiness of the slave-holding states to get rid of this 
part of our population few will deny.”%? 

The work of the philanthropic organizations and the attitude of 
distinguished men no doubt exercised a pronounced influence on 
legislation; and the process of humanizing the slave code might 
have gone on uninterruptedly had not the abolition movement in- 
tervened to render further efforts to palliate the lot of slaves un- 
popular. What direction the movement would have taken can 
only be conjectured in the light of subsequent developments ;** but 
it is practically certain that no efforts would have been made to 
relax police regulations. That was one point on which virtually no 
concession could be made. On the efficient policing of a slave de- 
pended his efficiency as a laborer; consequently, the regulations 
regarding trading with slaves, restriction of movement, and run- 
aways could not be relaxed. On the other hand, there was not as 
a result of the abolition movement any concerted effort to restrict 
the safeguards and privileges of slaves. Governor Burton, in ad- 
dressing the legislature in 1826, said: 

The history of this State will show that our laws have been gradually 
liberalized in their provisions, operating on this class of our community; 
and in their domestic administration have been ameliorated in correspond- 
ing degree. But if the relations subsisting between masters and slaves 
are not to be left to the unbiased operations of our own sympathies, 


justice, and discretion—if inflammatory doctrines are to be scattered through 
cur land by foreign hands, it may well be doubted whether our attention 


86 J, Elliot, Debates in the Several State Conventions, IV, p. 118. 
36 Annals of Congress, 9th Cong., 1 sess., 1805-06, p. 362. 

37 Raleigh Register, Sept. 23, 1825, 

88 See below. 
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may not be more properly turned from the consideration of plans of ameliora- 
tion to a question of deeper magnitude—the preservation of ourselves and 
country from insurrectionary movements through an increased restriction 
of, or at least by a more vigilant exercise of our police.39 

Kenneth Rayner delivered a speech in the national House of 
Representatives (1841) in which he assured Northern gentlemen 
that “the course of abolition has riveted the chains of slavery with 
double and triple bolts of steel.”*° It is undoubtedly true that the 
Abolitionists, in their zeal for immediate emancipation, arrested the 
progress of the reform movement in North Carolina; but, aside from 
depriving slaves of the privilege of carrying guns and of limiting 
their education to a knowledge of figures, the abolition movement 
produced more consternation than positive results.** 

During the ’fifties, interest in humanizing the slave code was re- 
vived. A memorial was being circulated in North Carolina in 1855, 
asking the legislature to make the following changes in the slave 
code: (1) to establish the institution of matrimony among slaves; 
(2) that this institution have legal recognition; (3) that the par- 
ental relations be acknowledged and protected by law; and (4) that 
the laws prohibiting the education of slaves be repealed. The me- 
morial recited that these reforms were being debated in the legislatures 
of Alabama and Georgia, and that the Southern Agricultural As- 
sociation had twice appealed to the good sense of the South to re- 
form the slave codes. While asserting that in this project the people 
were in advance of the rulers, the petitioners, realizing the delicate 
nature of the subject, stated that the whole matter would have to 
be approached with caution. The Raleigh Register, in commenting 
on the proposed reforms, ventured the opinion that “a large portion 
of the better class of the population . . . would be pleased to 
have the modifications made.”*? Whatever the strength of the re 
formist element, the time was not propitious for a free expression 
of opinion. Any widespread movement in the direction of reform- 
ing the slave code could have been interpreted by the anti-slavery 
forces as a partial acknowledgment of the iniquity of the entire 
slaveholding regime. 

39 Governor Burton’s message to the legislature. Raleigh Register, Dec. 2, 1826. 

40 Raleigh Register, July 9, 1841. The portion quoted above is not included in the 
report of the speech in the Congressional Globe, 1 sess., 27 Cong., pp. 45-50. 


41 Ag a result of Nat Turner’s insurrection in 1831 a quietus was placed on negro 
preachers. See Revisal of 1855, p. 576. : oh 

42 “Memorial of the Citizens of North Carolina to the General Assembly.” The original 
is in the library of Harvard University. 

43 Raleigh Register, April 18, 1855. 


THE PRISON EXPERIENCES OF RANDOLPH SHOTWELL 


By J. G. peERouLACc HAMILTON 


II. Forr DeLawareE 


Shotwell thus describes what awaited the Point Lookout prison- 
ers at the end of their voyage: 

“Fort Delaware is a handsome granite pentagon’ mounting a 
hundred guns in three tiers of casements to command at point blank 
range, both channels of the river, which in this vicinity is about one 
mile wide. A deep moat, at all times full of water, surrounds the 
fort; and if necessary the whole island can be flooded to the depth 
of four or five feet by opening the dyke gates. The fort occupies 
the southeastern corner of Pea Patch Island, which is a relic of the 
Revolutionary war, I believe. At that period the defenses of the 
Delaware (and Philadelphia) consisted of Fort Mifflin, a small 
water battery, farther up the river, only a sand bar existing on the 
site of the present fortress. On this shoal, however, a vessel was 
wrecked, and her cargo of succulent peas beginning to sprout, served 
as a net to catch the drifting sediment of the river until a small 
island was formed. Repeated crops of vegetation served to solidify 
the gathering mass; so that in the course of many years a surface 
of ten or twelve acres became visible at low tide.” 

“At length the Federal government saw the advantage of locating 
a fort here, in midstream, for the defense of the upper water. A 
broad levee was constructed entirely around the island, shutting out 
the tide; the interior having thus been redeemed soon became habi- 
table; though the soil is still so black, loamy and porous that one 
fears to tread heavily lest it open like quicksand to swallow him up! 

“The advantages of Pea Patch Island as a military prison readily 
suggested themselves to the Federal authorities. Secure from cavalry 
raids, or plotted uprisings, such as came so near success at Camp 
Chase, it was easy of access by both rail and water; besides possessing 
special recommendations for a ‘Rebel Pen.’ As for example, what 
location could have been more admirably unhealthy than those ten 


1A sketch of Fort Delaware was published in The Confederate Veteran 8:155, An 
article describing it appears in 13:106. 

2 At this time the island contained 178 acres of land, the fort itself covering 6 3-4 
acres. Of the remainder, however, only about 45 acres were at all habitable. 
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acres of reclaimed swamp, in the middle of, and five feet below the 
level of a broad river, whose waters still percolated through the thin 
levees, and permeated the black porous soil until in rainy weather 
the island seemed a plot of mud? 


“Nor was there anything to break the black bitterness of Novem- 
ber’s blasts, the hoarse howlings of winter’s winds, the fearful fury 
of February and March, when the crashing of large icebergs in 
the river was added to the uproar of the storms that threatened to 
sweep the island as bare as when the granite fortress first began 
to rise above the water line. 

“The prisoners were not confined in the fort but in large ‘pens’ 
directly under its guns. The pens were formed by enclosing a 
parallelogram of some eight acres by a continuous line of rude one- 
story pine barracks, running round the four sides. The enclosure, 
or courtyard, was then divided into two yards by a double line of 
high plank fence, with a parapet on the top, for sentrys to walk 
and overlook the prisoners in each square. 

“An alley ten feet broad separated the two fences, preventing 
any intercourse between the two pens; and giving access to gates 
opening into each. Officers occupied the smaller pen nearest the 
fort; privates the other, which, though larger, was many times the 
most crowded. 

“The rows of barracks were under a continuous roof, but were 
divided into rooms called ‘divisions,’ numbered from No. ‘One’ to 
‘Forty.’ The buildings were mere shells, constructed of long planks 
standing on end, in line, like a double fence, or a covered bridge, 
running round three sides of a square. The floor was as rough as 
a stable; the roof leaky as a sieve; the weatherboarding so open 
that you could thrust your hand between most of the planks, and great 
drifts of snow accumulated upon our beds every night in winter. 

“Each division measured twenty feet long by ten wide; yet in 
this small space one hundred men must find shelter! How could 
they be packed away? Why, by being shelved, literally. The 
interior of each division consisted of a central aisle, five feet broad ; 
in the middle of which stood the stove, and a long table. All other 
space was taken up with three tiers of shelves; the first being four 


3 
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feet above the floor, the next four feet above the first, and so on 
up to the roof. Each shelf was six feet broad, making a platform 
upon which long rows of men must sleep, side by side, with heads 
to the wall, and feet to the center. Thus at night fifty men lay 
on the four shelves on the north side of the aisle, and fifty men in 
the same manner on the south side. The three upper tiers could 
only be reached by climbing the supporting pillars, which were 
only long pieces of scantlings running from floor to roof. Upon 
these frail uprights small cross pieces were nailed at intervals to 
form a kind of ladder, but the cleats were soon worn out under 
continual use; so that large men were in daily danger of breakage 
that would precipitate them backwards ten or fifteen feet upon the 
benches, or stove in the aisle, breaking their heads, necks, or legs 
according to their luck. 

st The prison barracks for officers, as before stated, con- 
sisted of a row of sheds surrounding three sides of a square of four 
acres; the fourth side being enclosed by a high plank fence having 
a sentry walk on top with guards overlooking the ‘Pen.’ Sentinels 
also, were stationed outside of the enclosure night and day. The 
barracks were mere sheds, all under the same roof, all alike, and 
having one door and two windows opening into the Pen. Narrow 
plank walks ran round the square in front of the doors, and led to 
the dining room in rear of which were the sinks. In the fence in 
the northeast corner of the Pen, was the main gate of entrance; 
near which was a small box for the receipt of the prisoners’ letters; 
and a square aperture called the ‘Surgeon’s’ window, whereat the 
quack who made a pretense of physicking the sick, held a levee 
generally once a day, but sometimes only once in three or four days; 
and made a shameful mockery of prescribing for the wretched pris- 
oners, who almost daily were kept for hours—in perhaps chilling 
rain, burning sun, or drifting snow as the season chanced—hanging 
around the hole in the fence, while the quack rolled bread pills or 
dished out a little sifted flour; anything, in short, that made a pre- 
tence, cost little, and did not kill, if it did not eure—which was 
something to be grateful for, under the circumstances.” 

This account was in no way exaggerated. Practically every 
surgeon or for that matter, any observing person who visited the 
place paid his respects to it in no uncertain terms. The early 
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buildings had the floors on the wet ground and in consequence were 
uncomfortable and unhealthy.* Sickness was prevalent and very 
fatal whenever the number of prisoners was large.* 

In the summer of 1863 there were four thousand prisoners, 
hundreds of whom were ill, and only two surgeons.® In October 
Assistant Surgeon H. R. Silliman wrote the medical director of 
the district that 331 prisoners had died during the preceding month. 
“The mortality is to me fearful and it is a melancholy proof of your 
oft-expressed views as to the unfitness of this wet island as a depot 
for large numbers of men.” The recipient of the letter added this 
endorsement: “This is a horrid mortality and I think mere humanity 
should cause us to select a more healthy place for prisoners of war.’’® 
Others declared it loathsome, unhealthy, and unfit. To add to the 
dangers and discomfort of the place, the heat was terrific in summer, 
and the cold deadly in winter. Mosquitoes and flies swarmed. The 
whole place was infested with bedbugs and lice. Prisoners were 
allowed no bedding of any sort and only one blanket. Many of them 
lacked clothes.® 

When cold weather came the discomfort of the prisoners was 
bitter. Shotwell thus describes conditions: 

“Oct. 9th. Ugh! Fingers too cold to hold the pen. Dozens of 
us have lain since breakfast, curled up under our blankets—think- 
ing, thinking, and shivering with intense chilliness; not comfortable 
a moment in the day! 

“The wintry blasts sweep up the broad river, and across the flat 
island, with the keenness of an ocean cyclone; roaring round the 


3 Official Records 118, p. 502. 
4The following table indicating the cases of illness and resulting deaths from Nov. 1, 


1863 to Feb. 1, 1864, is significant: 
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See Official Records, 119, p. 1039. 

5 Official Records 119, p. 20. 

6 Official Records 119, p. 359. 

7 Official Records 119, p. 80, 88, 104, 277, 281, 516, 518, 1039-1041; 120, p. 420-422. 
ee 8 Official Records 119, p. 235, 1039-1041. Handy, United States Bonds, p. 178, 201, 
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prison yard, whistling through thousands of crevices in the open 
barracks with a chill rasping sound that increases the cold by 
imagination. 


“And yet we are much better off than many of the poor fellows 
in the Privates’ Pen! There are ten, or more thousand men packed 
into a square of about six acres—thousands of them barefooted, not 
one in twenty supplied with underclothing. Even of those taken 
out to work the greater number are shoeless and hatless, and yet 
they gladly consent to go out and drag the heavy stone carts as long 
as they can stand simply for a few extra crusts of bread to appease 
their constant unsatisfied hunger! 

“Nov. 24. It may sound sensational, but from my own sensations 
I can fully credit it, that ‘scores of the poor fellows in the Privates’ 
Pen are freezing and famishing at this moment.’ 

“To most of our men, especially those from the Gulf states the 
climate of this bleak island is of Arctic severity. Already the winter 
is severe beyond anything I have known in years, though I saw some 
extremely severe cold when at school in Piedmont, Pennsylvania. 
Perhaps the inexplicable difference is attributable to our defective 
housing and clothing. 

“Few of us have any underclothing, or'at best only an old cotton 
undershirt; and in most cases, as in my own, our exterior clothing 
is of the merest summer quality, what we wore when we were cap- 
tured in warm weather—and totally unsuitable as protection against 
the icy blasts of this latitude. 

“The most shameful piece of barbarity of recent date was the 
robbing us of our blankets. No matter how many blankets a man 
may have brought with him, or purchased from the sutler with his 
own money, he is stript of all but one single one! altho’ it is a well 
known fact that in these open barracks no man could sleep com- 
fortably under even three blankets, and lying upon as many more. 
I have never been able to sleep for more than a few minutes at a 
time since our blankets were stolen from us. 

“Stoves have been put up, one in each shed, but there is not fuel 
enough furnished to keep up even a semblance of fire more than 
half the time, and with a crowd of one hundred and ten shivering 
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men to make a double circle around it, there is not much chance 
for a diffident person to get anywhere near it. 

“For three weeks I have not been comfortably warm during the 
day, nor able to sleep over two hours any night; have not tasted 
warm food; have not been free from the pangs of actual hunger any 
moment during the time. Our ration is still three hardtacks at 
9 a.m. and three more at 3 p.m. with a morsel of rusty meat, and an 
occasional gill of rice soup. Stuff at which no ordinary respectable 
negro’s dog would condescend to sniff at, down South. 

“The hardships that we, officers and gentlemen, prisoners of war 
not criminals, suffer, and which have tumbled nearly ten thousand 
Southerners into the pits on yonder Jersey shore, are not necessary ; 
are not the results of poverty, blockade, lack of supplies, nor from 
necessary vigor of discipline to prevent escape. 

“Jan. 6th. For nearly a week I have taken what sleep I could 
get in the daytime, by borrowing the blankets of my neighbors. 
At night the cold renders sleep out of the question. The intensity 
of the cold may be judged from the fact that the Delaware River, 
which is almost as briny as the ocean at this point, and more than 
a mile and a half wide—subject to the daily rise and fall of the 
tide—is frozen solid, and I learn that the mail is brought over 
on the ice. 

“Tmagine the cold necessary to freeze this salty, changing tide! 
Of course the tanks and ditches are frozen and we melt the water 
for both drinking and washing; that is when we can raise fire enough 
to melt it. 

“March 2d. Weather dreadful! all of us have colds in the head; 
but that is only one item; we are shivering from head to foot day 
and night. Dysentery is alarmingly prevalent. Little or no salt 
is boiled with the fresh beef being served to us, and the watery 
soup is equally calculated to throw the system out of order. The 
consequence is that hundreds of weak, emaciated human beings 
may be seen every hour of the night, staggering through the cold, 
or snow or rain to the sinks, where the keen blast from the surface 
of the river cuts through their thin attire like a whip lash. Many 
slip on the icy walks and injure themselves, nearly all take cold, and 
in scores of cases it ends fatally. or the poor creatures, who 
have hardly vitality enough to keep warm while under their blank- 
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ets come back through the rain and sleet (it is fully 700 yards 
from our door to the sink by the route they have to take) thoroughly 
chilled, and cannot get warm again all night. Looking at some of 
the sufferers is enough to distill bitterness in the mildest heart 
among us.” 

In prison the water supply is of prime importance. Shotwell’s 
comment on it seems from the bulk of evidence essentially correct. 

“The only mitigating thought as we approached Fort Delaware 
was that here at least we should escape the poisonous water of Point 
Lookout; and have plenty to drink. . . . There were numer- 
ous fresh water streams within sight of the fort, and if piping 
was too costly, there could be but little expense in bringing a boat- 
load daily in clean barrels for drinking purposes from the creeks. 
Sadly disappointed were these expectations. 

“The supply of drinking water was rarely equal to the demand 
even in the rainy season, but in the summer and fall it was totally 
inadequate to the barest needs for thirst and cooking; while the 
quality was at times nearly nauseating. At first the total supply 
was contained in two wooden tanks, situated in the corners of the 
barracks, and filled by rain water from the roofs. 

“When the rains were frequent the tanks were kept tolerably 
pure; but when several weeks elapsed without showers, they be- 
came putrid, as any barrel of rainwater will, and on opening the 
top of either, the contents would appear to be fairly swarming with 
wiggletails and white worms. There was no strainer, nor had 
we any means of filtering it, nor purification. 

‘“‘When the contents of the tanks grew low even the smell of the 
water was sickening, to say nothing of the knowledge that one 
was emptying into his stomach a positively rotten fluid alive with 
animaleule. As some witty fellow declared—It isn’t natural to 
take one’s fresh meat and water so closely mixed. 

“Yet this offensive rain water is sparkling crystal compared 
with the disgusting stuff which we are forced to use for washing 
both ourselves and clothing. As we have seen, the Pea Patch is 
an island of mud, originally a sand-bank, then a morass, or marsh, 
and finally reclaimed from the river by the erection of embank- 
ments, or dykes, all around the shore; so that the surface of the 
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island at high tide, is almost five feet lower than the surrounding 
water. Strong gates were built in the levee, with ditches leading 
to the deep moat which surrounds the fort. From this moat a 
broad canal encircles the whole island; although for what purpose 
I am at a loss to say, unless it had been known that some time the 
island would be used as a prison. 

“When the Prison Pens were erected, the low surface of the is- 
land was utilized to create artificial channels through them; for 
which purpose two ditches (four feet wide and 2 feet deep) were 
constructed along western side of the island from the moat to the 
other canal, passing under the officers’ barracks, and through their 
‘Pen’ thence through the ‘Privates’ Pens,’ with floodgates at each 
end. Once a day, when the tide was highest, the great gate in the 
outer canal was raised and kept open until the turbid brackish 
water of the bay—which is salt ocean water) had filled the main 
channel and gradually found its way up into the smaller ditches, 
sweeping into them the filth, and stagnant scum from the surface 
of the whole island, as all the trash is thrown into the main canal. 
Thus it often happened that the so-called ‘Fresh water’ came 
slowly oozing through the prison ditches covered with the greasy, 
greenish ‘frog froth,’ and swarming with insects and animalcule, 
stuff to revolt the sight and smell, much less taste or touch. 

“T speak of taste because frequently the tanks became exhausted 
by leakage, or long drought, and the ditches were the only attain- 
able source for drinking and cooking; altho, I say it deliberately, 
I have never seen the water therein when it was fit to wash one’s 
feet decently! 

“Yet. from these ditches twenty-five hundred officers, and ten 
or twelve thousand privates are forced to take all their water for 
morning ablutions, and the washing of clothing, dishes, pans, etc., 
and all other purposes except—(and occasionally that) drinking! 
Every morning from daybreak until near noon, each bank of the 
ditch is lined with men, generally half dressed—and some of them 
entirely nude, splashing the revolting fluid on their faces, hands 
or person, as few possessed wash pans. 

“As may be imagined, the slops of eight or ten thousand men, 
accompanied by constant dipping of buckets and basins, does not 
tend to improve the quality of the water, especially as its briny, 
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greasy character affects the coarse soap we use, rendering it hard 
and sticky and about as objectionable as the dirt it was supposed 
to remove. Perhaps the plainest test of the villainous impurity of 
this ditch ooze is the fact that a slight wound or finger cut became 
at once poisoned and swollen by contact with it.”? 

Soldiers, and particularly soldiers in prison, always lay great 
emphasis on food. Shotwell was no exception. 

“As for food let the simple fact as to quantity and quality be 
stated without comment, lest the narrative be suspected of undue 
coloring or exaggeration. 

“<The dining room’ is the name given to a room in the western 
corner of the square; probably so called because we don’t dine 
there. We do not dine anywhere. Twice a day, viz., at 8:30 a.m. 
and 2 p.m., a cry is raised and the divisions form in procession 
of couples, with the ‘Chief of Division’ at the head, to march down 
the narrow walk to the ‘Dining room’ or cook house, where there 
are ten long tables of rough plank, two feet wide. 

“A Yankee ‘Boss’ stands at the door and divides the column, 
one half passing to the right, the others to the left of the tables. 

“The rations are arranged about 18 inches apart, so that when 
the men stand closely together there is a ration in front of each. 
Much time of course is occupied in getting the procession properly 
entered and provisioned. 

“At length all are in, the tables filled, and all are busy eating; 
unless they happen to have grown too cold or wet, (the procession 
is formed out of doors) or prefer to eat at their leisure; in which 
ease the prisoner takes his ration in his hand, and hurries back 
to his bunk. I always did so as I retained an old fashioned habit 
of liking to sit down while eating, and also of having three meals 
a day, which I could not have if I ate all at once.” 

For breakfast the prisoners had “about one square inch of boiled 
bacon, or an inch and a quarter of boiled beef, very slimy; and 
a slice of baker’s bread.” 

“Dinner was the big meal of the two. It consisted of precisely 
the same quantity of bread and meat, with the addition of half 
a tin cup full of slop, which no man had any right to dignify with 


®*The account here given of the water is confirmed by abundant evidence. Of. Official 
Records 119, pp. 80, 104; Handy, Op. cit., p. 548. 
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the title of soup; though it was designed to represent that article. 
It was generally called ‘rice soup’ by the cooks, but they had rea- 
sons for knowing that there had been rice in the pot when the dish 
water was poured in, and we did not—To the best of our judg- 
ment the ingredients were of a miscellaneous character, viz., rotten 
water, rice hulls, white worms, half an inch long, (dozens of them 
in every pint of the stuff) grit, nails, hair, etc., with now and then 
a grain of corn, or perhaps occasionally a teaspoonful of rice. 
Never did I see the cup two-thirds full. Ordinarily it was just 
half full, and perfectly unpalatable from lack of seasoning and 
heat, being only lukewarm. Occasionally ‘bean soup’ was substi- 
tuted for rice soup, and to my taste was preferable; but the quantity 
and quality were in all respects the same. It was a standing joke 
that the soup was too weak to drown the rice worms, and pea 
bugs, which, however, came to their death by starvation! 

“Such was breakfast! such was dinner! And as for supper, it 
failed to arrive until next morning at breakfast! The two meals 
had to sustain the machinery of life during the twenty-four hours, 
and somehow they managed to do it; though the wheels ran slowly 
and creaked most dolefully !” 

On August 10, 1864, he adds: 

“For the past month our rations have been six, sometimes four, 
hard crackers and 1-10 of a pound of rusty bacon (a piece the size 
of a hen’s egg) for the twenty-four hours. 

“But for five days past we have not had a morsel of meat of any 
kind; the cooks alleging that the supply ran short and ‘spoiled.’ 
(For a fortnight before it ceased to be issued, the rations were so 
full of worms, and stank so that one had to hold his nose while 
eating it!) But now we receive none at all! Talk about Ander- 
sonville! We could gladly exchange rations with the Yankees there. 

“For my part I cannot swallow very fat meat, or any that is in the 
very least tainted, so that for a long time I have subsisted on little 
else than hard tack and water. And such water! There has been no 
rain for some time; the tanks are no longer adequate for the supply 
of the pen even when full; therefore the Yankees have a small 
vessel that is used as a water boat, and is designed to ascend the creek 
sufficiently far to obtain fresh water. But the boat doesn’t go above 
tide water, hence brings back a brackish briny fluid scarcely one 
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whit better than the water from the Delaware, which oozes through 
the ditches in the pen. 

“The standing rain water of course breeds a dense swarm of animal- 
cule, and when the hose pipes from the water boat are turned into 
the tanks the interior sediment is stirred up, and the whole con- 
tents become a turgid, salty, jellified mass of waggle tails, worms, 
dead leaves, dead fishes, and other putrescent abominations, most 
of which is visible to the eye in a cup of it. 

“The smell of it is enough to revolt the stomach of a fastidious 
person; to say nothing of the thought of making one’s throat a 
channel for such stuff. Yet, when the tanks are empty—as they 
are for half a day once or oftener in the week—the cry for this 
briny liquid is universal, because it creates a thirst equally as much 
as it quenches it, but if it were not so, the intense heat which 
beats upon this flat, parched island would make us swallow soluble 
salts for temporary relief.” 

Later he adds: 

“Sept. 8. Did you ever know the feeling of being too hungry 
to sleep, to sit still for a moment; or to take your thoughts off 
the subject of food? It is strange how little thought we take of 
our daily condition in ordinary life; but a little negligence, a few 
days of starvation, to throw the whole machinery of life ‘out of 
gear.’ 


“Tt should be stated that many of us—perhaps all of us—believe 
that no small amount of the rations allowed us by the Federal goy- 
ernment, meagre as it is, sticks to the hands of those who furnish 
the provisions, then another portion sticks to the hands of the pris- 
on officials; finally a considerable portion is stolen by the cooks, 
and the sergeants who control the cookhouse, and make large sums 
by selling extra rations to those officers who can purchase. Some 
_ of the officers buy one or more extra rations daily. The cooks 
pretend that they sell their own rations, and live on the sutler’s 
goods—but that of course is fudge! No one acquainted with the 
circumstances can doubt that we of the poorer prisoners are robbed 
to furnish a surplus to sell to our more fortunate comrades. 
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“Oct. 4. The catching and eating of the huge rats which infest 
the island has become a common thing. It is a curious sight; 
grown men, whiskered and uniformed officers who have already 
‘set a squadron in the field,’ lurking, club in hand, near one of the 
many breathing holes, which the long tailed rodents have cut in the 
hard earth, patiently awaiting a chance to strike a blow for ‘fresh 
meat and rat soup’ for dinner! They generally succeed in getting 
one or more rats at a sitting. Indeed the surface of the earth in 
some portions of the yard seems to be honeycombed by these amphib- 
ious burrowers, which are not the ordinary house rat, but a larger 
species of water rat, something like the Norway variety. 

“They are eaten by fully a score of the officers, and apparently 
with relish. When deviled or stewed, they much resemble young 
squirrels—in looks. I have not mustered stomach enough to nib- 
ble at one—though once—three years ago on the Potomac island— 
their brethren nibbled at me in no pleasant fashion. The flesh 
of these rodents is quite white, and when several are on a plate 
with plenty of dressing, they look so appetizing one cannot help 
regretting his early miseducation, or prejudice. That our antip- 
athy to rats is all prejudice the rat eaters firmly assert. ‘Why,’ 
quoth one of them, ‘you eat wagon loads of hogs, and everybody 
knows a rat is cleaner than a hog. Rats are just as dainty as squirrels 
or chickens. Try a piece?’ ‘No, thanks, my prejudices unfortu- 
nately, are not yet abated.’ ” 

As elsewhere, there is abundant evidence to show the general 
correctness of this account. Soldiers often sought scraps of food 
in the camp refuse.”® Fresh beef, cut in large chunks, was thrown 
unwashed, into the pots by cooks who were filthy beyond words." 
Rations were reduced as a retaliatory measure to such an extent as 
seriously to impair the health of the prisoners.” Fresh vegetables 
were often lacking long enough to make scurvy prevalent. Dr. 
Handy’s account** of one source of food supply gives excellent corrob- 
oration of Shotwell’s account : 

“T have, heretofore, made no mention of the rats which abound 
almost illimitably, on this island. They run to and fro at all times, 
both night and day; but are seen in greatest numbers about night- 


10 Official Records aa p. 347. 
Handy, Op. cit., 
12 Official Records 120, pp. 420-422. Oonfederate Veteran 13:107. 
13 Handy, Op. cit., p. 601. 
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fall at ‘the rear,’ where they burrow into the banks, and feed upon 
the garbage and filth. At such times they make a peculiar, low, 
purring noise, resembling the inarticulate muttering of many human 
voices. Sometimes, both Yankees and prisoners have a grand time 
hunting this vermin with dogs, ferrets, and sticks. A rat hunt took 
place today, with a dog brought in by some of the ‘galvanized’ labor- 
ers. Not less than a hundred prisoners stood by, enjoying the sport, 
and waiting to secure a good supply of game. Many large, fat fel- 
lows were caught, and carried off in a wheelbarrow—greatly to the 
joy of our Hpicures, and particularly of Lieut. W. D. Hall, of Texas, 
who, with sundry compeers, had a fine mess for supper—and yet, 
I am told, they sighed for more! 

“The slime-fish, also caught at ‘the rear,’ are not less popular 
than the rats. The cat-fish are, usually, small, but the eels are, 
frequently, of the largest size. The supply (which is generally 
obtained from the inside of ‘Fort Sumter’) seems to be inexhausti- 
ble; and when skinned, they are in great demand at a good price— 
few persons manifesting any squeamishness in regard to their mode 
of feeding, or the locality whence they are taken.” 

As at Point Lookout the guards were brutal. For a time Mary- 
land and Delaware troops constituted the garrison, but they were too 
sympathetic and were replaced by others.'* Nowhere was brutal- 
ity so common as in relation to the necessities of a body of sick 
men. Regularly only twenty men were allowed to go to the sinks 
at once and some times hundreds of suffering wretches were lined 
up in the cold rain of a wintry night, awaiting their turns. At 
times the number allowed to go in was reduced to five and once, 
at least, to one.** Shotwell describes one such occasion: 

“As before stated, the effect of the brackish water rendered nearly 
all of the prisoners weak and disordered. A narrow walkway of 
several hundred yards led to the retiring sink, a shed built upon 
posts set in shallow water. A narrow bridge two feet wide and 30 
feet long led to this shelter; upon the flat roof of which was a cal- 
cium lantern, which lt up the walkway even in the darkest night 
with a vivid glare. 

‘On the night of July 7th, the sentry on top of the shed was one 
Bill Douglas, a ruffian in look, manner, and matter. The night was 


14 Official Records 120, pp. 187, 193. 
1® Official Records 121, p. 347. Handy ,op. cit., p. 538. 
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disagreeable, and he was apparently in a rage, as he began to curse 
and yell at the prisoners from the moment he mounted his post. 

“It is reported ‘and generally believed among the prisoners that 
directly after he had received a visit from one of the prison officers, 
he swore he meant to ‘shoot one of the d— Rebels before midnight!’ 
And as if to provoke an angry retort that might justify him in com- 
mitting the fiendish deed, his voice could be heard even in the bar- 
racks, yelling to the sick as they came to or left the shed—‘Get along 
there! Trot, d—n you, trot!  Doublequick I say, God d—n you! 
Doublequick 

“About ten o’clock, Colonel E. P. Jones, of Virginia,® who had 
been very ill, started to return from the sink to his quarters. The 
sentry had been waiting, and the moment he appeared, hobbling 
painfully on his crutches, began to take aim at him; yelling at 
the same time for him to—Doublequick, Doublequick, Damn you, 
Run, Run.’ One report says Colonel Jones being deaf, did not hear 
him, or at least know the brute was calling to him. Another state- 
ment is, that Jones turned and said: ‘Sentry, I am lame—I’ll go 
as fast as I can!’ Be that as it may, at the instant of the order to 
‘Doublequick’—the explosion of Douglas’s musket rang out on the 
night air. As Colonel Jones fell from the plankway into the slimy 
water, he was heard to ery—‘Oh God! Why did you shoot me? I 
didn’t know you spoke to me!’ Those who happened to be in the 
shed, ran out, and lifted the victim from the water, but ere reaching 
his barrack with him, life had fled,‘’ and the suffering soul was 
released from its dual prison house. 

“The brute on the wall had kept his word, and slain a Rebel be- 
fore midnight; Yea, and a poor, sick, crippled one at that! A gal- 
lant exploit.” 

A board of inquiry, in spite of the absence of any evidence show- 
ing justification, exonerated Douglas. This brought a protest from 
Colonel Hoffman, the Commissary General of Prisoners, but this 
did not prevent the promotion of Douglas for the act.** 

The commanding officer at Fort Delaware was General Albin 
Schoeff of Maryland, a native of Hungary. Shotwell hated him, 
calling him Haynau, and holding him responsible for much of the 


16 Lieut. Col. Edward Pope Jones of Middlesex County. For another account see Handy, 
Op. cit., pp. 437-476. és . 

17'This is an error, as Colonel Jones died three days later. See Handy, Op. cit. p. 478. 

18 Official Records, 120, pp. 452-454; 121, p. 342. Handy, Op. cit., p. 481. 
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evil conditions at the prison, but the majority of the prisoners 
liked him.? He was a tall, rather good-looking man, with pleas- 
ant manners. He had been in the United States for a number of 
years but spoke very broken English.” At the outbreak of the 
war he held some position with the United States Coast Survey and 
was stationed in North Carolina waters. He had married a Virginia 
woman and there was a widespread rumor that the fact that his 
loyalty was under suspicion explained his removal from a command 
in the field. His detestable subordinate, Captain G. W. Ahl, 
Acting Assistant Adjutant General,*! was supposed to have been 
8 J ) 

placed at Fort Delaware by Secretary Stanton to spy on him. Whether 
this is correct or not, cannot of course, be ascertained, but 
there is abundant evidence that Schoeff was afraid of public opin- 
ion and of Ahl.?? Ahl’s weekly reports of the condition of the 
prison always glow with satisfaction at the general excellence pre- 
vailing.** Another subordinate of the same stripe as Ahl was 
Lieutenant Woolf,”? a product of Philadelphia. He and Ahl were 
apparently very jealous of each other.” 

The numbers at Fort Delaware varied greatly. On June 15, 
1862, there were 600 prisoners; two weeks later there were 3434; 
and two months thereafter, only 482. Within a month there were 
2,582, but in January 1863, the number had dropped to 17. In 
July, 1863, the peak was reached with 12,595. During the time 
Shotwell was there the number ranged from seven to nine thou- 
sand.”° The prison was always overcrowded in spite of the addi- 
tion of new buildings in 1862 and 1863.°7 Whenever the number 
of prisoners was large the sick roll grew out of all proportion. The 
death rate was high, 2,477 prisoners dying between July 1, 1862, 
and July 1, 1865.78 

Among the prisoners were to be found every type. Shotwell thus 
classifies them: 

1° Handy, Op. cit., p. 272. 

20 Handy, Op. cit., p. 12. 

21 Captain Ahl’s name appears frequently in the Official Records but is not included 
in any of the lists of army officers of the United States. 

22 Handy, Op. cit., pp. 204, 476. Zhe Immortal Six Hundred, p. 60. 

The spelling of the name varies with the accounts, appearing also as Wolf, Wolfe, 
and Wolff. His name does not appear in the lists of officers. 

4 Official Records 120, pp. 766, 886, 910, 957, 1003, 1023, 1064, 1102, 1187, 1244, 
1285, 1810; 121, pp. 40, 80, 112, 143. 

2 Handy, Op. cit., p. 509. 

6 Official Records 117, p. 23; 121, pp. 986-1002. 
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“The Workers. By which I mean the mechanical workmen. 
In this class we note half a dozen barbers, a dozen shoe cobblers— 
(mending an old shoe with part of a still older one)—and two 
dozen washer women. These of course have to use very imperfect 
tools, and depend upon the wealthier prisoners to pay, which con- 
sists of scraps of food, or clothing, or perhaps an occasional sutler’s 
check. Perhaps to this class, also, belong the beer and cake 
speculators. The cake is a black molasses and ginger fabrication ; 
the beer a molasses, ginger and cornmeal fermentation, villainous 
at best, but extra-villainous when heated to a lukewarm temperature 
by hours under a vertical sun. Unfortunately the scarcity and 
putridity of the drinking water, and the predisposition to scurvy 
created by a diet of dry crackers and salt meat rusty, gives us all a 
eraving for acid drinks, and many men sell their clothes to get funds 
to buy this ‘small (very small) beer.’ 

“Most fortunate of all the prisoners (I think) are the artificers 
accustomed to work, and not troubled by the lack of literary pabu- 
lum, and now enabled by working at their trade to not only kill 
time, but live comfortably upon their earnings. Twenty-five or 
thirty men make bone and guttapercha rings, chains, bracelets, 
breastpins, etc., some of them very elaborate and handsome as any- 
thing in the shops of such goods. Others make miniature machines, 
toys, violins, banjos and wall ornaments. All these find ready sale, 
either 'among the wealthier prisoners, or the guards, who often buy 
large assortments to sell at high figures to the Yankee visitors to the 
island. 

“Students. It needs a rarely balanced mind to be able to forget 
the noisy surroundings and day after day pursue a line of studious 
thought, but there are many who seem to possess the requisite ten- 
acity of will. No uncommon sight is a doughty warrior ‘bearded 
like a pard,’ seated on the flat bunk, cross legged, and poring over 
book, slate, or paper and pencil, puzzling their brains and scratch- 
ing their heads with all the naivete of veritable school boys. Kossuth 
declared that without mathematical problems to direct his mind 
while in prison, he would have lost his reason. 

“Some of the students pursue set studies, in law, medicine or 
divinity. Dr. Handy has a class of theological students. There 
are several French and Latin classes. Yet were one to survey the 
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prison for a quarter of an hour he would say there could be no ap- 
plying the mind to any course of thought amid such surroundings. 

“Players. There are many inveterate gamesters (not gamblers) 
who, from morning till night are seen bending over a chess, draughts, 
or backgammon board, or whist table, seeking the longed for nep- 
enthe in the science of sport. All thro’ the barracks if one were to 
walk from division to division, might be heard the exclamations— 
‘checkmate! ‘Jump your man!’ ‘Two by honors, and two by tricks!’ 
‘Shake the dice!’ ‘Deuce—ace!’ ‘Your move!’ ete.; ete. Domi- 
noes are frequently played. Matches of chess are played between 
divisions, with messengers to run between, and these games last 
for days. 

“When the weather is good several games of marbles are to be 
seen; the ragged soldiers quarreling like schoolboys. 

“The Gamblers. In almost every division, and in good weather, 
out in the yard, are one or more gaming tables; usually devoted to 
faro dealing, tho’ other games are played. Often the gambling 
and praying at prayer meetings are so near that as the dealer cries: 
‘Make your bets, gentlemen!’ the voice of the exhorter is heard, 
‘Avoid the paths of sin!’ with special reference to the ‘gay gam- 
bolier.” Each go their way, and there is no hard feeling. Some- 
times the faro dealer attends prayer meeting, that is, when his bank 
is broken, and he cannot ‘borrow a stake to a new start.’ Poker, 
Vingt et un, Euchre, Seven up, Casino, and Reno, are also largely 
played. It is proper to say that the gaming is more for diversion 
than gains, as the betting is merely on a nominal scale; five cents 
being the average, and 25 cents, ‘a fearful risk.’ Perhaps, tho, 
the incentive to win five when you have only ten to your name 
is as great as five dollars under ordinary conditions. There is very 
little quarreling among the gamblers. Indeed I never heard any. 

“The Walkers. A large number are embraced under this head. 
Wretchedly restless creatures, they wander round the pen from 
morning till night, and are never still. Here is a man with bent 
head, and arms behind his back, walking to and fro apparently 
lost in thought. There two more walk together forever talking. 
Yonder goes a man puffing and blowing, and slapping his hands 
about, ‘taking exercise.’ Again we see men whose dejection is terrible, 
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who wander about as if devoid of will, and always wretched. Some- 
times I fear I shall fall under this category since I find it impossible 
to find rest for a moment at a time.” 

In the prison at the same time with Shotwell, were a number of 
interesting men. Gen. M. Jeff Thompson and Gen. Robert B. Vance 
were there and entered into the social life of the prison. Probably 
the most interesting of all was not a soldier. He was Dr. Isaac W. K. 
Handy, a Presbyterian minister of Portsmouth, Virginia, who was 
arrested while visiting at his former home in Delaware and confined 
for fifteen months. He preached regularly, organized classes for 
religious instruction, conducted a class in theology, and kept a full 
diary which was later published under the title “United States 
Bonds,” and is probably the most complete account of a Federal 
military prison which has yet appeared. Shotwell admired him 
greatly and alludes to him frequently. He thus describes him at 
work: 

“It would be hard to watch the scene presented when this noon- 
day-meeting is in progress. Dr. Handy, being a small man, has a 
stool, or box or tub for pulpit. He resolved not to cut his hair 
while in unjust confinement, therefore his long white locks hang 
over his shoulders like a lion’s mane. 

“The congregation sit in circles round the preacher; while nu- 
merous groups of idlers stand or sit, adjacent to the place as if will- 
ing to bear but not to seem to participate. Half a dozen yards 
distant are rows of gaming tables with a dense crowd around each 
one. Some of the gamblers stop during service; but many do not— 
After all, there is no great harm in such gambling, for the betting 
is merely nominal pour passer le temps. 

“Up and down past the gamblers and prayer-meeting march a 
swarm of ‘Walkers’—men who, like a bear chained to a stake, do 
nothing but pace to and fro, the length of their chain from morn- 
ing till night. 

“High above this crowded pen with its restless human currents 
promenade the blue coated sentries on the parapet or fence. Per- 
haps too, there is a bevy of women, with or without escorts, come 
down from Philadelphia to see the wicked Rebels in their prison- 


cage. 
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“But now the professional voice of the preacher makes itself 
heard above the murmur of the crowd, as he ‘lines out the hymn,’ 
‘Rock of Ages,’ on this particular occasion. And presently a cho- 
rus of rough, hoarse, and untrained throats make a tremendous 
noise if not much music. It is only the deep earnestness of the 
singers that prevent merriment over the deep discord of their at- 
tempted concord. After the noise there is a prayer by some of the 
brethren, and remarks by the preacher, or some of his assistants. 
The interest is manifestly on the increase, and something like ‘a 
revival’ seems likely to happen. Probably one fourth of the whole 
number of prisoners are already attendants upon the regular sery- 
ices. Among the ‘converts,’ too, are some very rough subjects and 
I think it is miraculous under the circumstances; for there is every 
reason to believe that Providence has very little interest in our 
present condition. For example, it is not infrequent, I under- 
stand, for the smallpox pitted little jackanapes who acts as Prison 
Sergeant, to rush into the Pen at the hour Handy is holding wor- 
ship, and yell at the congregation—‘Get out! Get out! Fall into 
Line! Roll call!’—thus breaking up the meeting before fairly be 
gun. Dr. Handy sent a note to Schoeff about it, but he paid no at- 
tention to it.” 

Shotwell saw with envy the selection of six hundred officers to be 
sent to Hilton Head, South Carolina, “to be exchanged.” He tells 
of the trembling eagerness of all as the names were read out; of 
his own crushing disappointment at not being included. He also 
relates that Wolfe and others in authority made it the oceasion for 
a most profitable business arrangement which resulted in the se- 
lection of those who had money, watches, or other articles of value.*® 
Also on March 15, 1865, he saw the sad return of the survivors. 

On June 12, 1865, came the announcement that all prisoners of 
war could be paroled as fast as the papers could be signed. On June 
19 Shotwell became “galvanized,” as he phrased it in the slang of 
the prison—that is, took the oath of allegiance to the United States 
and received his parole. Free at last, he started south to his new 
home, North Carolina. 


22 See also Handy, Op. cit., p. 515. 
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Joun Rutuerrury’s “Tur Importance oF THE COLONIES TO 


Great Britain” Evc., 


(1761) 
By WitiiAmM K. Boyp, Duke University 


John Rutherfurd was one of the most important members of the 
official class in North Carolina during the generation preceding the 
American Revolution. A Scotchman by birth, he migrated to the 
colony some time before 1735 and located at Wilmington. There he 
entered the mercantile business as a clerk in the store of his cousin, 
James Murray. He prospered and by 1751 he was the head of 
the firm of Rutherfurd & Co., dealers in lumber and merchandise; 
later, from 1762 to 1766, he was in partnership with Alexander 
Duncan. His worldly possessions were increased by his marriage, 
in 1754, to Frances Johnston, widow of Governor Gabriel Johnston, 
who had died in 1752. In 1761 he and his wife purchased a plan- 
tation of 1,920 acres at Rocky Point, thirty miles northeast of Wil- 
mington, which they named Bowland in honor of his father’s estate 
in Scotland. Through his marriage Rutherfurd also came into pos- 
session of 4,320 acres in Bladen County; in addition he possessed 
168 acres at Wilmington. In 1772 all these properties were sacri- 
ficed to meet financial obligations incurred in Scotland; but shortly 
after he was in possession of another estate of 4,000 acres which he 
named Hunthill, a name also borne by an estate in Scotland owned 
by his cousin, Henry Rutherfurd. At Hunthill he was visited by 
Miss Janet Schaw, a Scotchwoman who visited North Carolina in 
1775, and she was much impressed by the splendid bounty and the 
industries of the plantation.* 

Rutherfurd was undoubtedly popular and he received political 
preferment. In 1749, and again in 1751, he was elected Town Com- 
missioner of Wilmington. He found favor with Governor Johnston 


1 Journal of a Lady of Quality, pp. 184, 185, ete. 
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and was appointed by him in 1751 a member of the Council and 
Receiver General of Quit Rents. These offices he held, except for a 
period of suspension, until the collapse of the royal government. 
Under the administration of Arthur Dobbs, who became Governor of 
North Carolina in 1754, he met political reverses. The new exec- 
utive, a stranger knowing little of the traits of the people, irascible 
in temper, and taking his royal instructions seriously, could not 
work harmoniously with all members of the official class; and among 
those who especially antagonized him was Rutherfurd. The two 
men clashed over the administration of the quit rents. As an of- 
ficial there is no doubt that Rutherfurd was inefficient, and to in- 
efficiency was added insubordination when he refused Dobbs’s request 
for a statement of the quit rent accounts. Thereupon the Governor 
suspended him from office in 1757. Rutherfurd then went to 
England and laid his case before the Board of Trade, the result be- 
ing that he was reinstated in office in 1761.. However, his admin- 
istrative policies and methods showed no improvement, and they 
must be classed among the causes of the failure of the quit rent 
system in North Carolina. 

With William Tyron, who became governor in 1765, Ruther- 
furd’s relations were more cordial. He was a member of both 
expeditions against the Regulators. In the first of these he was 
made Lieutenant General and in September, 1768, Tyron being ill, 
he assumed command of the troops. He was, moreover, a member 
of the commission of 1767 to establish the Cherokee Boundary Line, 
and also of that of 1772 to determine the boundary between the Caro- 
linas. During the controversies which precipitated the Revolution, he 
was a staunch adherent of the Crown and entered both his sons in the 
Royal Service, one in the Army and the other in the Navy. He 
himself remained in North Carolina until the fall of Yorktown 
and then retired to Charleston. From that place he sailed for 
England, but died at Cork some time in 1782. His property in 
North Carolina was confiscated, but after considerable effort resti- 
tution was made to his children. 

It was in 1761, while he was in England, that Rutherfurd pub- 
lished The Importance of Colonies to Great Britain, etc. His theme 
and argument were those of traditional mercantilism. Much of 
England’s wealth had been destroyed in the continental wars, there 
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was an adverse balance of trade, and specie was being drained 
abroad. For recuperation and future prosperity a vast increase 
in manufactures was necessary, and this depended on cheaper raw 
materials and larger markets. These essentials, he believed, could 
best be attained by expanding the policy of bounties on colonial 
raw materials; especially should liberal bounties be offered for 
colonial hemp, flax, silk, cotton, bar iron, and timber. The im- 
mediate results of such a policy would be twofold; commercial in- 
dependence of foreign nations with respect to raw materials, and an 
enlarged colonial market for English goods, the latter because the 
colonists, on account of the bounties, would be able to purchase 
more from the mother country. But aside from the question of 
business profits, here also lay the solution of the problem of the 
relationship between England and the colonies in the future. Land 
in America being cheap and skilled labor high, it was logical for 
the colonists to engage in agriculture and to purchase their manu- 
factured goods from England, but so long as the trade balance was 
adverse to the colonies, this was impossible on any large scale; and 
unless the bounty policy were expanded, the colonists would be 
compelled to manufacture for themselves, and if that should come 
to pass there would follow “an end of their dependence.” It should 
therefore be the cornerstone of English policy to preserve the colonies 
as an agricultural region, producing raw materials needed by the 
mother country and also purchasing from England their manufac- 
tures. Further to stimulate this end, England should take all the 
French territory in America east of the St. Lawrence and the Mis- 
sissippi, thus opening a vast region for exploitation, capital for that 
exploitation could be secured from bounties, and as colonial popula- 
tion doubled every twenty years, England would in time receive 
an unlimited supply of raw materials and acquire vast markets for 
her goods. And the cost of the bounty policy would be no more 
than the existing adverse trade balance. Finally, let English pro- 
duction be increased by abolishing imprisonment for petty offenses 
and substituting work houses in which the offenders shall be en- 
gaged in useful manufacture. 

Such were the thoughts of John Rutherfurd on questions of 
imperial trade, reflections stimulated, no doubt, by his own interest 
as a merchant ‘and also fortified by ample statistics. And the mer- 
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chant class in the South, it should be remembered, was generally 
devoted to the status quo in imperial affairs and notable for its 
loyalty to Great Britain during the Revolution. The pamphlet was 
endorsed by two anonymous persons in letters signed with the 
initials J. S. and G. R. To it is appended an essay on the Manner 
of Preparing Hemp for the Manufacturers, by the Frenchman, 
Marcandier. The entire work is dedicated to the Earl of Halifax 
(George Dunk), President of the Board of Trade, excepting two 
short intervals, from October 1748 to March 1761, whose interest 
in American commerce was such that he was popularly known as 
the “Father of the Colonies,’ for whom also the town of Halifax, 
N. S., was named. 

For data regarding the career of Rutherfurd I am indebted, in 
addition to the Colonial Records of North Carolina, to invaluable 
notes in The Journal of a Lady of Quality, being the diary of Janet 
Schaw, edited by Evangeline Walker Andrews and Professor Charles 
M. Andrews, of Yale University (New York, 1922). To Profes- 
sor Andrews I am also indebted for a citation to Rutherfurd’s pam- 
phlet, the original being in the British Museum. 
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To His Excellency 


The RiGHtT HoNoURABLE the 


EARL of HALLIFAX. 


My Lorp, 


THESE sheets, relative to the Colonies, are not published so 
much with a view to let the world know the great advantages that 
have arisen to these kingdoms from the plantations lately under 
your Lordship’s direction (this being universally known) as for the 
information of Gentlemen unexperienced in Trade; on whose ac- 
count are mentioned some general principles of commerce, together 
with a short view of our trade in general, in order to shew, that if 
the connection betwixt the landed and commercial interests in 
Britain with her colonies were made more mutually advantageous 
by Parliament, in support of your Lordship’s measures, to give all 
[iv]’ possible encouragement to the colonist to grow, and to our mer- 
chants to import, such materials for manufactures as at present 
cost us vast sums in ready money to foreigners, that it would not 
only tend greatly to the enrichment of Britain, but in time render 
us independent of the world in point of trade. With the same view 
of information is inserted Mons. Mercandier’s easy method of pre- 
paring hemp fo rthe use of manufacturers. Most humbly submitted 
by 

Your Lorpsurps 
Faithful and obedient Servant, 
Joun RuTHERFURD. 


1 The title page is evidently i; a blank, p. ii; and the dedication, iii and iv. W. K. B. 
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Importance of the COLONIES 


AO 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


IT must be allowed that this nation cannot subsist as a maritime 
power without importing materials for manufactures, such as hemp, 
flax, silk, cotton, pot-ashes, various sorts of dying stuffs, bar iron &e. 
and that hitherto, in order to obtain such articles in sufficient quanti- 
ties to supply our manufactures it has cost this nation vast sums year- 
ly in ready money to foreigners, for what is now generally known may 
be had from our colonies on the continent of North America, on the 
giving proper encouragement to British merchants to import them. 

That for the future, being the growers as well as manufacturers of 
these valuable articles of commerce within ourselves, we may thereby 
be enabled not only to save the vast sums that we now yearly pay to 
foreigners, but also to extend our trade and commerce. 

The late czar of Muscovy, who believed that we must have our hemp 
from him, made a monopoly of it; which, as we are under a necessity 
[6] of having, ought (in the event of quarrelling with the Russians) 
to put us on all imaginable care and study how to provide so neces- 
sary an article independent of them, lest we should happen to labour 
under the same necessity as in 1703, for pitch, tar, and turpentine, 
when the government of Sweden absolutely refused to let us have 
them for our ready money, otherwise than in their bottoms, at their 
own prices, and in such quantities as they pleased; as mentioned in 
a letter from Dr. Robinson (then envoy in Sweden, and afterwards 
bishop of London) dated at Warsaw, 4th of August 1701, to Sir 
Charles Hedges, secretary of state, war being then declared with 
France. This behaviour of the Swedish tar company so raised upon 
us the price of naval stores, as reduced us to the greatest distress, and 
induced the British Parliament to grant bounties on naval stores 
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imported from our own colonies, which has been the means of low- 
ering the price thereof to less than one third of what we formerly 
paid the Swedes. 

The remembrance of such conduct in the Swedes (now leagued 
with the French and Russians) ought to put us on our guard against 
a like necessity, which, if it should happen, would be of infinite 
prejudice to us. 

By the 3d and 4th Ann, cap. 18. sect. 8. a bounty was granted on 
naval stores, including hemp, from the first of January 1705 to the 
first of January 1714; by the 12th Ann, cap. 9. the same was con- 
tinued to the first of January 1725; and by the 8th Geo. I. cap. 12. 
sect. 1. the bounty of 61. per ton on hemp was only continued till 
the first of January 1741, when the bounty on hemp expired. 

[7] As little hemp was imported when the above acts of Parlia- 
ment were in force for granting a bounty on the importation thereof 
from the colonies, many imagine that little or none would be im- 
ported, should the Parliament again grant a bounty to encourage 
the importation thereof from the colonies. 

The granting a bounty on naval stores has already had its full 
effect with regard to pitch, tar, and turpentine; and there seems 
no reason to doubt, but that the renewal of the bounty on the im- 
portation of hemp would have the same advantage result from it: 
for though no great quantities of hemp were exported between 
1705 and 1741, yet it must be considered, that many of the colonies 
were then in their infancy, and others fully employed in cultivating 
more valuable branches of commerce, such as tobacco, rice, pitch, tar, 
and turpentine; but since that time the people in our colonies are 
greatly increased, and in a fair way of making more tobacco (their 
principal staple) than can be found vent for; and it is well known 
that some years since the province of South Carolina made as much 
rice as could be found sale for, and with the other colonies are now 
in a fair way of making a sufficient quantity of indigo. 

When it is considered the many ditticulties those who on their 
first settling in America must have laboured under, to provide them- 
selves with the conveniences of life, it will not be so much wondered 
at that they should hitherto have been so backward in cultivating 
hemp, when even at this time in Britain very few are acquainted 
with the best manner of preparing it for manufactures. 
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[8] There are gentlemen now in London, who remember to have 
seen a quantity of hemp imported from Virginia, which by direc- 
tion from the Lords of the Admiralty was tried in the King’s yards, 
and found to be as good as any from Russia, or even from Egypt: 
and since that hemp must be imported, it will certainly be more ad- 
vantageous to the State to pay money to our own merchants for 
importing it in our own ships from the colonies, than to pay ready 
money to strangers for it. 

It has been computed, that in the year 1759 about 25,000 tons 
of hemp were imported from Russia, which (including the duty at 
the Sound, with the charges) stood the British merchant on board 
his ship about 18]. per ton, the amount of which is 450,0001, ster- 
ling, which is much more than the amount of all the manufactures 
they receive from Great Britain. It has been reckoned for some 
years past, that we have not paid less to Russia than 500,0001. ster- 
ling in ready money for so much balance in their favour; this may 
fairly be charged to the article of hemp, which in our present situa- 
tion as a maritime power, we must have, cost what it will. 

In peaceable times the freight of hemp from the Baltic is from 40s. 
to 45s. per ton, and used to be sold from 181. to 221. per ton; in war 
time freight from thence is from 65s. to 70s. per ton, and now sold 
from 241. to 281. per ton; Does not this look as if they had already 
risen in their demands upon us? The medium price in peaceable 
times used to be 201. the medium price is now 261]. 61. per ton is too 
much to be allowed only for the difference betwixt freight and in- 
surance in peace and in war. 

[9] The interest of the money now annually paid for hemp, at 
51. per cent. will amount to 22,5001. which for six years, being the 
time humbly proposed to allow 81. per ton bounty on the importation 
thereof from the colonies, will amount to 1385,0001. and in that time 
may be supposed to have taken effect 

It is presumed no true lover of his country will think this paying 
too dear for inducing the people in the colonies to go upon such a 
product for merchandize, as at present brings into Russia from 
Britain, and all others trading with them, above one million yearly; 
and which would not only have the good effect of saving ready money 
to the nation, and increase a greater demand of manufactures for 
the colonies, but would also increase our strength as a maritime 


power. 
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Upon the conclusion of this war, if Canada and those fine coun- 
tries at the back of our settlements could be ceded to us, there will 
indeed be room enough to settle vast multitudes of industrious peo 
ple (which are the real and true strength of a nation); on proper 
encouragement they without doubt in time may be able to supply 
us with all the materials for manufactures so much wanted in Brit- 
ain, and which yearly cost us vast sums; viz. hemp, flax, silk, cot- 
ton, and bar iron; and when we are possessed of such countries from 
whence we can draw such materials (more valuable in the hands of 
industrious people than mines of gold and silver) we may then in- 
deed be said to be independent of the world in point of trade. 

It has been objected, that in the case of our retaining Canada, 
&c. the Americans would then be at leisure to manufacture for them- 
selves, and [10] throw off their dependence on their mother country. 

In answer; This is an object at too great a distance to be dreaded, 
and cannot be so easily done as some may imagine, who have not 
thoroughly considered the connections that must and ought to subsist 
betwixt Great Britain and her colonies; and how much all of them 
are independent and jealous of each other; and that where interest 
of money is high and lands cheap (as it is in general in America) 
labour will always be dear: and further we can be certain, that so 
long as the American planter can find vent for the produce of his 
lands to enable him to purchase British manufactures, it will never 
occur to him to manufacture, because in every respect it would be 
contrary to his interest. 

It has also been objected, that the settling such vast tracts of land 
would drain Great Britain of its inhabitants, if we are obliged to 
keep force and garisons there to guard against the incroachments 
of the French, &c. this would cost both men and treasure; but if 
no other forts are necessary than to keep the Indians in awe, so far 
from draining us of our inhabitants, it would be the means of em- 
ploying more manufacturers in Britain than have heretofore been 
employed in any one period of time. 

It cannot be supposed that any persons in Britain in full employ- 
ment will leave their native country to endure hardships, in order 
to make a settlement in America; such as are not fully or usefully 
employed must either go abroad or starve; such, in England, are use- 
less members of society; if they go abroad to America, whether they 
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are employed by others or for themselves, they in [11] some sort 
become useful, insomuch as they help to consume the manufactures 
of their native country at an advanced price; and he must be very 
worthless indeed, who cannot in that country afford to buy him- 
self clothes; for there is little danger of starving where all sorts of 
provisions are so cheap, where there are so few people in proportion 
to the extent thereof. And it is apprehended that nothing will now 
contribute to the employing great numbers of manufacturers in Eng- 
land than people in America, which way soever they get there, if 
they are employed in cultivating and sending to Britain such before- 
mentioned valuable materials for manufactures; all which undoubt- 
edly are to be had in America, and for which in return they will 
gladly take those very materials and others manufactured in Britain. 

It is not believed that trade in Britain is upon the decline, but 
seems rather of late to have greatly increased; which without doubt 
must be a good deal owing to the great advantages gained over the 
French: it is however certain, that paper money was never more 
used in England than at this time, and that we have been much 
drained of our specie; how this has come to pass is an inquiry of 
national importance. 

The assisting the king of Prussia and supplying our armies in 
Germany could not alone have this effect; neither can it be owing 
to money paid amongst ourselves for the fitting out of fleets or armies, 
or for what is sent to America, which would soon return and circu- 
late amongst us again: it cannot be said to be owing to the state 
leeches, the stock-jobbers, or the Dutch having so many millions in 
our funds; for so long as we continue [12] to give higher interest 
than in Holland, they will not withdraw their money. It must 
therefore be owing to some other cause that we are so much drained 
of our specie; and which, in order to find out, it will be necessary 
to take a general view of the state of our trade with all the world, 
which will enable us to form some judgment of these affairs: and 
the better to know what trade is beneficial and what hurtful to the 
State, in order to regulate the laws, that the nation may be gainers, 
and not losers, by their foreign trade, it will not be improper to 
begin with premising some general maxims of trade, which, though 
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the system of policy of foreign nations with whom we trade may 
change, and occasion our different conduct towards them, yet the 
fundamental principles of trade will be always the same. 


1. That the trade of a country which contributes most to the em- 
ployment and subsistence of our people is the most valuable. 

2. That the trade which lessens most the subsistence of our peo- 
ple is most detrimental to the nation. 

3. That we are most enriched by those countries which pay us 
the greatest sums upon the balance, and most impoverished 
by those who carry off the greatest balance from us. 

4, That the exchange is what will generally in all countries decide 
where the balance lies. 

5. That we ought to take less of the produce and manufactures 
of other nations, as they decline in the importation of ours; 
and more of the produce of those countries which increase in 
their imports of our produce and manufactures. 

6. That every country which takes off our finished manufactures, 
and returns us unwrought ma [13] terials to be manufactured 
here, contributes so far to the employment and subsistence of 
our manufacturing those materials. 


Let us now examine the state of our foreign trade upon such 
principles, which will point out to us our truly national interests. 

With France—As this country produces most things necessary 
for life, and stands in need of very little for luxury or convenience 
(excepting some few things for carrying on their manufactures) 
is of all other nations the most disadvantageous for the English to 
trade with; there being a very great balance in their favour, we 
ought to take from them as little as possible. 

With Spain—Formerly the balance in our favour was jvery 
great, but of late they are become more industrious in husbandry 
and commerce, and are now endeavouring to manufacture their 
wool. It is said that the balance in our favour for manufactures 
is very little, in some measure owing to our taking more than ever 
of their produce, such as wines, oils, fruits, &e. We still continue 
to receive from them large sums in specie for slaves, which they 
must have to work their mines. 
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With Portugal—Till within these few years the balance in our 
favour was prodigious; but of late, the French and Dutch having 
interfered, and we continuing to take their wines, oils, &. the 
balance still in our favour for manufactures is said to be one mil- 
lion and a half sterling. 

With Holland—The balance of trade only is considerably in 
our favour; but if it is included the millions the Dutch have in 
our stocks, for which they receive interest, and the exchanges [14] 
made by the way of Holland as well as Hamburgh to Russia and 
Sweden, the balance in their favour is considerable. 

With Italy—The French have much prejudiced us with them by 
their woollen manufactures, and the balance is certainly against 
us: we are at present obliged to take a large quantity of their raw 
and thrown silks, which they set a high value upon, and are paid 
for in ready money; which, till we can be otherwise supplied, must 
be had from them; but certainly we ought to take less of their 
wine, oil, soap, anchovies, wrought silk, &e. 

With Hamburgh, and other parts of Germany—When we were 
formerly supplied with linens from France the balance was in our 
favour; but since our laying high duties on French linens, we have 
been supplied with linens from Germany to a prodigious extent; 
and though they have been vastly enriched by their trade with us, 
yet some of the German states (in imitation of the French) have 
laid high duties, and others have prohibited the exportation of our 
manufactures. The situation of our foreign trade with linen coun- 
tries calls loudly upon us to improve and extend the manufacture 
of home-made linen. 

With Denmark and Norway 
for naval stores, iron, and timber: it has been observed, that seven 


The balance is greatly against us 


eights of what is got from them is paid for in bills of exchange on 
England. 

With Sweden—The balance is greatly in their favour for iron 
and naval stores; the Swede having high duties on British manu- 
factures, we are obliged to pay them ready money. We have our 
greatest quantity of iron from Sweden, besides a good deal [15] of 
tar, pitch, and deal boards; also teas and other goods smuggled 
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from thence, altogether costs Britain not less than 400,0001. per 
annum. They take from us a little tobacco, tin, and lead, and of 
late are also obliged to have their sugars from us. 

With Russia—I'rom whence we have iron, hemp, flax, pot-ash, 
linen cloths, linen yarn, Russia leather, tallow, furs, and rhubarb 
to a great value; in these articles we deal with them to the extent 
of about 900,000]. per annum, in return it is believed they take 
from us manufactures, at their own prices, to the amount of near 
400,0001. per annum; and the balance of about 500,000]. we pay in 
ready money, and to the bargain, as we are intirely dependent on 
them for hemp, which we must have at any rate, we must be satisfied 
that they are pleased to let us have it at their own prices and on 
their own terms, though at the same time we know that the money 
they receive of us is employed to our prejudice, in enabling them to 
supplant us in our tobacco trade, and to pay their troops for fighting 
against our friends and allies. 

If any should say, that we ought not at this time to give umbrage 
to the Russians by our public endeavours to get hemp from America, 
what construction must they put on the following piece of intelli- 
gence from Russia, as mentioned in the public papers? “That some 
merchants in Russia are “going to attempt a large woollen manufac- 
tory “after the manner of our western clothiers.” 

With Turkey—Through means of the French this trade is on the 
decline; and though they have a good deal of bullion from us, this 
trade is reckoned beneficial, because they export our finished manu- 
factures, and import materials for manufactures. 

[16] With Africa—This trade is now in a thriving way, and is 
very valuable to us, as not only the means of supplying our own 
colonies with slaves (the produce of whose labours all centers in 
Britain) but is the occasion of our receiving large sums in specie 
from the Spaniards. 

With the East Indies—This trade would be very beneficial, if less 
bullion and more of finished manufactures were to be exported to 
the East Indies, and less of their finished manufactures consumed in 
Britain and the colonies, and more exported to foreigners, 

With our American colonies—It has been computed that their 
trade with Britain and amongst themselves employs near 3000 sail 
of shipping; that there is exported to them upwards of two millions 
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and half in manufactures, and from Africa is exported to all the 
colonies to the value of above half a million, more in return is im- 
ported, sugars, molasses, cotton, ginger, rum, piemento, mahog- 
any, logwood, rice, indigo, skins, furs, tobacco, train oil, iron and 
copper ore, naval stores, slaves, ships, &c. And from thence is ex- 
ported for Lisbon, Madeira, Canaries, Western Islands, and the 
Streights, wheat, Indian corn, peas, pork, fish, rice, bees-wax, slaves, 
and ships, &e. and for Germany a considerable quantity of rice. In 
this manner do they make their returns, with all the bullion they 
can scrape together, to pay for their yearly supplies of manufactures 
and slaves, and also for their expenses in Britain, to the extent of 
what their commodities will fetch at market, above four millions; 
by which it appears, that besides their employing multitudes in 
England, they contribute to the national stock at least one million 
[17] per annum; and if on the one hand the British West India 
planters had not made a bad use of the great indulgence shewn them, 
they having in reality gained a vast balance against us, by not only 
raising the price of sugars upon us, and doing all in their power 
to keep it up, and by such means prevented our exportation of large 
quantities of refined sugars, and drove the North Americans to 
purchase sugars, molasses, and rum from the French; and on the 
other hand the northern colonies have carried on an unfair trade 
with both French and Dutch, even directly to and from Holland. 
Had it not been for such management the balance in favour of 
Britain would have been more considerable: such conduct will no 
doubt be one day taken proper notice of by a British Parliament. 

From this general view of our trade with foreigners it may be 
judged, from the before-mentioned plain maxims, what ought to be 
done towards making our trade beneficial and useful to the State; 
and that it ought to be done by the legislature appears necessary, 
because the private interests of individuals lead them to act con- 
trary to the general interests of the community; that it is not to be 
wondered at, if the best regulations relating to trade met with op- 
position from those who rather than lose the least prospect of gain, 
would run the risque of ruining this, perhaps not their native, 
country. 
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It has been observed, that there is no difficulty in finding out 
whether the balance of trade is in our favour or against us with 
foreign countries, the general exchange will decide this affair; and it 
behoves the legislature to be watchful that we be gainers, and not 
losers, by our trade; or in other [18] words, to guard against the 
sending money out of the country but for necessaries of life, for 
paying of public debts, for assisting our allies, for purchasing ma- 
terials for manufactures; these reasons only ought to be any excuse 
for sending money abroad, which ought as much as possible to be 
avoided by our taking less of the produce and manufactures of other 
countries, as they decline in the importation of ours; and by such 
conduct to do by them as they have done by us, turn the tables upon 
them. 

Though it is believed, that on the whole the balance is very con- 
siderably against us, let it be supposed for argument sake that it is 
even, or if you will, something in our favour: it is however most 
astonishing that the labour of so many thousands of manufacturers 
(including all the produce of the land that is exported from Brit- 
ain) should be sunk without any other real advantage than the 
maintaining so many labourers and manufacturers; such a situation 
is much the same as that of a man who has a large estate, and stands 
indebted for nearly as much as the value of this estate, because that 
he will not exert himself to raise its value by making improvements. 

This war has without doubt cost us large sums; a good deal of 
what has been spent in Germany will never return to us; and we 
may be sensible of having lost the use of vast numbers of manufac- 
turers, who as such will never be of future service to us, whatever 
they may be as soldiers. 

Under these circumstances, is it not necessary that we should at 
least endeavour to reign an equivalent for our lost manufacturers, 
and money not only to carry on the present, but any future [19] 
war that may happen in support of our commercial interests ? 
this can no way be done better than by our endeavours to have all 
materials of manufactures as cheap as possible and independent of 
foreigners, and by finding vent for our manufactures. 

There is no doubt but there may be employed in Britain a greater 
number of manufacturers than ever at any one time subsisted in it: 
the increasing the number of manufacturers, the keeping of bullion 
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in the kingdom, and the interest of money at a low rate, are the 
only methods of adding to the real strength and riches of a kingdom. 
It is beyond dispute more advantageous, and more natural too, for 
to have our own provisions consumed amongst us by an increase of 
manufacturers, than to grant bounties on the exportation thereof to 
foreigners. 

All these advantages may certainly in time be obtained (without 
draining the kingdom of either men or money) by encouraging the 
importation of hemp, flax, silk, cotton, and bar iron from the plan- 
tations; and timber may also be added, which, (as a bulky com- 
modity of little value can least of all bear the charge of a long voy- 
age) as it would be the means of increasing navigation and saving 
ready money to the nation, is a valuable article to commerce. 

That all the before-mentioned materials are to be had from the 
colonies, is most certainly true; and that the colonies would be 
glad to have it in their power to make remittances for the manu- 
factures of Britain, by sending over the very materials for the manu- 
factures they now want, and must have from Britain, so long as 
lands are to [20] be had cheaper in America than in Britain; or 
in other words, so long as any part of our vast possessions in Amer- 
ica remain unsettled and uncultivated. 

We must have materials for manufactures at the cheapest rates, 
though we should be obliged to pay ready money to foreigners for 
them, because absolutely necessary for employing our poor and 
bringing wealth into the kingdom: for example, suppose we import 
from Holland 100 tons of flax, which cost about 40001. this small 
quantity, at the rate of one hand manufacturing 501b. of flax in 
twelve months, will employ 4000 people one year; and when com- 
pletely manufactured is at a medium worth 30,0001. The benefits 
arising from employing of manufacturers being so obvious, let us 
next consider how we can obtain materials for manufactures at the 
easiest rate. 

It has been computed that the articles of hemp, flax, 
and flax-feed does not stand us less per ann. than 
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The above articles, necessary to be had in Britain, cost us for the 
greatest part ready money to foreigners; if for some time is granted 
a bounty by Parliament for encouragement to import these materials 
from the colonies, we can by this means obtain any quantity of these 
materials in return for our manufactures exported to the colonies; 
this [21] would not only be a great step towards independency on 
foreigners for such necessary materials as must be had at any rate, 
but tend greatly to the increase of manufactures, to the keeping of 
bullion in the kingdom, to the lowering of interest, and to the increas- 
ing of the value of lands in Britain: and all these benefits may be in 
time obtained at no greater expence than our advancing of money an- 
ually by way of bounty or premium to our own merchants, to the 
amount of the interest of the ready money annually paid to foreign- 
ers for the above materials, to be paid only on the importation of 
such materials from the colonies, till the design of granting such 
bounty was effected, by inducing the planters in America to cultivate 
such articles and the merchants to import them. 

It is generally believed that one sixth, if not one fourth, of the 
white people in the colonies, for want of such encouragement, can- 
not with the produce of their lands purchase the manufactures of 
Britain; and for that reason have been obliged to manufacture for 
themselves, which by all means ought to be prevented, by putting it 
in their power with the produce of their lands to purchase British 
manufactures; it being most certain that in America, where lands 
are cheap and labour dear, that it must be against their inclinations 
and contrary to their interests to manufacture. 

It becomes therefore the duty of the British legislature to be 
watchful that the colonies are not laid under the necessity of 
manufacturing, but are encouraged in raising and importing the be- 
forementioned or any other valuable materials, which, when manu- 
factured in Britain, may bring in foreign treasure. 
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[22] This conduct towards our colonies would not only have the 
effect to increase the consumption of our manufactures, and render us 
independent of foreigners, but would make their dependance advan- 
tageous and mutually agreeable; We sHouLpD THEN BE SAID TO BE 
INDEPENDENT OF ALL NaTIONS IN POINT OF TRADE, which it ought 
to be our study to carry to its highest point of advancement. 

It having been objected concerning the general balance of trade 
being against us, &e. 

The most that has of late been calculated that we yearly receive 
from Portugal and Spain in bullion does not exceed two millions; 
there are no other foreign states from whom we receive any con- 
siderable balances, supposing the money exported by our East India 
and Turkey companies to be repaid us by their goods being re- 
exported. The balances against us with France, Italy, Holland, Rus- 
sia, Denmark, Sweden, and Germany (nor including the money thence 
on account of this war) cannot amount to less than three millions, 
which has been gradually increasing upon us, and would have been 
more severely felt, had it not been for our trade with the colonies. 

The West India planters have even gained upon us a balance in 
their favour of above half, if not three quarters, of a million, by tak- 
ing the advantage of our excluding foreigners from importing sugars 
to Britain, to make us pay their own prices. This balance is spent 
amongst us, and will account for those West Indians residing in 
England being able to vye with British noblemen in the splendor of 
their equipages. 

[23] Sugar islands are beneficial, as they employ a great deal of 
shipping, and not only supply us with a sufficiency of an article that 
is now become a necessary of life, but also for exportation, which 
either brings in foreign treasure, or what is to the same purpose, 
saves a great deal of bullion from being sent out of the kingdom. 
It has long been a general complaint that lands are monopolized in 
some of our West sugar islands, and that in all of them there are 
too great numbers of Blacks in proportion to Whites; to this cause 
it is owing that we sometimes hear of insurrections amongst their 
slaves, and which has hitherto occasioned a great expence to this gov- 
ernment to send troops and fleets for their protection. 
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As the colonists will not. of themselves come under better regula- 
tions, it seems necessary that there should be passed an act of Par- 
liament to oblige them to keep on their plantations at least one white 
man for every five working slaves; this would have the good effect 
of not only preventing insurrections and securing their properties, 
but enable them to defend themselves against foreign invasions, con- 
sequently make them less burdensome and more beneficial to Britain, 
by increasing their demand for British manufactures. Some such 
regulation seems absolutely necessary; for though no set of people 
have received greater favours from the government than the sugar 
planters, none in proportion to the greatness of their estates have 
hitherto contributed so little to the public emolument. 

The trade with North America, which has been gradually increas- 
ing since their first settlement about 140 years since, the balance 
whereof is considerably [24] in our favour, and is not only very bene- 
ficial at this time, but may be improved to be of more consequence 
to us than our trade with all foreign states, as formerly mentioned: 
that this may more plainly appear, and what may reasonably be ex- 
pected from the keeping possession of all North America to the East- 
ward of the rivers St. Laurence and Missisippi, if the same should 
be thought proper to be done by way of recompence for the immense 
sums spent this war, it is necessary to observe, that in all the twelve 
English governments on that continent, which are said to contain 
about 420,000 square miles of land, on which are computed to be 
settled at least one million of souls (besides blacks and savages) and 
that they double their number in 25 years, besides accession of 
strangers, and that their whole exports in the year 
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It is thought that this trade with our own sugar islands and Africa, 
and with the Portuguese, Spaniards, and French, amounts to upwards 
of one million and a half sterling per annum more than is included 
in the above calculation. 

The lands claimed by the French on the bay of Fundy and along 
the back of our settlements (exclusive of the 420,000 miles of land 
they allow to belong to the English) all to the Eastward of the rivers 
St. Laurence and Missisippi, are said to be about 500,000 square 
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miles, include the lakes Ontario, Erie, and Huron; and two former 
said to be about 200 leagues, and the latter about 300 leagues in cir 
cumference ; which, with the lands adjoining, were sold to the English 
by the [25] Iroquoise Indians in 1701, and by them confirmed in 
1726 and 1744. 

In all that vast extent of country, by the French accounts there 
were settled near 200,000 souls, and that their trade, which consisted 
chiefly in furs and peltry from Canada, and rice, indigo, and tobacco 
from the Missisippi, together with lumber and provisions for their 
West India islands, did not amount to more than 250,0001. sterling 
per annum, besides their fisheries; which article alone was worth 
to them more than four times that sum annually, as by the following 
account of their exports taken the year the declaration of this war: 

1,149,000 quintals of dried fish. 
3,900,000 mud fish. 
3,117 tons of train oil. 
Which, including the freight, the great vent for blankets, cloths, nets, 
cordage, shallops, brandy, &c. were worth to the French above one 
million sterling per annum. 

Let us now suppose that Great Britian (actually exhausted of a 
good deal of blood and treasure by this war) should not supply the 
Americans with either men or money, further than to encourage their 
own merchants to bring from America such materials for manufac- 
tures, as now cost them yearly vast sums in ready money ; and that the 
Americans by natural increase double their number every 25 years; 
and that their trade should increase at the rate of only 50s. per head 
per annum; agreeable to that proportion in 75 years there would be 
eight millions of people in America, and their trade amount to about 
20 millions sterling per annum, and increasing so as to be of more 
consequence to Britain, than with all the world besides, by their 
[26] growing and importing materials for manufactures, and after- 
wards consuming their British manufactures, they would make em- 
ployment for a greater number of manufacturers than ever existed in 
Britain at any one period of time before the settlement of the 
colonies. 

It is owing to the easiness of finding employment, that induces the 
lower sort of people to marry, and to the dearness of land and provi- 
sions that obliges them to learn trades: this being the case in Britain, 
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Holland, and other places fully settled, their poor in order to get 
bread must manufacture; when the Americans come to be in the 
same situation, that their lands (whatever be the extent thereof) are 
so much improved, that their poor in order to get bread must also 
manufacture, there will be an end of their dependance. It would 
therefore be good policy as much as possible to prevent the ingrossing 
of lands in America in order to raise them on the poor people, who 
should have lands on easy terms, and in as possible great extent, as 
the most effectual means to prolong their dependance on their mother 
country for manufacture; every inducement ought to be thrown in 
the way of the colonists to make them cultivate and import such 
materials as are wanted in Britain; they by such conduct, under the 
administration of prudent governors, would be a happy people, and 
greatly to their own benefit contribute to promote the interest and 
welfare of this kingdom. 

It is now generally known that the price of our most valuable 
materials are greatly advanced, and cannot be had at such advanced 
prices to supply the demands from abroad: this may be said in some 
measure to be owing to the war’s taking off [27] great numbers of 
our manufacturers, but cannot with justice be said to be intirely 
owing to our want of people, seeing there are such multitudes of pris- 
oners, servants out of place, highwaymen, robbers, house-breakers, and 
pickpockets, which must be evident to all who walk the streets of 
London and other great towns, and who read the daily papers. 
Such too general licentiousness ought to be put a stop to; and con- 
sidering the poors rates, at a time when we are so much necessarily 
burdened with other taxes, and in want of people to carry on an 
offensive war to advantage, it cannot be deemed unworthy the British 
legislature to take these affairs into consideration, to prevent any 
future want of manufacturers and soldiers, which may be accom- 
plish’d by discouraging and punishing those guilty of idleness and 
immorality, which it is believed may be done by means of public 
houses of maintenance and correction in all the large towns in 
Britain; wherein may be kept to labour all the classes of people 
before-mentioned, in different wards, for keeping the men and women 
separate; many debtors by this means might be enabled to discharge 
their small debts, and our streets would then be soon cleared of beg- 
gars, prostitutes, and pickpockets, who ought to be sent to the 
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nighest house of correction to wherever they are found. Though it 
is generally agreed that all wilful murderers should suffer death, 
it is not so with regard to other felons, who are mostly guilty through 
necessity brought on by their debaucheries, whom it is thought would 
suffer severer punishment than that of hanging, if for a considerable 
time, or for heinous offences during their lives, they were chained 
and kept to hard labour: this would not only an [28] swer the good 
purposes of making them useful to the community by the produce 
of their labours, but they would be a continual terror to others, 
and out of the way of renewing their crimes. All poors rates should 
be abolished; and that it be also proposed, that the corporations of 
the different cities should be impowered to build such houses of 
maintenance and correction, to appoint such officers, and to find ma- 
terials of employment, and to dispose of the produce from the 
labours of those who may be sent thither; and that the officers should 
be instructed to grant discharges to none, without either good reasons 
or security for their future better behaviour. If there should be 
any deficiencies in the funds to be raised from the produce of such 
labourers, it should be made good by the governor out of a general 
tax of poundage to be laid for that purpose. 

It is generally apprehended that such tax would not amount to 
half of what is now paid for poors rates: and as much as possible to 
prevent the further growth of licentiousness, it may be directed, that 
all boys and girls, wherever found begging, should be sent to such 
houses, and by the officers bound out to apprenticeship till the age 
of 21; this would be the means of making them afterwards indus- 
trious and serviceable to the public. 

It is to be further observed, that supposing there are in Great 
Britain but 60,000 debtors unable to support themselves in confine- 
ment (many of whom have also large families, who become a burden 
on the parish) of servants out of place, of journeymen and servants 
who refuse to work for reasonable wages, and of prostitutes, beggars, 
thieves, robbers, and pickpockets, who at present are a terror [29] 
to the public; supposing such are sent to houses of maintenance and 
correction, &c. that one with another they are able to earn 6d. a 
day, and allowing 300 working days in the year, at that rate the pro- 
duce of their labour would amount to 450,0001. sterling per annum; 
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which would be a clear gain to the nation, as it is supposed by some 
such scheme being put in execution the difference betwixt the present 
poors rates and the tax to be laid for the above purpose would more 
than pay all the charges of buildings, and of salaries that must nec- 
essarily be paid to the officers who may be appointed to the charge 
of such houses of maintenance and correction, &c. under the direc- 
tion of the magistrates in the different towns, and who may be 
ordered yearly to lay the account of their proceedings before the 
Parliament. 


LETTER I. 


S:E Ri London, 17, Dec. 1760 


I have read the sheets you were pleased to leave at the coffee- 
house for my perusal, and think the author’s observations are well 
founded, especially with regard to hemp; for if encouragement was 
given to cultivate and grow that commodity in our American plan- 
tations, a few years would shew the great utility and advantage to 
these kingdoms, and in future prevent the imposition and fraudulent 
practice of the Russians, more particularly in time of war, when the 
consumption is large: they know we are intirely dependant upon 
them; there is no other market to go to; we must have hemp at any 
price, be it ever so bad, and therefore little trouble is taken either 
in [30] breaking, cleaning, or assorting; but the various degrees are 
imported in the same package without distinction, under the de- 
nomination of the best break hemp, when in reality not one third 
part deserves that appellation: they have also got into a method 
of water packing, so that a cargo comes reeking out of the ship (like 
hay badly got in) and if it happens to be hurried, or lays any time 
before it goes to be manufactured, the very heart and substance is 
decayed and no strength remains. 

In 1758 the hemp came bad, in 1759 still worse, and this pres- 
ent year intolerable most of the cargoes I have inspected, and can 
safely affirm, that the inferior sorts of hemp formerly imported by 
the names of oulshot and half clean (which used to fetch from 161. 
to 20]. per ton) had more strength and would have made better 
cordage than the general of what is now imported as best Petersburgh 
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break hemp, and cannot be purchased under 28]. or 291. per ton; 
in short, the consumption of that article was never greater, or so 
bad in quality, as at present. 

That hemp will grow in America is certain; there is now a small 
parcel in town from Pennsylvania, injudiciously sent hither in a 
rough rude state, without any art to recommend it, and appears of 
little value, but upon trial has been found equal, if not superior, in 
strength to the Petersburgh; and from the experiments that have 
been already made, it is evident the staple is good, and with proper 
care and management in the cultivation may in a few years be 
brought to the highest perfection. 

As a maritime power it behoves us to be careful of that valuable 
article, or the consequence may [31] prove fatal to our shipping: 
the evil calls loudly for redress, and so long as we are under the 
necessity of having the whole of our consumption from Russia, we 
must submit to be thus treated; but if the Legislature should take 
the affair seriously under consideration, and grant a Bounty for 
the produce of Hemp in our own plantations, it would at least give 
a check to the iniquitous practice of the Russians, and in time be a 
great benefit to these kingdoms. I am, 

SIR, 


Your most humble Servant, 


J. 8. 


LETTER IL. 
SIR, 


IN obedience to your desire I perused your papers, and beg leave 
to make the following remarks upon what I presume to know a 
little of. 

First, In regard to the trade carried on with Denmark and Nor- 
way there is a regular exchange between Copenhagen and London; 
that the value of naval stores from Norway is by betts, and not in 
specie. 

2dly, In regard to the trade with Sweden you have not been full 
enough; there is no copper imported hither from thence; one year 
with another there is about 30,000 tons of iron sent to Great Britain 
and Ireland, value about 360,0001. besides from 20,0001. to 30,0001. 
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more in tar, pitch, and deal boards, which is all paid by bills of 
exchange, exclusive of a considerable smuggling trade from Gotten- 
burgh to the Isle of Man, &c. The Swedes have for many years pro- 
hibited all manufactures [32] from this nation, and take from us 
a very little tobacco, tin, lead, and now indeed they are forced to 
take sugars, &c. which they used to have from the French. 
3dly, As to hemp, your friend has made very just remarks 
thereon; but I think you ought to remonsrrarTe still stronger how 
highly necessary it is to this nation to encourage not only the growth 
of Hemp and Fax in the colonies, but that also more effectual ways 
and means may be fallen upon to strike more Bar Iron, seeing the 
commissioners of the navy have already experienced the goodness of 
the quality of some iron from Maryland, and equal to the best from 
Sweden; of which article there is yearly imported, 
From Russia from 12 to 15000 tons. 
Spain about -............. 1000 
Sweden we stron ee 30000 


46000 tons. 
12 


L. 552000 sterl. per ann. 

The freight of 16,000 tons at a medium, reckoning betwixt peace- 
able and war times is 50 per ton, that is, 115,000]. The freight 
of the same article from the colonies would be about double that sum, 
that is, 230,0001. 

If this quantity of iron was sent us from our colonies, which in my 
opinion might be brought about in a few years, if ways and means 
were once fallen upon to get a good many of the poor distressed miners 
from Saxony to go to North America as servants, and by their means, 
with the as [33] sistance of negroes, lower the price of labour in 
America, which is the only thing wanted ; as now in war time labour is 
dear in Sweden, where iron costs, with all charges, about 12]. per ton, 
which formerly in peaceable times used to stand us in but 81. per ton. 


London, Tam, SIR, &e. 
29 Dec. 1760. G. R. 
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[34] HEMP is a plant that delights in a warm rich soil of a good 
depth, and in Lincolnshire in England, where they have been used 
to cultivate it for these several hundred years, they sow four Win- 
chester bushels to an acre in the first and second week in May (Old 
Stile) and watch it till it is an inch above ground, to prevent the 
birds picking up the feed. About the middle of July they pull the 
male hemp, commonly called the simble or summer hemp; the per- 
sons employed to do it go as carefully as they can through the whole 
land, and pull the summer hemp from the winter or karle hemp, 
usually pulled about the latter end of September or beginning of 
October; which is then bundled and placed upright to let the seed 
dry, and is afterwards threshed upon the hard ground: in this man- 
ner they will get about twenty [35] four bushels of seed from an acre 
of good hemp. The summer and winter hemp, so soon as dry, is put 
into bed pits filled with water and trod down, then covered with 
turf about two inches thick, and once a day tended to keep it down; 
in about twelve or fourteen days it is taken out, and spread to dry 
on the ground, frequently turning it. 

When dry, the summer hemp is broke and swingled as flax; it is 
reckoned a good crop that yields about twenty stone of this sort 
per acre: A man will break about a stone and a half of this in a 
day. The winter or karle hemp is pealed and done with more ease, 
this being the work of children, for which they have 11d. per stone: 
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an acre will yield besides twenty stone of the simble hemp, about 
sixty stone of winter hemp, which bears a better price than the 
summer hemp. 

It is to be remarked that in warmer climates they must not let 
the hemp remain near so long in the water. In some places in 
America, where they have heavy dews and warm weather, they do 
not put either hemp or flax into water, but only expose it spread upon 
the ground for some time, frequently turning of it, which has the 
same effect. 

Hemp and flax are great impoverishers of land; in England the 
former is most generally cultivated on fenny lands; the latter on 
the best high lands; it has been computed that an acre of flax, in- 
cluding rent, manuring, dressing, &c. costs the farmer near 101. 
per acre. Though it is not intirely owing to the dearness of Land 
in England but to the climate which prevents our having those 
plants in greater perfection. In Russia, from whence we have vast 
quantities of both these valuable materials, they have a great deal 
of snow in winter, [386] which much enriches their lands; and in 
summer they have a hot sun and clear air, which is necessary both 
for growing of the best hemp and flax, and for preparing them for 
the manufacturers; and in Egypt, which is a warm climate, it is 
the inundations of the Nile which enriches their lands; but it must 
be owing to their climate that they have finer flax than they have 
in Russia. 

As there are of the British colonies under the same climate as 
Egypt, and those parts of Russia from whence we have hemp and 
flax, it is not doubted but they will produce as good as either of 
those mentioned places. 

In England they pull a great deal of their flax green, which is 
not only the occasion of their losing the seed, but also of their dif- 
ficulties in preparing it for the purposes of their manufacturers; 
whereas in warmer climates they let their flax stand till nearly 
ripe, and not only save the seed, and with greater ease prepare it 
for the purposes of manufacturers, but cloth made of such flax is 
of a finer colour and stronger texture than what is made of green 
flax. 

If in England they let their flax grow till the seed is nearly 
ripe, it acquires such a harshness as it cannot be easily manufactured 
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into fine cloths: it is believed this might be helped a good deal, if 
they were to use the fining mills as in Holland, mentioned in the 
Dublin Society’s letter, dated January 17, 1738. 

As fruitful lands, warm climates, and good navigation are neces- 
sary to have such valuable products for merchandize as hemp and 
flax, and as all these advantages are to be found in North America; 
there is no doubt but that, on proper appli [37] cation, the British 
Parliament will grant encouragement for the growing and import- 
ing these valuable materials for manufacturers in and from North 
America; and to shew the necessity of making such application 
is the intention of this treatise. 

As the manner of preparing hemp for the use of the manufac- 
turers is little understood even in England, for the sake of those 
who may not have leisure to refer to the original, the following is an 
extract from a book published by Monsieur Marcandier at Paris, 
Anno 1758, on that subject. 

That gentleman had observed that the common manner of water- 
ing hemp only served for the dissolving a tough gum which is nat- 
ural to this plant, and binds its rind to the stalk, and therefore that 
the hemp should only be watered in proportion to the quantity and 
consistency of the gum; for if the hemp remains too long in the 
water the fibres of the rind or bark, being not enough united, they 
cannot all be separated from the stalk, nor will the threads be so 
long as they ought to be, as they will often break with the stalk. 

For this reason it is dangerous to leave the hemp too long in the 
water, and there should be no other space fixed for the time of 
watering, but what is just sufficient for dissolving as much of this 
gum as to allow the hemp to be separated from the stalk without 
waste; it’s probable that five or six days is sufficient for effecting 
this in France: although the hemp after it has been enough watered 
to make it fit for breaking or beating, will appear hard, elastic, and 
not proper for being refined or combed according to the usual 
method. Mr. Marcandier, by his observations and experiments made 
under the direction and by the advice of the go [38] vernor, has dis- 
covered, an easy method of giving it all the qualities it may require; 
the first watering, which made it proper for separating the hemp 
from the stalk, shews that water may again be used with the great- 
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est advantage for separating the fibres from each other without 
any risque, by dissolving entirely any part of the gum which it 
might have retained. The preparation may be performed as follows: 

After the hemp has been beat it may be bound up in small bun- 
dles about a quarter of a hundred each, by a cord tied loosely about the 
middle to keep them from mixing in the water, after all the bundles 
are dipped. 

The bundles must be put into wooden or stone troughs, in the 
same manner as thread is put into a vessel to steep, and the trough 
filled with water, and the hemp left to be soaked and penetrated for 
so many days as shall be found sufficient for dissolving of whatever 
gum may have remained in it; three or four days will be found 
sufficient for this watering: after which all the bundles must be 
taken out by their bindings, and being twisted, they must be washed 
in running water to clean them as much as possible from the dirty 
and gummy water they were taken out of. 

When cleaned in this manner, they must be carried to any con- 
venient place and beat upon a board to separate those that remained 
too entire; this will be done to the greatest advantage, if every one 
of the bundles be laid upon a firm and solid block of wood, and 
the cord or binding slipped off it, and must be beat with a piece 
of wood, such as is used in beating of cloth when it is whitening, 
till such time as the thickest of the tops and roots [39] are enough 
divided; but at the same time care must be taken that they be not 
too much beat, or the fibres will be too much separated, and will not 
retain sufficient strength to be drawn through the comb: this part 
of the manoeuvre will be soon acquired from experience. 

From what has been said it may be judged, when hemp has been 
too much watered, the fibres so easily saparate, as to save the trouble 
of beating. 

After having finished this part of the separation (which however 
easy 1t may be done, is the only part that requires any considerable 
time) it will be necessary once more to wash every bundle in run- 
ning water, first holding them by one end, then by the other; and 
then the use of all these preparations will plainly appear, for all 
the fibres will then separate of themselves, and the hemp will appear 
as well dressed as if it had already gone through the combs. 
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The more rapid and clear the water is, the better will the fibres 
be separated and whitened; and when it has been cleansed as much 
as possible by the water, it must be put on poles to drip and dry in 
the sun; after this the fibres of the hemp will be disengaged like 
so many threads of silk, and will be cleared, divided, refined, and 
whitened; because the gum which was the only cause of their 
coherence and nastiness, and of the different colours we find amongst 
hemp; is now entirely taken out of it: it even appears from ex-. 
periments, that the blackest hemp, and that which is commonly 
least valued, will by this preparation acquire a greater degree of 
whiteness than any other kind. 

[40]After the hemp has been well dried, it may be twisted a 
little to keep the fibres from mixing, and may then be given to the 
hemp-dressers to be refined: it will not now require to be combed 
so long as formerly; and this work which was before so hard as well 
as dangerous, on account of the dressers drawing into his lungs with 
his breath the unhealthy dust of the stalk, will now be changed into 
a very easy and safe labour. 

By this means it will not be necessary to contrive mills to save 
either the dangers or fatigues of dressing; the hemp-dressers will 
have only an easy stripping of the hemp from the stalk, and the or- 
dinary method of combing to go through; it will be the easier as 
the hemp is made more soft and pliable to be wrought, and will no 
longer exhale any dangerous dust, and all waste will be prevented. 

If people choose to use fine combs, the hemp thus prepared will 
be capable of being refined so, as to equal the finest flax, and will yield 
a third part of exceeding fine tow; and that which used formerly to 
be mere trash, and sold to the ropemakers for a trifle, will by this 
method of dressing be of considerable value; for if it be combed 
in the same manner as wool, it will yield a fine white soft tow, 
of which we cannot yet judge to what different purposes it may be 
used. It may also be drawn out length-ways, and will yield a fine 
thread to be mixed with silk, cotton, wool, &. and may furnish sub- 
jects for new discoveries in many kinds of manufactures. There 
are besides many combinations or mixtures that hemp may be used 
in, which are not yet known. The cloth made of this hemp will 
not require so long time to [41] be whitened, nor will the thread 
made of it require so many lyes as are commonly used. 

6 
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These hints have given rise to another discovery, which is, that 
the coarsest of the refuse and sweepings of the workhouses contain 
a substance of considerable value, which is now commonly thrown 
away or burnt, as its use was not before known; for it only requires 
to be beat, steeped, and washed in water to be of excellent use in 
making of paper. The many proofs we have made of this, leaves 
no doubt of the truth of it: hence we may judge of the value of 
this discovery. 

The causes of our remaining ignorant of this plant has been owing 
to a bigotted custom, or implicit method of working or preparing of 
it, without considering that the fibres existed in the plant iself 
independent of all preparations of art, which could never either 
form or perfect plant; that all that art could do served only for the 
more ready taking off the bark and separating of its fibres; or that 
the rind is only a kind of natural bark which has its fibres joined or 
connected together by a gummy substance, which must be dissolved or 
taken off the hemp, and which not only renders it more difficult to 
dress, but likewise hurts the hemp itself. 

After the nature and properties of hemp are suficiently known, 
there is no doubt but that the farmers will find this method of dress- 
ing of it much to their advantage: and since in this province is 
reckoned to grow the best of hemp (if they would prepare and dress 
it by this method) they might assure themselves of a reward for 
their labour, whether they confine themselves simply to dressing of 
it, or spinning of it, or of making it into fine [42] stuffs. The 
governor, as a further encouragement, has promised his favour and 
protection to all who will cultivate hemp and dress it by this method. 
He has likewise offered an advantageous price to those who 
are not able to wait for a market, and will distinguish those 
who shall contribute to the establishment of a commodity so bene- 
ficial to the publick, and likewise who shall carry their manufacture 
to the greatest perfection. This branch of trade alone is sufficient to 
enrich the province, provided the women will employ themselves in 
spinning the hemp into fine threads; and the country people will, 
for their own advantage (during those seasons they cannot be em- 
ployed by the farmers) employ themselves in raising and preparing 
of it; and the more perfect their manufactures are, the more they 
will be valued and used. 
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There are many provinces in this kingdom that have been enriched 
by the establishment of small manufactures of this kind. 

The governor further desires all persons of whatever degree to 
seize so favourable an opportunity of being useful to themselves and 
to the community, by doing their utmost to inspire into the people 
a taste of manufactures and trade, which will be doing them infinitely 
more service than distributing any sum of money amongst them. 

The work is common and easy, there is no expence attending it, 
and it will be of inconceivable advantage ; from these first discoveries 
we may expect more afterwards; and that the different manufactures, 
in which hemp is used, may by this means acquire a greater sale, as 
they shall arrive [43] at greater perfection. Dated at Bruges, Octo- 
ber 9, 1755. 

Thus far Monsieur Marcandier, whose zeal for the prosperity and 
welfare of his country cannot be too much applauded. 


Distances in the English Settlements. 


NOVA-SCOTIA is a peninsula separated from Cape-Breton by 
the gut of Canso, is about 270 miles in length and 60 in breadth; 
one half whereof is claimed by the French, whom if they had been 
allowed to keep, or even of the neck of land where they had two 
forts, one at the head of the bay of Fundy, called Beaujour, now fort 
Cumberland, the other on bay Vert, by letting in their Indians, they 
would have ruined that settlement, which is now as valuable to us 
for carrying on our fisheries, as the island of Breton was to them.— 
Joining to Nova-Scotia is the bay of Fundy, along which from its head 
at Chignets to Penobscott, about 240 miles, has been settled by the 
French, and are very fine lands.—From Penobscott begins our 
settlement of New Hampshire, at Norridgnock on the head of Ken- 


nebeck river. 


From Norridgnock New Hampesuire. 

To Jackonick Falls _............. 31 SCABBOROUGH .=..00300.0..--.. 13 
Tichmonud «2.2.02. 8 ee 33 IBIGGSLON Le Wee -. feet ae 4 
Brunswick 222i eee 16 Wenn uk vei swt. eats 14 
AP IMOULE ext eae 15 bc AD big a CC a en OS od oe 6 


WMalmouth st es 10 ViGrR et bok at ok 16 
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PGBESMOUTH  iseraseeyeer 4 Norridgnock in ae 
EL Gr RON A eee ct as cane anatase 19 New Hampshire Miles 
INC UIE ite ten sree sneer 13 to New York 
LPS ECU tc. 06 eects meee 14 New York 
SSL OIE aah faces Str ok sa dn teh aeseetoe 14 To Staten ldiand’ 8 
SB oS Bag suet a i ee ee 8 Elizabeth Pomts i222 7 
a ore Woodbridge 18 
Boston ete eceee Seok eke 9 New JERSEY. 
Verret eer fs Tie pee 10 Briinswdcka eee 13 
Aaa A WilateS a5. cs keene aed 6 
Bilardetie. ot as et 7 PENNSYLVANIA. 
WOU COCKS” occ heeccceeeen. 10 TEIDCIROW: Fateee acter 15 
eT OVIGCCN Ces tee oe ee 15 Trentown --.--2----2-------.--—- 12 
venche owt. s2.\<..oceen 20 [Sie 0 Lee ee eee Picea 10 
a yo Meet 24 Bran kien 22022 ie eee 15 
Pemberton ...................... 3 PHILADELPHEA: 2.0 5 
SUPOEMNETG I) We ee Senter tone cla 10 PoDarby 2a ase 7 
(hoster yo 30a 8 ane we as 9 
ConNnECTICUT GOVERNMENT. Brundewine .................... 14 
ING weLONDON <2... ccdecsseces 15 New: Castle 2.84 See 6 
Sen ee LOOK Gf gece sr oe 18 a Saas ce yee ee 17 
TSR WON ooo a, at ea tccnce 10 NOrtieuni ob ee ae °4 
RUE OE Soren ca stnee capt acct apan arias 10 Susquihannah .....................- 9 
POCA CLOEG ec ameseastescnantncaes> 12 Gun-powder Ferry _.......... 25 
UGe NOWMAVON: -o-c2.ocn-secsstanns 10 Pelapseo Ferry .....-.0.-00--0---- 20 
506 4 UG 200 06 Maced ae eine i a a 10 
METatlorde omer Pn ees 4 Maryranp, 
LSE Wert) Gs Lege ee eee 8 WNNAPOLTS i.26.o a eee 30 
INOrWAl see heeft 12 Mount Pleasant. 2.....4.20: 11 
GALORE acta ue aiuvaee 10 Upper Marlborough ............ 9 
Horesineck os. nce ate rs Porte obaGte cacec eee ae 30 
BUY G oo aac tate enge fiavenen mee 7 ELoe’s:erry 28 eco ee 10 
New Bochel ie risen 4 Southern’s Ferry .............-- 30 
East Chester -....-..---.cncscseoeeo- d Arnold’ ah exiy in [asec 36 
Oct ree o are 6 Clayborne’s Ferry ........-..... 22 
Ls ait Ge) 8 aneeeier seat err 10 WreencouNs se = eee 12 
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_Virernia. New: Ibivere aetna 30 
WILLIAMSBURGH ................ 16 Wilmington 22 30 
Hipp sisiand seo. cee. ee: 4 Bronswick. 2-0 .4...2223 15 
Isle'of Wight. 2.222... ae Lockwood Folly -......000........ 15 
Court: House’ 32065 { Shallio River 2.0.2.2 8 
Neausimond pcs. ossccccsece-t on heu 20 East end of Long Bay ........ 99 
Bennet’s Creek —.2....0.::.....3 30 West end of ditto 25 
Midemtoneer 25-2 esse 30 George, low eee 30 
[45] Over the Sound ........ 8 Sanity Merry -.....case see 1 
Bath Lown 22.2 poe 45 Johns Collas’s irs ee 18 
Graves: Berry 23-2 ictt--: 30 Sourn Caroutna. * 

Norrn Carorina. CHARLES. LOWN 7. 30 
INE WBREN oo Af 2 —— 
Wiite Ogki carta ee ss 20 in -alle2. 1369 
Charlestown to Savannah, the capital of Georgia, about -........... 100 
From thence to the Spanish settlement —......-........2..-.2.--.-------- 130 


1599 

The mean breadth of all these settlements are about 280 miles, 

and together, not including Nova-Scotia, contain about 420,000 
square miles. 


The chief town in Rhode Island is Nswrorr.—In New Jersey are 
two capitals; viz. Perta Amsry for East Jersey; Satem for West 
ditto. 


OMe NN We OTK UOL DAI se cece cece ct rs ca te seen 175 miles. 
PCa VEU ALOT CB) oe caer ees sbas02 se tes asec Fle cnukgena end wese 248 
ING MON Kn LO LONG Ron be aare . teatescrs cs fot cpe ons arrt warez ner 423 miles. 


The principal towns in each of the before-mentioned governments 
are distinguished by printing them in Small Capitals. 
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: Distances of Pile lately inhabited 
__ by, the French... 
Loutsours to, ‘Quebec: 

Trois Rivieres) + 

-Montreal. fo 

Le Gallets. 


“Fort Fronds 


. . _ Ofwego acrofs the bie end of Lake 
Magara Falls.’ --» 


ee ak {tone houfe 


ne doa Pres a) 
Fort’ Prefque Tile? 
_ Ditto at Beauf River 
a. con ae nee now rPastargh 


-. From Fort. Du Caine the! river Ohio runs" 
with: a gentle current about’ = . ~~ 
to the'Falls, and is about three quarters’ ofa 
mile wide, and about five or fix feet deep. 


a From the: Falls it runs Meth an male current 


PMMCAP mye os 3 
“to where: ir falls. into. the ‘Misifippi, ‘and 
about one mile wide. © eon Geet : 
: From thence t to the fea is about °>- < 920. 
Sah Total diftances x8 3038 


“Miles from Cape Breen found 4h French fettle 
_Ments to the mouth of the. Miflifiippi. 


. The principal towns in Canada are QueBeEc and 
< MowtReat; on. the Miffiffippi, New Orreans: 
a ae on oe Gulph oF lends, Mont. 3 


HISTORICAL NOTES 


By D. L. Corsirr 


The London Chronicle, although a small paper, usually carried 
some news item in each issue concerning North Carolinians or North 
Carolina during the period when the colonies were being considered 
by the British government as the proper source from which to in- 
crease its revenue. And even after independence had been obtained, 
interest in the events of the State was not abated. Other colonies of 
America were also given proper consideration, yet more articles 
were from Charleston, S. C., and New York than any other places. 
Often news items from one colony contained information about 
another colony. Items sent from North Carolina were generally 
sent out from Wilmington, yet articles from Charleston often had 
something about North Carolina in them. 

It was through the generosity of Alexander B. Andrews of 
Raleigh, N. C., that the North Carolina Historical Commission 
came into the possession of ten copies of this little paper, the is- 
sues of which are dated between 1766 and 1785. The papers are 
in excellent condition and contain some very interesting items. 
The following items pertaining directly or indirectly to North 
Carolinas or North Carolina were taken from these issues: 


RESISTANCE TO THE STAMP ACT 
AMERICA : 

Wilmington, North-Carolina, Dec. 4. William Houston, Esq; 
Distributor of Stamps for this province, came to this town on the 
16th ult. upon which three or four hundred people immediately 
gathered together, with drums beating and colours flying, and re- 
paired to the house the said Stamp Officer put up at, and insisted 
on knowing, “Whether he intended to execute his said office or 
not:” He told them, “He should be very sorry to execute any of- 
fice disagreeable to the people of the province.” But they, not 
eontent with such a declaration, carried him into the Court-House, 
where he signed a resignation satisfactory to the whole. 
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The stampt paper for this province is arrived in the Diligence 
man of war, Capt. Phipps; but we have not heard of its being 
landed." 


CHIEF JUSTICE COMMITS SUICIDE 


AMERICA 


Newbern, North Carolina, Dec. 11. All manner of public busi- 
ness goes on here, except perhaps by the death of the Hon. Mr. 
Berry,” Chief Justice of North Carolina. The Governor having 
lately called a Council, Mr. Berry took occasion to ask the Secre- 
tary the reason of it, (but his answer had not transpired when 
the letter came away) soon after he retired to his chamber, took 
up a pistol and put the muzzel to his mouth, then fired, but the 
bullet taking an oblique direction, it did not put a period to his 
life for four days afterwards. 

The Captains Wright and Reed, lately from Jamaica, report, 
that eight vessels were taken there for want of stamp papers.® 


VESSELS SEIZED BY MAN OF WAR 
AMERICA 


Wilmington (North Carolina) Feb. 5. The trade of this river 
is at present entirely ruined! Besides the three vessels that have 
been seized by the man of war, seven others have, within the fort- 
night past, put into our capes; but on hearing of the above men- 
tioned seizures, made off for other ports. This is a stroke that 
must be sensibly felt by the people of Cape Fear, as these ten ves- 
sels would have carried off a vast deal of our tar and turpentine, 
which, in a few weeks, will be running through our streets.* 


1The London Chronicle. From Tuesday, March 18, to Thursday, March 20, 1766. 

2 Charles Berry. 
: eee London Ohronicle. From Tuesday, April 1, to Thursday, April 3, 1766, page 
» col. 3. 

*The London Chronicle. From Saturday, May 3, to Tuesday May 6, 1766. 
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CONGRESSES WITH CREEKS AND CHEROKEES 
America, Charleston, South Carolina, June 19 


On Monday last the Hon. John Stuart, Esq; Superintendent of 
the Southern district of America, returned here from the Western 
frontiers, where he has been for some months past, holding con- 
gresses with the Creeks and Cherokees, transacting other 
businesses of importance in his department. The conferences with 
the Indians were very friendly; Tariffs were settled and agreed 
upon, to the satisfaction of the several Tribes and their Traders, 
and the commerce put under proper regulations. Mr. Commissary 
Cameron and the Cherokee Headmen, are set out to meet his Ex- 
cellency Governor Tyron, in order to run the boundary line behind 
North Carolina; and the Lower Creeks have engaged to the Superin- 
tendant, that they will send Deputies to Augusta before the end 
of September, to perform the like service behind Georgia and East- 
Florida, which done, the exact limits between the Indian Hunting- 
Grounds, and all the Southern provinces, except Virginia, will 
be fixed and determined. 


CONGRESS AT SALISBURY WITH THE CHEROKEES 


AMERICA : 

Williamsburg, in Virgina, May 7. By a Gentleman from North 
Carolina we are informed, that on the 16th instant his Excellency 
Lord Charles Greville Montagu, Governor of South Carolina, his 
Excellency William Tyron, Esq; Governor of North Carolina, and 
the Hon. J. Stewart, Esq; Superintendant of Indian Affairs for 
the Southern Department are to hold a Congress at Salisbury, in 
North Carolina, with the Cherokees, in order to settle a boundary 
line with that nation; a matter that seems very interesting to the 
frontiers of the Southern Colonies, as many acts of violence have 
been committed by that nation for want of proper restrictions as 
to their hunting grounds.® 


5The London Chronicle. From Tuesday, July 28, to Thursday, July 30, 1767. 
®The London Chronicle. From Thursday, July 2, to Saturday, July 4, 1767. 
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DIVIDING LINE BETWEEN NORTH CAROLINA AND 


CHEROKEES 
Lonpon . 
Extract of a Letter from Charles Town, South Carolina, dated 
August 24. 


“On the 16th of last month, two proclamations were issued by his 
Excellency Governor Tyron, of North-Carolina; one of them describ- 
ing the dividing-line between the lands of that province, and the 
Cherokee Indians; requiring all persons settled on Indian lands to 
remove by the 1st of January next; enjoining surveyors not to run 
out any lands within a mile of said dividing-line; requiring traders 
to take out licences; and recommending a friendly and hospitable 
treatment to all friendly Indians who shall or may have business in 
the settlements. The other, commanding all officers to be assisting 
in apprehending and bringing to justice the atrocious offenders who 
have lately infested the back parts of all the southern provinces.””* 


[On reading the above news item, it was remembered that one of the 
proclamations was in the possession of the Historical Commission, and 
because of the fact that it was mentioned in the London Chronicle, it is 
thought appropriate to include it here. ] 


ONE OF THE PROCLAMATIONS OF GOVERNOR 
WILLIAM TYRON 


By the (Coat of Arms) Kine. 
A PROCLAMATION 


WuereEas Complaint hath been made unto Us, by the several Nations 
and Tribes of Indians bordering upon Our Colonies and Plan- 
tations upon the Continent of North-America, of unjust Claims 
and Incroachments upon their Lands; WE have thought proper 
to give the following INSTRUCTIONS to Our Governor of 
North-Carolina, viz. 

Wuernas the Peace and Security of Our Colonies and Plantations 
upon the Continent of North-America, does greatly depend upon the 
Amity and Alliance of the several Nations or Tribes of Indians 
bordering upon the said Colonies; and upon a just and faithful Ob- 


7The London Chronicle. From Saturday, October 24, to Tuesday, October 27, 1767. 
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servance of those Treaties and Compacts, which have been heretofore 
solemnly entered into, with the said Indians by Our Royal Predeces- 
sors, Kings and Queens of this Realm; Anp Wuereas, notwithstand- 
ing the repeated instructions which have been from Time to Time 
given by Our Royal Grandfather, to the Governors of Our several 
Colonies upon this Head, the said Indians have made, and do still 
continue to make great Complaints, that Settlements have been made 
and Possession taken of Lands, the Property of which they have 
by Treaties reserved to themselves, by Persons claiming the said 
Lands under Pretence of Deeds of Sale, and conveyance illegally, 
fraudulently and surreptitiously obtained of the said Indians; Anp 
WueEreas it has likewise been represented unto Us, that some of Our 
Governors or other Chief Officers of Our said Colonies, regardless of 
the Duty they owe to Us, and of the Welfare and Security of Our 
Colonies, have countenanced such unjust Claims and Pretentions, 
by passing Grants of the Lands so pretended to have been purchased 
of the Indians. 

We Tuererore taking this matter into Our Royal Consideration 
as also the fatal Effects which would attend a Discontent amongst the 
Indians, in the present Situation of Affairs, and being determined 
upon all occasions to support and protect the said Indians in their 
just Rights and Possessions, and to keep inviolable the Treaties and 
Compacts which have been entered into with them. DO hereby 
strictly enjoin and command, that neither Yourself nor any 
Lieutenant-Governor, President of the Council, or Commander in 
Chief of Our said Province of North-Carolina, do, upon any Pretence 
whatever upon Pain of Our highest Displeasure, and being forth- 
with removed from your or his Office, pass any Grant or Grants to 
any Persons whatever, of any Lands within (mutilated) to, the Ter- 
ritories possessed or occupied by the said Indians, or (mutilated) 
which has at any Time been reserved to or claimed by them. 

Awnp it is our further witt and pLEasureE, That you do publish 
a Proclamation in our Name, strictly enjoining and requiring all 
Persons whatever, who may either wilfully or inadvertantly have 
seated themselves upon any Lands so reserved to, or claimed by, the 
said Indians, without any lawful Authority for so doing, forthwith 
to remove therefrom; And in Case you shall find, upon strict En- 
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quiry to be made for that Purpose, that any Person or Persons do 
claim to hold or possess any Lands within Our said Province, upon 
Pretence of Purchases made of the said Indians, without a proper 
License first had and obtained, either from Us or any of Our Royal 
Predecessors, or any Person acting under Our, or their Authority, 
you are forthwith to cause a Prosecution to be carried on against 
such Person or Persons, who shall have made such fraudulent Pur- 
chases; to the End that the Land may be recovered by due Course 
of Law. 

Anp Whereas the wholesome Laws, which have at different Times 
been passed in several of Our said Colonies, and the Instructions 
which have been given by our Royal Predecessors for restraining 
Persons from purchasing Lands of the Indians without a License 
for that Purpose, and for regulating the Proceedings upon such 
Purchase have not been duly observed, It is therefore Our express 
WILL and PLEASURE that when any Application shall be made to you 
for License to purchase Lands of the Indians, you do forbear to grant 
such License until you shall have first transmitted to Us, by Our 
Commissioners for Trade and Plantations, the Particulars of such 
Application as well in respect to the Situation, as the extent of the 
Lands so proposed to be purchased, and shall have received Our 
further Directions therein. 

Anp it is our further wit and pLEasuRE, That you do forthwith 
cause THIS, Our Instruction to you, to be made Public; not only 
within all Parts of your said Province inhabited by Our Subjects, 
but also amongst the several Tribes of Indians living within the 
same, to the End that Our royaL wit and PLEASURE in the Premises 
may be made known; and that the Indians may be apprized of Our 
determined Resolution to support them in their just Rights, and in- 
violably to observe Our Engagements with them. 

Witness Our Trusty and Well-beloved Witt1am Tryon, Esquire, 
our Captain-General, Governor, and Commander in Chief, in and 
over the said Province, and Vice-Admiral of the same, at Brunswick, 
this Sixteenth Day of Jury, in the Seventh Year of Our Reign, and 
in the Year of Our Lorp One Thousand, Seven Hundred and Sixty- 
Seven. 

(GOD SAVE THE KING) 
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THREE COLONIES REVOLTED 
Lonpon 


Extract of a Letter from a Gentleman in Suffolk, Virginia, to his 
Friend in Kircudbright, dated June 1, 1785. 


“Our political aspects at present are very alarming. There are 
three colonies in the upper part of North Carolina revolted, and 
refuse either paying taxes, or sending Representatives to the As- 
sembly. We are daily in expectation of hearing of a coalition be- 
tween them and the Vermonteers and New Hampshire Grants, who 
are also disaffected ; and it is a matter of doubt, whether the balance 
of power would not be in their favour, even against the whole United 
States, if matters should come to an open rupture, as there are a 
great many over the whole Continent quite tired of their independ- 
ence. The State of Connecticut has petitioned to be taken under the 
protection of Great Britain the spirit of Whig and Tory prevails 
to the northward more than ever. The Bostonians are attempting 
to drive away every British vessel from their coasts.”® 


WASHINGTON, SULLIVAN AND GREENE DECLARE 
INDEPENDENCE 


AmERICAN NEws 


From the Vireinta GazETTE 


Richmond, June 4. Capt. Deal, arrived at Boston in 29 days 
from Cadiz, informs, that 17 Sallee rovers were fitted out to cruize 
against the American flag, in order to procure slaves. 

By letters from the southward we are informed, that the counties 
of Washington, Sullivan, and Greene, have lately declared them- 
selves independent of the state of North Carolina, and have chosen 
a Governor and other officers, under the authority of the new gov- 
ernment. That Governor Martin had wrote to Brigadier-General 
Saveez to transmit to him an account of these proceedings, and their 
reasons for this conduct. The general laid this letter before their new 
Assembly, who have fully expressed their sentiments on the occasion, 


8The London Chronicle. From Saturday, August 6, to Tuesday, August 9, 1785. 
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and declared that the people of the western country found themselves 
taxed to support government, while they were deprived of all the bless- 
ings of it; that injustice was done them in taxing their land, which 
lay 500 miles from trade, equal to lands of the same quality on the sea 
shore; that frequent murders committed by the Indians on their 
frontiers, had compelled them to fall upon some plan for their de- 
fence; in consequence of which they had declared themselves an 
independent state, and pledged their honours, confirmed by a solemn 
oath, to support, maintain, and defend the same; and that they hoped 
for the assistance and influence, in Congress, of North Carolina, 
for hastening their reception into the federal union. 

The 13th ult. Congress came to the following resolution: 

That any State that shall have settled with and paid the officers 
or privates of their late lines, in the army of the United States, 
on the principles of the resolution of June 1, 1784, relative to the 
proofs of claims to be admitted to the Paymaster General, shall 
be empowered to charge such payments to the United States provided 
that such payments shall appear to have been made for services which 
shall not have been settled for by the Paymaster General.® 


NEW STATE NAMED FRANKLIN; SEVIER IS GOVERNOR 
American News 
Extract of a Letter from Charlestown, South Carolina, May 30. 


“We are informed from North Carolina, that such settlers as 
live to the westward of the Allegany mountains have revolted from 
the jurisdiction of that State, under the pretence that the extent of 
territory renders a fair and equal government totally impracticable. 
It would seem as if the measure had been some time in agitation 
from the methodical manner in which it has been carried into exe- 
cution ; not only a Governor is chosen, but also a form of govern- 
ment established of a similar constitution to that of North Carolina. 
The new State is named Franklin, the Governor is named Sevier. 
Official information has been sent to Governor Martin, signed Lan- 


®The London Chronicle. From Saturday, August 20, to Tuesday, August 23, 1785. 
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don Carter, Speaker of the Senate; and William Sage, Speaker of 
the House of Assembly. It is expected the legislature of North 
Carolina will be immediately convened to determine what is best 
to be done in so critical an emergency.”?® 


NEW STATE OF FRANKLAND 


American News . . . From the Maryuanp JOURNAL. 


Richmond, Oct. 1. The following is an abridgment of politics 
in the western country. “In the new State called Frankland, the 
General Assembly met for the first time, passed several laws to pro- 
mote their internal interests, and appointed a Commissioner to carry 
a representation to Congress, expressive of the earnest desire of the 
people to be under the protection of the federal government. 

“April—Governor Martin published a long manifesto, opposed to 
the measures of the government of Frankland, and using some 
threats in case the authority was not given up. 

“May—The people of Kentucky met in convention, debated the 
question of their separation, passed several resolves expressive of 
their wishes, and appointed another meeting to be held in the month 
of August. About this time similar measures were taken in Wash- 
ington county, which drew the attention of the Virginia Government, 
and it is thought by means of misrepresentation excited it to adopt 
wrong measures. 

“June—Governor Martin’s manifesto being circulated in the 
western country, was ingeniously answered by two different hands, 
and afterwards held in as much derision. 

“The annual election of the Assemblymen for the new State, took 
place this month, and the choice generally discovered the good sense 
and independence of the electors. 

“In this month the Commissioner from Congress returned greatly 
satisfied with this reception. 

“July—Extraordinary measures were come into by the executive 
of Virginia against the friends for new States, which produced a 
spirited remonstrance and general alarm, on account of the infringe- 
ment of constitutional privileges. 


10The London Chronicle. From Saturday, September 3, to Tuesday, September 6, 1785. 
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“August—The new Assembly of Frankland met, passed a few 
acts, fixed on the mode, and appointed the time for holding a conven- 
tion to amend the constitution; chose a person to act as a Com- 
missioner to the North Carolina Assembly, as a very friendly over- 
ture was made by the present Governor, Caswell, and some others, 
the first characters in that State. 

“In Kentucky the new convention met, appointed two Commit- 
tees, one to report objections, the other reasons for a separation ; 
which being reported, and fully debated in a Committee of the 
whole, all opposition subsided, and a separation was unanimously 
resolved on. In Washington the measures of Government operate 
so as to increase the number of friends for a new State.’”* 


{The following item was included not because it was relative to North 
Carolina, but because it conveys some idea as to how long the people of 
Georgia have been called “Crackers.’’] 


GEORGIA CRACKERS 
AMERICA 


Charles Town (South Carolina) August 17. Letters from Silver- 
Bluff, on Savanna River, dated on Tuesday last week, inform us, that 
a number of the people called Crackers, who had gone in a hostile 
manner to the Indian town and settlement at Okonee, where on their 
arrival finding only one old Indian man, all the others being out 
hunting, they plundered the village of every thing of any value that 
they could carry off, and they burnt every house in it. The same 
letters add, that this is like a formal declaration of war, and that 
dreadful consequences may be apprehended, should the Indians take 
it in that light, in which case, those people that committed such a 
violent outrage, would be the first to run away. Letters from Augusta 
say, that the pretence for this violence was, that those who committed 
it had lost several horses, which they suspected were stolen by the 
Indians of Okonee, that they went to that town in search of them, but 
found none, and seeing the place defenceless, all the men being 
from home, they resolved to plunder and burn it. 


mae London Chronicle. From Thursday, December 29, to Saturday, December 
1, 1785. 
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We have repeated accounts from the Western frontiers, of the rob- 
beries and murders committed by the gangs of villains who have for 
some years past infested those parts. They have within these three 
weeks attacked and killed several people, though not without loss on 
their side; and this day two of them, named Stokes, were brought to 
town and committed to prison. It is said they are from 200 to 300 
in number, and have a regular communication with each other from 
the back settlements of Georgia to those of Virginia.’” 


HovusrtHoup FurNITURE 


The following advertisement has nothing to do with North Carolina, 
but because of the proximity and similar conditions of the two states, 
North and South Carolina; and because both had laws for the attach- 
ment of property in force, it is considered proper to include the clip- 
ping here. This advertisement brings out in a small way, the ef- 
fectiveness of the law, and also gives some conception of the household 
furniture of a man of property prior to the Revolution. 


June 6, 1774 
South Carolina. 
Sir Egerton Leigh gives notice, agreeable to the Attachment Act® ‘That 
“he is about to depart the Province and is ready to answer any suit that 
“shall be brought against him, and in the meantime shall be always ready 
“to appear and give Bail (if demandable) to any Summons that shall be 
“issued against him.” 

Will be sold by public Vendue; on Tuesday the 28th day of June instant, 
at Ten o’clock in the forenoon at the House of Sir Egerton Leigh All his 
valuable FURNITURE, BOOKS, PLATE, PICTURES, CHINA and OTHER 
EFFECTS. 

The furniture consists of elegant white and Gold Gabriole Sofas and 
Chairs, covered with blue and white Silk, Window curtains to match; one 
other Set of Sofas and Chairs, covered with black and yellow figures of 
Nuns Work in Silk; Inlaid Commodes, Card Tables; several suits of hand- 
some Chintz Cotton Window Curtains, lined and ornamented with Silk 
Fringe and Tassels, chintz Cotton bed curtains, curious and superb Indian 
Cabinet, Rosewood desk and book case with Chinese paintings on Glass, 
very masterly executed; Carpets, Beds, Bedsteads Toutenag Grates &c. 


122The London Ohronicle. From Saturday, October 23, to Tuesday, October 27, 1767. 

18 The Attachment Act was passed by the General Assembly to protect the citizens of this 
province who had credited people who would leave the province and go to some other place 
without paying their debts. By the Act the property of the person who was absconding 
could be attached by law and sold to cover the debt. 
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ALSO 

An elegant large six-stop ORGAN, with Ten Barrels, containing near four 
score of the most approved tunes, consisting of Airs, Minuets, Cotillions, 
Country Dances, Songs and Marches, besides four pieces of Music, a fine 
Musical clock, by Ellicott, mounted in Or Moulu and a most elegant and 
light Coach, which has been used only a few times, constructed upon a Plan 
to suit the Climate, with a complete set of handsome Town Harness belong- 
ing to the same. 

The PAINTINGS are by some of the first Masters, viz: Paul Veronese, 
Gulodolci, Jordino Ghisolsi, Gerregio, and Guido. There are also several 
excellent Miniature Pictures, Particularly one of Queen Elizabeth done in 
the year 1574, besides many other curious and ornamental Pieces. 

Credit will be given, if desired, till June 1775, paying interest and giving 
Security for all Sums amounting to Two Hundred Pounds, or upwards and 
all purchases under that Sum to be paid for in Cash. 

N. B. The NEGROES will be disposed of at private sale. 

To be sold at the House of Egerton Leigh, on Tuesday the 28th instant. 
A VALUABLE TRACT OF LAND belonging to him containing five hundred 
acres on the north-east Side of the North Fork of Edisto river, below 
Orangeburgh. Also 

A TRACT of One Hundred Acres, situate in the Fork between Broad and 
Saluda Rivers, on a branch of Broad River, called by the Name of Collin’s 
Creek, otherwise Enoree, including part of the lower mountain Shoals and 
the Mouth of Two Mile Branch.’’* 


Strack Coacu Line 


The automobiles and busses have shortened the distance between 
towns, even to a greater degree than is ordinarily realized. At one 
time the distance from Raleigh to Fayetteville was fourteen hours 
and now it is only two. Here is a clipping from a paper advertising 
a stage line between Raleigh and Fayetteville. 


LINE OF MAIL STAGES 
BETWEEN RALEIGH AND FAYETTEVILLE 
A DISTANCE OF SIXTY MILES 


The public are respectfully informed that we have reduced our four 
horse team to three horses, and added one to our two horse team. We can 
therefore, convey from three to four passengers every day in future—IF 
WE CAN GET THEM.—The condition of our Stages, Horses and Harness, and 
the merits of our Drivers, we shall leave to the report of those who may travel 
our line, which leaves Raleigh every day at 1:00 p.m. and arrives at Fayette- 


“4 From South Carolina . . . General. From Friday, July 3, to Friday,—1774. 
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ville next morning at 3:00 a.m. Leaves Fayetteville every day at 9:00 p.m. 
and arrives at Raleigh the next day at 11:00 a.m. All possible care taken 
of bagage but no liability for losses or accident. 


Scorr & JoRDAN 
May 9, 1817. 


P. S. Each passenger is allowed 25 pounds baggage free. Every lb. over 
will be charged at the rate of 2 cents each 30 miles’ 


Paper Maxine 


The scarcity of books in the eighteenth century can be attributable 
to the difficulty in obtaining paper on which to print them with a 
great deal of accuracy. The following clipping will convey some 
idea of how economical people were urged to be, even with rags. 


RAGS! RAGS!!! 


How the best things grow out of the worst:—Even the bible is made out 
of rags! And yet people will not save their rags! (illegible) Printers, 
Arts, science and records, all depend on rags for support and yet rags are 
thrown away. GREAT people that are REALLY GREAT save rags. Why? 
because saving rags is a VERY LITTLE THING, yet it is a little thing that 
has GREAT EFFECTS. 

Poor people, who are really poor that is people who are not POOR and 
PROUD, save rags, Verily because EVERY LITTLE HELPS. A few pounds 
of rags bring a few pense, and pense feed hungry children. But middle 
people who are above want and below assistance, will not save rags. Then 
let them put the business into the hands of the little folks, children and 
maids. Tell Molly and Betty to keep a rag bag in a handy place—give 
them all the pense that their rags will produce. Their minds are not above 
the business—They will not think of it, they will buy a cap or hat with a 
year’s collection of rags and the rags will make a bible or a book. There 
is a bible and a cap clear gain. Twenty thousand families in Connecticut 
will save twenty thousand bibles and caps. A great saving this for ONE 
year and ONE State. 

P. S. Tell Molly and Betty that the paper makers do not mean to get 
away their dish clouts—after their rags are become unfit for dish-clouts and 
house cloths, they are just as good for paper makers as ever.’’# 


1 Raleigh Register, 1817, July. Printed by Joseph Gale. 
146Taken from State Gazette of North Carolina. June 29, 1792. 
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Crnsus or 1790 


The penalty for failing to make the proper return of the census 
of 1790 was very severe as the following notice will indicate. 


NOTICE 


The several assistants for taking the census in the District of North 
Carolina, are requested to take notice, that should any failures take place 
on their part either by neglect or otherwise, in making their returns, on 
or before the day fixed by law for that purpose, that each one so failing will 
subject themselves to the penalty of 200 dollars. For their convenience I 
have directed my dupity, Mr. Edward Pasteur, of the town of Newbern, to 
receive such returns as may be offered to him from any of the assistants. 

JOHN SKINNER, Marshall 
Perquimans for the district of North 
Feb. 10, 1891. Carolina.’ 


Setitine His WIFE 


N. B. The bill of sale given below is a copy of the original that is in 
the archives of the cort house here and is among other papers that was 
ordered by the Clerk of Cort, to be recorded in the Register’s office, but 
for various reasons these papers were not recorded in the register’s office. 

The reason this one was not recorded in said office the percher of the 
woman, refused to pay the Register’s fees. 


I certify this is a true copy. P. B. Leptin 


This indenture this the 14th day of December Eighteen Hundred & Four 
between Abner Willis of the State of North Carolina & County of Carteret 
the one part and William W. Oliver of the other part Witnesseth 

That I Abner Willis have bargained sold & delivered unto Wil W. Oliver 
one sertin white woman by the name of Marce which is or was formerly 
my wife for the sum of Two Dollars the Receipt I hereby acknoledge My 
Self duty Satisfied. In witness hereof I Place my hand Seal the day & year 


First written. his 

Signed Sealed & delivered Abner x Willis 
in presence of us mark 

Benj. Secraft 

June term 1822 State North Carolina 


Caretet County 4 

Cort of Pleas & Quarter sessions 
I certify the execution of the above bill of Sale was then proved in open 
court by the oath of Benj. Secraft the Subscriber & witness thereto and 


ordered to be registered. G. Rummey, C. C. 
P. S. Iam now living in the house that G. Rumley occupied at the time 


this bil of sale was made. Nee tay dhe 


17Taken from State Gazette of North Carolina, March 11, 1791. 
18 History Serap Book in Historical Commission. 
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In order to prove the authenticity of the above bill of sale the court 
minutes of Carteret County for the said term were investigated and 
the following was found among the probation of deeds, powers of 
attorney, etc. “Bill of Sale Abner Willis to William W. Oliver for 
his wife Mary proved by Benj. Secraft.”’ 

Tt was also found that G. Rumley was Clerk of Court at that time, 
his signature being signed in the Court Minutes. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Roperrt E. Lez: THe Soipier. By Major General Sir Frederick Maurice. 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co. 1925. $4.00) 


This book has many merits. Although written from the standpoint 
of the student of military strategy and tactics, it is enthralling in 
its interest. It deals in no small degree with the character and per- 
sonal qualities of Lee, as well as with his characteristics as a military 
commander. As Chief of Operations on the British General Staff 
during the Great War, General Maurice has enjoyed a peculiar ad- 
vantage over other students of Lee, in that he is able to judge Lee’s 
methods as a soldier in the light of military operations during the 
Great War. In addition to traversing the fifty-two volumes of the 
Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies, Maurice has 
made full use of the important volumes published in 1915: ‘‘Lee’s 
Confidential Dispatches to Davis”; and of virtually all the im- 
portant literature dealing with Lee and his military operations. 
The result is a masterly estimate of Lee as a military commander. 

Maurice is explicit in the belief that Lee “not only espoused, but 
was the main prop of a cause history has proved to have been wrong.” 
Yet he does not hesitate to condemn wholeheartedly the partisan 
Northern historians (e.g. John G. Nicolay) for the “preposterous” 
charge that Lee espoused the cause of the South because of “more 
alluring offers.” He unhesitatingly avers: “He certainly did 
not believe slavery to be an institution for which men should fight 
and die”; nor does he believe that Lee regarded secession as a 
cause worth fighting for. Lee espoused the cause of the South, 
says Maurice, with his father’s words ringing in his ears: ‘“Vir- 
ginia is my country. Her I will obey, however lamentable the 
fate to which it may subject me.” His decision was his attempt to 
answer a question thrust in the foreground by the Great War of 
yesterday: “How far should the principle of self-determination 
be carried?” Maurice categorically repudiates the notion, that 
Lee broke his military oath as a regular officer of the Union; but 
he sets him down as a rebel, which Lee himself acknowledged— 
in the great company of William of Orange, John Hampden, Oliver 
Cromwell, Sir Harry Vane, and George Washington. 
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Maurice is conspicuously fair in his estimate of Lee as a com- 
mander. He clearly points out the risks which Lee took; but shows 
how fully justified Lee usually was in taking risks. In summariz- 
ing his criticisms of Lee, he uses the following words: “Stuart 
should not have been sent off on a wild-goose chase at the beginning 
of the campaign of the ‘Seven Days’; the attack on Malvern Hill 
should not have been made as it was made; the Antietam was, I 
believe, an unnecessary battle; the orders to Stuart before the ad- 
vance to Gettysburg were loosely framed with dire consequences ; 
on two critical occasions Lee failed to control and direct Longstreet 
as a commander should control and direct a subordinate. Of how 
many generals who have commanded for three years in the field 
is it possible to sum up the mistakes committed in so few words?’ 

On the whole, Lee is judged, not in terms of ultimate success, 
but in terms of the fundamental principles of warfare. Judged 
in the light of military genius, Lee withstands all the supreme 
tests. “Lee was never outmaneuvered, save when his army was 
almost incapable of maneuver.” Regarding the campaigns of 1862 
Maurice says that they were “supreme in conception and have not 
been surpassed as examples of strategy by any other achievement of 
their kind by any other commander in history.” And again he says: 
“Tf the campaign of 1862, from Richmond to the Potomac, is a 
model of what an army inferior in numbers may achieve in offense, 
the campaign from the Wilderness to Cold Harbor is equally a model 
of defensive strategy and tactics. Some commanders have excelled 
in the one method, some in the other; few in both, and among these 
few must be remembered Robert E. Lee.” 


ArcHinaLp HenpERSON. 
UNIVERSITY OF NorTH CAROLINA. 


Tuer Pousiic PAPERS oF Wooprow Witson. College and State, Educational, 
Literary and Political Papers (1875-1913). By Woodrow Wilson. Edited 
by Ray Stannard Baker and William H. Dodd. In two volumes. (New 
York and London. Harper & Brothers, 1925. pp. 521, 523. $10.00). 

These initial volumes of The Public Papers of Woodrow Wilson 
contain the more important of Mr. Wilson’s earlier writings from his 
essay on “Prince Bismarck,” signed Atticus and written while he 
was a sophomore at Princeton, until March 4, 19138, when he became 
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President of the United States. Here is reflected the growth of the 
man and the editors speak the truth when they say “it is, indeed, the 
making of Woodrow Wilson that is the subject of these first two 
volumes.” 

The papers, included, as already indicated, represent merely a 
selection from a considerably greater number. The editors thus 
describe the result: 

“But there is here an embarrassment of riches: such a wealth of 
these early writings and addresses that the editors, while able to 
include a large proportion of them, have still been forced to select. 
Mr. Wilson’s three great interests were politics or government, edu- 
cation, religion. We have endeavored to include all of the most 
important and interpretive documents upon these subjects. Where 
he made many speeches upon topics in which he was deeply engaged, 
such as the preceptorial system at Princeton, or the campaign issues 
in New Jersey, we have chosen those which best and most completely 
exhibit his entire thought. To include all of the writings and 
addresses upon these subjects would needlessly overload a work of 
this kind. We have presented nearly all of his papers upon those 
thinkers and leaders who most influenced his thought and career, 
except those essays (as on Burke and Bagehot) which are already 
in Mr. Wilson’s published books. These include the significant 
papers on Pitt, Bright, and Gladstone; Washington, Jefferson, Lee, 
Lincoln and Cleveland.” 

In all, sixty-five essays and addresses are included. Almost all 
of them have already been printed, having been published in about 
twenty different publications including the Atlantic Monthly, North 
American Review, Forum, Political Science Quarterly, International 
Review, Review of Reviews, Independent, and the Congressional 
Record. It is to be regretted that this opportunity was not taken to 
make the collection completely comprehensive and to include all the 
papers of this period. 

The first result of reading these papers is to make the reader 
marvel at the early maturity of their author. Jew sophomores, even 
those who have attained their majority, can write such an essay 
as “Prince Bismarck,” and few seniors can begin to handle such 
a subject as “Cabinet Government in the United States’ either so 
effectively or so thoughtfully. A second cause of wonder is the wide 
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range of the author’s interests within the field of government. Of 
the forty-eight which were written prior to his becoming governor, 
the great majority deal with political questions, and of those which 
relate to educational matters a number are closely related in principle 
to the political ones. 

There are two other things which are to be gathered from the study 
of these volumes. Mr. Wilson’s political ideas were not in any 
sense mere academic theory. On the contrary, the papers furnish 
abundant evidence of his close observation of political tendencies 
and practice, and of his eminently practical attitude towards public 
questions. A second inevitable conclusion is that the course of Mr. 
Wilson’s political development was strikingly even and consistent. 
The threads which run through them all are the principles upon 
which he stood when he entered politicial life and which he held 
throughout the brief but brilliant political career. These papers not 
only reveal the Wilson of 1910 and 1912, but they forecast with 
equal clarity the Wilson of 1917-1919. Like every leader in active 
politics Mr. Wilson was at times inconsistent, but the inconsistency 
was one of detail and throughout his life he was bound and guided 
by a set of ideas, ideals, and principles, from which he could not 
have escaped if he would. And these appear very clearly and strik- 
ingly in these two volumes. 

So varied are the essays and addresses in subject that it is of 
course impossible even to attempt to summarize them here or even 
characterize them asa whole. But any one who followed Mr. Wilson’s 
speeches as President will be on familiar ground. They have the 
same ring; they forecast policies and opinions later widely known; 
they forever give the lie to the widespread notion that Mr, Wilson 
was reactionary in all his earlier years. 

The earlier papers can scarcely be said to have made history. Still 
one can but wonder if one of the senators from Georgia during Mr. 
Wilson’s presidency had ever read what Professor Wilson thought 
and said in the Review of Reviews of Cleveland’s second cabinet and 
particularly of the Secretary of the Interior therein! Here is an- 
other place where Mr. Wilson did not change his opinion. 

The earlier papers on the whole are the more revealing so far 
as respects Mr. Wilson’s political views. This is probably due to 
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their greater length, more special character, and more careful prep- 
aration. From them one might readily have predicted much of Mr. 
Wilson’s public career. 

As for the man, himself, the clearest revelation is of course to be 
found in his address on Lee at the University, which is included in 
the collection. But there is not a paper in the entire collection which 
does not cast light upon the man himself. And he does not suffer 
thereby. 

If Mr. Wilson had written no books and there were no later papers 
than those contained in these volumes, he would be entitled to con- 
sideration as a writer of distinction in the field of the political essay. 
Therein lies the inherent value of these early papers. For the light 
they throw upon the making of a great man they are infinitely 
more valuable. 


J. G. peRovutnac HamitTon. 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


HIsTtoRY OF THE AMERICAN FRONTIER, 1763-1893. By Frederic L. Paxson. 
Boston and New York. Houghton Mifflin Co. 1924. pp. xvii, 598. $6.00. 
The most picturesque and distinctive feature of the history of 
the United States has been the westward movement of its popula- 
tion, driven by depressing conditions in the settled areas and lured 
by the attractions of the open country to the west, until the invading 
tide of settlement finally reached the western limits of the continent. 
Perhaps the greatest American achievement has been the speedy 
conquest and civilization of this vast domain. Wonderful as has been 
the change wrought on the face of the continent, scarcely less so has 
been that wrought on the character of the American people during the 
process. The peculiar frontier environment developed a regime with 
social, economic, intellectual, and political characteristics which 
differentiated it from the old settled area to the East. The peren- 
nial interactions of the ever-receding West and the ever-encroaching 
East have been so significant that an understanding of them is in- 
dispensable to an understanding of American history. The central 
theme of American history is the gradual emergence and eventual 
triumph of a robust American nationalism over sectional interests 
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and antagonisms. The West has been the persistent but shifting 
eenter of sectionalism, although on the whole it has been more influ- 
ential as a nationalizing factor. 

Yet, notwithstanding the pioneer work of Parkman and Winsor, 
the real discovery of the West as an unexplored field in American 
history and the scientific study and analysis of the frontier civiliza- 
tion dates from F. J. Turner’s essay in 1893 on the “Significance of 
the Frontier in American History.” Since that date, a host of his- 
torical pioneers has explored and mapped the field sufficiently to 
justify a synthesis of the considerable quantity of information pub- 
lished in numerous monographs and articles. “To show the propor- 
tions of the whole story” of the westward movement has been the task 
of Dr. Paxson, who has been for twenty years a student of the West. 

The History of the American Frontier recently won for its author 
the Pulitzer award of $2,000 for the best work in American history 
published in 1924. Beginning with the vain attempt of England 
in 1763 to check the irresistible westward expansion of the farmers’ 
frontier which had reached approximately the Appalachian barrier 
and ending with the virtually completed political organization of the 
territory of the United States in the 1890’s Dr. Paxson has traced 
with clearness and accuracy the work of exploration; the motives, 
size, source, and results of population movements; the process of 
territorial and state organization; diplomacy and war; western polli- 
tics and problems such as banking, currency, transportation, mar- 
kets, etc.; and national politics and legislation as influenced by the 
West. Though there are few citations of primary sources, the or- 
ganization and interpretation are Paxsonian. The work of synthe- 
sizing the monographic material has been well done. The result is 
an excellent manual or textbook, distinctly valuable and convenient 
for students and general readers as the pioneer one-volume history 
of the West. 

The fifty-nine brief chapters are monographic in character and in 
some instances are so unrelated as to impair the unity of the story. 
The chapters on Frontier Finance, The American System, The 
Permanent Indian Frontier, Jacksonian Democracy, and those deal- 
ing with the public lands appear most excellent in analysis and 


interpretation. 
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The choice of 1763 for the emergence and 1893 for the disappear- 
ance of the frontier is subject to challenge. The settlement and 
westward movement of Europeans in a frontier environment had 
been in process for more than a century before 1763 and had already 
driven deep the wedge which was so soon to split the British empire. 
By virtue of the frontier, America was America and not Europe 
in 1763 as well as, though to less degree than, in 1800. The back 
country of New England, Pennsylvania, and the Piedmont South 
was already the home of a civilization different in social, economic, 
racial, and religious conditions from that of the seaboard East. 
Clearly there was a frontier West before 1763. Moreover, the fron- 
tier characteristics and problems of a region persisted beyond the 
day of its admission to statehood. Nowhere is reference made to 
Populism or even more recent manifestations of the frontier heritage, 
although the earlier Granger and Greenback phases of the same 
movement of agrarian discontent are discussed. The frontier line 
disappeared in the 1890’s but not the more important frontier pro- 
cess and influence. 

Within the scope of the treatise there are instances of inadequate 
treatment, as the back country-tidewater sectionalism of the 18th and 
early 19th centuries; and of omissions, as the role of the West in the 
movement for the drafting and ratification of the Constitution. 

Dr. Paxson states truly that the frontier may be regarded as a 
line or a region or a process; but that “‘as a process, its most signifi- 
cant meaning is found.” Yet the chief treatment is of the frontier 
as a region. The volume is cumbered with a profusion of unim- 
portant frontier names and details of legislation, Indian treaties, 
machinery of political organizations, ete. The value and interest of 
the work would be enhanced greatly by more of the flavor of the 
frontier, by more information of the daily life, interests, thoughts, 
and reactions of the westerners themselves, and by comparisons and 
contrasts of the various frontiers which certainly differed in charac- 
teristics as well as in time and place. Perhaps it is chiefly in this 
respect that this truly good book fails to be a truly great book. 

The only bibliography which appears is in scattered footnote ref- 
erences to sources, chiefly secondary and by no means complete. 
The high price of the book and the interest and importance of the 
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subject would seem to justify the use of better and more numerous 
maps. The index by Mr. David M. Matteson is adequate in every 
respect. 


A. R. Newsome. 
UNIVERSITY OF NorTH CAROLINA. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE CLAssics: GREEK LITERATURE IN TRANSLATION; ROMAN 
LITERATURE IN TRANSLATION. Selected and edited by George Howe, Ph.D., 
Professor of Latin, and Gustave Adolphus Harrer, Ph.D., Associate Profes- 
sor of Latin, University of North Carolina. (Harper & Brothers 1924. 
2 vols. pp. 642, 630. $3.50 each). 

It is the age of outlines. We have the Outline of History, the 
Outline of Science, the Outline of Literature, the Outline of Art, 
the Outline of Knowledge, and even an Outline of Humor. Why 
wasn’t this work called the Outline of the Classics? 

For essentially that is what it is. The two volumes, one devoted 
to the Roman literature and the other to the Greek, seek to give in 
brief compass and through the medium of translation the best 
that was thought and said in the classical world. The plan of the 
work embraces three features: an outline of the Greek and Roman 
literatures, a body of selections therefrom, and explanatory notes. 

The outline in each volume, while it also serves as a table of con- 
tents, has been so constructed as to provide a sort of syllabus of the 
literature with which it deals. The notes sketch the development 
of the literature, seek to interpret the main currents of classical 
thought, and point out the form used to give the thought expression. 
We are thus enabled to get a sort of bird’s eye view of the march of 
the Greek and of the Roman mind, to follow the trail of human in- 
telligence through the classical ages. It is a long, long trail. Between 
the world view of Homer, who thought it not a thing incredible that 
the gods should need to be propitiated by blood sacrifices, and that 
of Lucian, who set the gods to wrangling over the ferry-hire in 
Hades and to squabbling over the best places at the table, there is 
almost as great a difference as between the world-view of John 
Calvin and of H. L. Mencken. 

Tn their choice of material the editors have been guided, it would 
seem, by the desire to present complete selections whenever possible. 
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They have aimed to produce no mere mosaic of masterpieces, but 
to choose their material in a coherent and consistent order, so that 
the whole may form a logical summary of the thought of the Greeks 
and Romans on the meaning of the world and the problem of human 
life. The Spirit of the Classics seeks to make plain what things 
the Greeks and Romans thought about, what they thought about those 
things, and in what form they gave their thought expression. And 
since classical thought was obviously a development in time, the 
editors have arranged their selections, for the most part, in chrono- 
logical order. As a result of the plan of the work, emphasis has been 
placed upon masterpieces of thought, yet masterpieces of form are by 
no means wanting, “since (as the editors point out) it is eminently 
true of the classics that the criteria of clear thinking and of form 
coincide.” 

In format, The Spirit of the Classics is admirable and pleasing to 
the eye. The editors have done their work carefully and with 
discerning judgment. The translations are all in excellent taste 
and by competent hands. I earnestly commend the work to all 
lovers of classical thought, especially to such as feel unable to af- 
ford the more elaborate and expensive anthologies. 


Cuarwes L. Snmer. 
Denton, N. C. 


HisTory OF THE Lost STate or FRANKLIN. By Samuel Cole Williams, 
formerly Justice of the Supreme Court of Tennessee. (The Watauga 
Press, Johnson City, Tennessee. 1924. pp. 371.) 

In popular estimation the State of Franklin has shared with 
Roanoke Island a place in romantic and sentimental history. The 
“soft and shadowy” veil of time has lain across the tragedy of 
both, and we almost regret to have the stern pen of history invade 
our illusion. The State of Franklin was, however, a very serious 
reality in its day, and Judge Williams has rendered a real service 
to the history of both North Carolina and Tennessee—mother and 
daughter states—in this first elaborate account of the early North 
Jarolina secession. 

It is the most complete assembly of the records of that interest- 
ing movement yet attempted. Dr. Ramsey’s contributions in the 
Annals of Tennessee and The Land We Love, Captain Ashe’s dis- 
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cussion in the North Carolina Booklet, and Dr. Boyd’s account in 
his volume on North Carolina have whetted our appetite for more, 
and prepared us to welcome and better estimate the value of this 
larger contribution. This in turn will quicken our interest in the 
Spanish records now being copied for the North Carolina Historical 
Commission from the archives of Madrid, Seville and Simaneas, 
where thousands of documents have been found that pertain particu- 
larly to the expansion of North Carolina in the west. 

The value of Judge Williams’s work would be greatly enhanced 
by adequate maps, of which there are none. 

At the close of the Revolution North Carolina was both embar- 
rassed and enriched by its public domain. The grant from the 
British Crown embraced the territory from the Atlantic Ocean to 
the South Sea. The royal donor does not appear to have known 
just how much he was giving, but the Lords Proprietors set the pace 
for the old lady in the Hoosier School Master, who told her husband 
when entering western lands to “git a plenty while youre a gittin.” 

Upon the restoration of peace it was proposed to apportion the 
national debt among the states in proportion to population and terri- 
tory, which would have borne heavily upon North Carolina. On the 
other hand her broad acres, extending to the Mississippi, which was 
as far as the Spaniards would let us go, would have sold for enough 
to pay the greater portion, possibly the whole, of her share of the 
debt. Congress was urging that states which had surplus territory 
should cede it to the national government for the common good—a 
more generous contribution than North Carolina was willing to make, 
in possible anticipation of what the “common good” meant in re- 
spect of public lands, as later experienced by the original states. 

The boundaries of her western lands were not well defined, and 
North Carolina had made no adequate regulations for their settle- 
ment. Portions of the territory were wholly unorganized. Scattered 
settlements were made—some in what was supposed to be Virginia 
territory, and others supposed to be in Georgia. They were about 
two weeks travel from the seat of government and their conditions 
so materially differed from the more populous settlements of the east 
that they shared but meagerly in the protection and benefit of govern- 
ment ‘and experienced an undue share of its burdens. This situation 
furnished opportunity for ambitious leaders to inaugurate an active 
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propaganda for the creation of one or more new states in such sparsely 
settled and unorganized portions of the back country. The result- 
ant discontent in these new settlements and the nagging criticism 
of her sister states finally led to an act of cession to the Federal gov- 
ernment at the April session, 1784, of the General Assembly. 
There was, however, a reservation of sovereignty over the territory 
and inhabitants until the United States should accept the cession, 
the time for which was limited to twelve months. This act and the 
inadequacy of its terms in failing to provide for the payment of her 
public debt created such popular discontent in North Carolina that 
it was repealed by the General Assembly at its October session of 
the same year, without waiting for the action of Congress. 

The inhabitants of the deceded territory made the passage of the 
Act of Cession excuse or occasion to assume that North Carolina 
did not want them. They declared their independence, undertook 
the organization of a separate state government with a constititu- 
tion, general assembly, courts and a military establishment, none 
of which was suspended by the repeal of the cession. For a time 
that government sought to administer affairs. An effort was made, 
and very nearly succeeded, to induce Congress to ignore the repeal 
and form a territorial organization or create a new state. But great 
moderation and firmness on the part of the North Carolina authori- 
ties averted civil war and finally prevailed upon the secessionists to 
abandon their organization. The State resumed her lawful authority 
and all opposition to it ceased in 1789. 

A little later a second cession was accepted by the United States. 
A short-lived territorial government soon gave way and the State of 
Tennessee was admitted into the Union June 1, 1796. 

The filling in of these outlines with pertinent and possibly some 
impertinent details, a discussion of motives and policies, of per- 
sonal notes and incidents, estrangements, alliances, feuds and recon- 
ciliations, the processes of settlement and government, Indian trea- 
ties and conflicts, the social, industrial, religious and political life 
of the people, make up the story of the “Lost State.” 

A distinct feature of the book is its biographical sketches, which 
acquaint us with Sevier, Campbell, Cocke, Robertson, Shelby, Tip- 
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ton, Martin, and nearly half a hundred other participants in these 
active movements, and furnish a great storehouse of material for 
students of genealogy. 

We may wish that the writer had realized more fully the difficul- 
ties that beset the statesmen of the young commonwealth, which had 
played so large and gallant a part in the struggle for independence, 
and credited them with higher motives. Recrimination would be 
easy, but not profitable. North Carolina and Tennessee are indebted 
to Judge Williams for the industry and care with which he has 
put together the records of those events which laid the foundation of 
the great State of Tennessee. 


Tuomas M. Pitrrman. 
HENDERSON, N. C. 


THE SOUTHERN PLANTATION. A Study in the Development and Accuracy 
of a Tradition by Francis Pendleton Gains. Columbia University Press. 
New York. 1925. Price $2.50. 


Or that the past must ever win 

A glory from its being far, 

And orb into the perfect star 

We saw not when we walked therein. 

Enchantment lent by the passage of time that influences individual 
memory to reproduce the past as roseate, whatever it may have been 
in fact, no doubt also affects collective memory which, always aided 
by fiction, develops traditions. The tradition of the Southern plan- 
tation, an extensive and detailed study of which Mr. Gaines under- 
takes in this book, is the most roseate connected with the United 
States. It has taken powerful hold of the popular imagination not 
only in the South but in the country as a whole, probably because, 
as the author points out, since the epoch of the plantation “is closed 
and the system passed, it stands as a kind of American embodiment 
of the golden age. . . . On the plain of reality, as it were, we 
gaze across the vale of desire to the heights of illusion, to the delect- 
able hill—and see thereon the Southern plantation.” 

What Mr. Gaines calls the points of concentration of this tradi- 
tion are: the central splendor and surrounding picturesqueness of 
plantation setting, big house, Negro cabins, cotton, tobacco or rice 
fields; a social life of gayety in both races and of elegance in the 
ruling class; vivid characters such as the high-spirited, hard-drinking, 
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hospitable planter, the always-beautiful and accomplished belle, 
the young gallant, the wicked overseer, the faithful Negro mammy 
and humorous Negro story-teller; and idealized relations between the 
races in which the master holds sway in almost providential benefi- 
cence over contented, loyal and devoted slaves. 

Even in the South where this tradition is most familiar and where 
it thrives most hardily, the reader will doubtless be surprised to learn 
in what a large body of literature the Southern plantation figures, 
as well as on the stage and in popular song, all of which Mr. Gaines 
discusses. According to Mr. Gaines, the plantation makes its first 
important appearance in literature with the work of Carruthers and 
Kennedy, and for purposes of convenience the author dates the 
beginning of the tradition in literature from the year 1832 when 
Kennedy’s Swallow Barn was published. The rise of plantation 
literature he thus identifies chronologically with a period of im- 
portance in general plantation history, marked by the beginning of 
a vigorous abolition sentiment, increasing agricultural development 
of the lower South, producing a new type of plantation and modify- 
ing plantation policy in the older States, and the assumption by 
the South of a definitely defensive attitude with consequent rapid 
growth of sectional consciousness. 

Mr. Gaines states that Kennedy’s significance lies in the fact 
that this author fixed the popular attitude toward plantation material, 
throwing over it all the glamor of romance. Later domestic romanc- 
ers of the ’30’s and ’40’s followed in his foot-steps. In the subse- 
quent development of the tradition in literature, the most important 
factor was the wide dissemination of abolition propaganda in which 
the plantation necessarily figured largely, the most noted example of 
which was Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Such 
propaganda was immediately answered by counter literature by South- 
erners defending the aspects of plantation life which the abolition- 
ists had attacked and glorifying even more fulsomely than formerly 
the whole of that life. This period of arraignment of and apology 
for the Southern plantation in literature lasted for about twenty 
years, from 1850 until 1870. About 1870, however, the haze of ret- 
rospect began to gather around the plantation and the abolitionist 
strictures were largely forgotten. Thomas Nelson Page, captain of 
a host of writers about the plantation at this time, appeared to “write 
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the epitaph of a civilization.” But it was Joel Chandler Harris, 
chiefly signficant for his revelation of the plantation Negro in his 
stories of Uncle Remus, who was to usher in “the perfect day of 
plantation literature. “Page and Harris are the most important names 
connected with this later outburst, but scores of other authors North 
and South in the last of the 19th Century found the plantation a 
prolific theme. Well into the first decade of the present century 
plantation literature held its popularity, until the trend of fiction 
veered sharply to realism. But the tradition still persists, mainly 
in the historical novel. 

Though Mr. Gaines considers literature most influential in fixing 
the tradition of the Southern plantation in the popular mind, the 
stage has also contributed, as shown by the popularity of the pre- 
sentation of the purely comic side of plantation life in minstrelsy 
and musical comedy as well as the plantation theme in the “Tom 
shows” and the legitimate drama, this last reaching its flood in the 
nineties. Although Mr. Gaines made no mention of it, it is probable 
that all the legitimate plantation drama ever produced has done less 
to impress the tradition upon the mind of America than D. W. 
Griffith’s moving picture, “The Birth of a Nation.” In popular 
song also the Southern plantation has had wide appeal, as witness 
the wistful melodies of Stephen Collins Foster and others, the “coon 
songs” of the past, and the perennially popular “mammy songs” of 
today. 

After tracing the development of the plantation tradition in litera- 
ture, on the stage and in popular song, Mr. Gaines attempts to de- 
termine the accuracy of its correspondence to the facts of Southern 
ante-bellum life. As might have been expected, here he makes the iney- 
itable discovery that “the tradition omits much plantation truth 
and at the same time exaggerates freely certain attractive features of 
the old life.” He is aware that in a few limited localities such as 
tide-water Virginia, the rice districts of South Carolina and the 
lower Mississippi Valley, there is unmistakable evidence pointing to 
the former existence of an order of life “which approximates in real 
social charm the traditional charm of the romances.”” However, he con- 
siders such communities exceptional, though in the tradition presented 


as typical. 
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One of the most notable discrepancies of the tradition Mr. Gaines 
finds in its complete omission of the Southern middle class. He 
thinks the tradition is accurate, however, in presenting the great 
plantation ideal as dominant in ante-bellum Southern life, but he 
notes, on the other hand, that it hardly suggests the true economic 
basis of that life except in its implication of its precariousness. 
In the question of the brilliance of plantation society with which the 
whole tradition is a-flame, he faces what he calls “the quantitative 
exaggeration,” or the stretching of isolated and exceptional instances 
into a general type. The provincialism of the Southern feudalistic 
society he sees reflected in the tradition, although the traditional in- 
terpretation of this provincialism is that of “splendid isolation.”’ An- 
other serious omission is the scant attention given the influence of 
slavery on the character of the ruling class, while the tradition 
colors with romantic hues certain vices of the Southern feudal lords, 
particularly drinking and gambling. The recreation emphasized 
such a racing and hunting, social festivities, especially those con- 
nected with Christmas and weddings and the humbler corn-shucking, 
rice-beating, hog-killing and the lke he thinks are “played up” 
in the tradition although recreation of this sort was really a po- 
tent condition of life in the old regime. The plantation mansion 
also has been magnified, the “quantitative exaggeration” again. 
The author’s chief objection to the picture of Southern home-life 
given by the tradition is that this hfe actually had a worthier sig- 
nificance than the tradition implies. ‘The home life,” he says, 
“was in essential respects almost unparalleled, nowhere else in this 
Republic was it fraught with richer charm of reciprocal affection.” 
The traditional hospitality has a “singularly substantial basis of fact” 
and is practically unchallenged. 


Among the plantation characters he discussed three main types, 
the old planter, the belle and the Negro. Others are less conspicuous. 
After matrimony, the belle becomes the less colorful plantation mis- 
tress, while the young gallant is less picturesque than his sire. There 
is, too, on the outskirts of the scene, the sinister overseer. In the fem- 
inine types Mr. Gaines discovers an idealism not suggested in the mas- 
culine, though the whole generalization of woman’s character is 
“glittering but thin.” Here again he charges the tradition with 
omission in passing over the many limitations attaching to the status 
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of woman in ante-bellum society and the anguish caused her by the 
lax morals of her men. Mr. Gaines regards the plantation type of 
Southern manhood as inadequate in presentation of both the average 
small planter and the true gentleman of the Old South such as 
Robert E. Lee. “Beside either of these varieties,” he writes, “the 
gentleman of the tradition is rather a tawdry fellow.” The sinister 
character of the overseer is largely based on fact, the mammy, the 
plantation story-teller accentuated, dramatized and conventionalized. 
In characterization of the Negro, his superstitious religious fervor, 
musical ability, humor and irresponsibility, the tradition, says Mr. 
Gaines, chooses only what makes “good copy,” distorting when desir- 
able and omitting ‘at pleasure. 

Race relations as presented in the tradition are highly idealized, 
“benign supervision and happy dependence.” Mr. Gaines calls at- 
tention to the fact that the fundamental quality of these relations, 
ie,, naturalness, the general “absence of any definite inter-racial 
mood,” is omitted from the tradition. The tradition has never 
been able to idealize miscegenation, the great cancer of antebellum 
race relations, and apparently has never tried. Probably this is 
mainly due to miscegenations’s dramatic value, for the tradition, 
though ideal, strongly emphasizes the dramatic. Actual race re 
lations on the plantation, according to Mr. Gaines, though far 
short of the tradition’s idea, in the main were good. The majority 
of slaves were contented enough and well-cared for, “the profes- 
sions of the ruling class were carried out . . . as well as 
could have been expected.” 

Mr. Gaines’s book is a thorough and dispassionate analysis of a 
subject that appeals primarily to the imagination and the heart. 
The effect of his analysis on the tradition itself will no doubt be 
slight, since the imagination and the heart are not greatly concerned 
with reasoned analysis. That the tradition had, indeed, a sub 
stantial basis in fact, despite its inevitable exaggerations, is known 
by every person fortunate enough to be familiar with any of the 
few surviving representatives of that regime. The character of 
these gentlefolk and not the clap-trap of plantation melodrama nor 
the sentimental romance of plantation fiction is unanswerable 
witness to the many excellencies of the old order, for all its stark 
as well as hidden faults. In comparing the tradition of the South- 
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ern plantation with the actual plantation, Mr. Gaines has found 
that a tradition is not histury nor sociology. Indeed, in the course 
of his very interesting research, Mr. Gaines has discovered that a 
tradition is a tradition. 


Netu Battie Lewis. 
RaLeicH, N. C. 


HISTORICAL NEWS 


The North Carolina Historical Commission receives many re- 
quests for early numbers of the North Carolina Manual; Proceed- 
ings of the State Interary and Historical Association; The North, 
Carolina Booklet; and The North Carolina Day Program. These 
publications are out of print. It is requested that any one having 
duplicates of any of these publications send them to R. B. House, 
Secretary of the North Carolina Historical Commission, Raleigh, 
N. C. Any supply thus accumulated will be used to fill gaps in the 
collections of libraries and students, and a distinct service to North 
Carolina history will be rendered. 


During the week of March 18, Dr. Mitchell Carroll died at his 
home in Washington. Dr. Carroll was born June 2, 1870, at Wake 
Forest. He was one of the most noted archeologists in America, 
and the author of numerous books on classical subjects. He founded 
the Arts and Archeology Magazine, of which he was editor at the 
time of his death. In addition, he was a member of the Philological 
Association, the Cosmos Club, and the Arts Club of Washington, 
and recipient of numerous honorary degrees and positions in his 
profession. 


Dean Ford, of the University of Minnesota Graduate School, now 
on a year’s leave of absence to serve the Laura Spellman Rockefeller 
Memorial, was a visitor to North Carolina March 21-23. He 
spent most of his time as the guest of the Department of History 
at the University of North Carolina. 


William Allen White, editor of the Hmporia Gazette of Kansas, 
and the biographer of Woodrow Wilson, spoke in Chapel Hill April 
8, on “Some Cycles of Cathay.” His discourse was on the main 
developments of history into the conditions of the present day. 


On April 8, at the University of North Carolina, seventy-five 
teachers of Social Science, representing all sections of the South, 
met in ‘a Conference of Social Science Teachers. There were addresses 
by notable scholars and public officials. 
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During the week of April 27, Dr. James T. Shotwell, professor of 
history at Columbia University, director of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for World Peace, and author of several notable books dealing 
with foreign governments, was the guest of honor and principal 
speaker at the annual Phi Beta Kappa exercises at Duke University, 
and delivered an address on the subject, “The Challenge to Intelli- 
gence in Foreign Affairs.” He lectured under the auspices of the 
John McTyeire Flowers lectures foundation. On Friday evening, 
April 31, a buffet supper was given at Duke University in honor of 
Dr. Shotwell. It was attended by the history faculties of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, the North Carolina College for Women, 
Duke University, and Wake Forest College. Dr. Shotwell also spoke 
at the Open Forum at Greensboro during his visit to North Carolina. 


On the evening of May 22, the history faculties of the University 
of North Carolina, Duke University, Wake Forest College, and the 
North Carolina College for Women were entertained at a dinner at 
the North Carolina College for Women. 


The John C. McNair lectures on the relation of religion and 
science, at the University of North Carolina for the year 1925, were 
delivered by W. L. Poteat, president of Wake Forest College. He 
delivered three lectures on the general subject: “Can a Man Be a 
Christian Today ?” 


A recent visitor to North Carolina was Chief Justice F. F. Faville 
of Iowa. He visited the University of North Carolina, Duke Uni- 
versity, and the Supreme Court of North Carolina, delivering sev- 
eral addresses on the history and significance of the practice of law. 


Over 130,000 titles of records bearing on the World War have 
been collected by the library of Stanford University, in California. 
The collection was founded by Herbert Hoover. Many of the docu- 
ments will be sealed and kept secret for a period of twenty-five years. 
This collection ranks with that in Paris as a source for historians 


of the World War. 


The annual meeting of the Roanoke Colony Memorial Association 
was held in the Cupola House at Edenton May 7. It was presided 
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over by Bishop Joseph Blount Cheshire. Reports showed that the 
financial status of the Association was good, that the damage to the 
fort on Roanoke Island had been repaired, and resolutions were passed 
requesting the State Highway Commission to build a highway along 
the northern and western border of the Association property on 
Roanoke Island. Bishop Cheshire was elected president, and Dr. 
R. B. Drane secretary and treasure. 


Miss Lois V. Rumph, of the staff of the North Carolina Library 
Commission, is compiling a complete bibliography of North Caro- 
lina. Her list includes not only history but all other classifications of 
publications in North Carolina and about North Carolina. Her pur- 
pose is to compile, first a complete bibliography for the year 1924, 
and to work backwards year by year to the earliest publications. She 
will publish her work by years, in the North Carolina Inbrary 
Bulletin. 


L. H. Jones, 524 First Street, Louisville, Ky., writes the editor 
of the Historrcat Review that it is his purpose to build up a com- 
plete historical library for the Kentucky State Historical Society. 
He is searching for a complete set of the Colonial and State Records 
of North Carolina. These volumes, published under the direction 
of the trustees of the State Library of North Carolina, have been 
distributed widely over North Carolina and throughout the libra- 
ries of the country and the supply available for distribution has 
now become exhausted. Mr. Jones offers to purchase at a good price 
a complete set of these records wherever they may be found, and 
requests information concerning the whereabouts of a complete set. 


Charles Lee Smith, president of Edwards & Broughton Printing 
Company of Raleigh, and a student of history and social science, 
is on a tour through the cities of Europe, studying general educa- 
tional and social conditions. He will be in Europe for the major 
part of the present year. 


The Charlotte Observer published a special edition May 18, in 
commemoration of the celebration of the Mecklenburg declaration 
of independence. The edition numbers 256 pages. It is the largest 
newspaper ever published in the South and contains valuable material 
of a historical and economic nature. 
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It has long been the custom for Charlotte to celebrate the Twentieth 
of May by public exercises. For the year 1925 the entire week of 
May 20 was set aside for a community celebration. A Congressional 
committee attended the exercises officially. There was a pageant 
showing the development of historic Mecklenburg, and thousands of 
people visited Charlotte during the week. 


Among the commencement speakers at the various institutions of 
North Carolina for 1925, notable students of history that delivered 
addresses were Glenn Frank, editor of the Century magazine and re- 
cently elected president of the University of Wisconsin, who delivered 
the commencement address at the University of North Carolina June 
10, and Dr. Alexander Meiklejohn, ex-president of Amherst College, 
who delivered the address at Guilford College June 9. 


As this issue of the Revirw goes to press, it has been impossible 
to obtain full information concerning the history faculties at the 
various institutions of North Carolina for their summer schools, or 
information concerning the plans of the various teachers of history 
in North Carolina. Fragmentary notes of this nature were carried 
in the April 1925 issue. The following gives in full the plans for the 
North Carolina College for Women: 


B. B. Kendrick will teach in the Columbia University Summer School. 

Marjorie Mendenhall will attend the summer school of Harvard University. 

Bessie Edsall will continue, under the direction of the University of Wis- 
consin, her special research in the documents of New Mexico pertaining to 
Latin-American history. 


Florence Smith, supply teacher at the College for 1925, will go next year 
to West Hampton College, in Richmond. 


Mary Wilde Gullander, who is taking her master’s degree at the University 
of Pennsylvania this year, will return to the College at the beginning of the 
session of 1925-26. 

Bernice Draper and C. D. Johns will take a complete vacation. They will 
neither work nor teach for the summer. 

All other members of the Department of History will teach during the 
summer school as follows: 

Vera Largent will give courses on European Backgrounds, the Jacksonian 
Epoch, and Contemporary European History. 

Carolina Heezen will give courses on Historical Material for Primary 
Grades, American History of 1812, American History 1812-1877. 
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W. C. Jackson will give courses on Inter-Racial Relations, Contemporary 
American History, North Carolina History. 


Harriet Elliot will give courses on the National Government, the State 
Government, Contemporary International Relations. 


During the second session of the summer school Ethelyn Dewey will teach 
European History, and A. M. Arnett will give courses in American and North 
Carolina History. 


The following noteworthy articles have appeared in North Caro- 
lina newspapers: In the News and Observer, April 19, 26, May 3, 
10, 17, 24, Nell Battle Lewis has a series of articles on the History 
of the Woman Movement; “Social Life in Old Greensboro,” by Mat- 
tie H. Caldwell, Greensboro Daily News, March 22; “North Carolina 
at Gettysburg,” by Mrs. John Huske Anderson, Raleigh News and 
Observer, April 19; “The Senators and Representatives from North 
Carolina in the Congress of the Confederate States,” by Zeb Vance 
Walser, Greensboro Daily News, May 10; Reprint of the address of 
Cyrus Q. Lemmond on the secession of North Carolina, Greensboro 
Daily News, May 31; “Antebellum Homes of Greensboro, by Nellie 
M. Rowe, Greensboro Daily News, May 31. 


Richard H. Shryock, of the University of Pennsylvania, has been 
appointed associate professor of history in Duke University. He 
will begin his work at Duke University in the fall of 1925. 


The Duke University Press will issue during the year 1925 the 
following volumes: Story of Durham; City of the New South, by 
William K. Boyd; Origin of the Whig Party, by E. M. Carroll; Life 
of John Slidell, by L. M. Sears; Georgra and the Compromise of 1850 
by Richard H. Shryock. 
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THE CAPE FEAR AND YADKIN VALLEY RAILWAY 


By Rouanp B. EUTSLER 


Transportation problems early received attention in North Caro- 
lina. Leaders throughout the State advocated the building of roads 
and the improvement and canalization of internal waterways. Atten- 
tion was focused on east and west transportation as early as 1762. 
In that year, the town of Campbellton, now Fayetteville, at the head 
of navigation on the Cape Fear River was chartered, and roads were 
constructed westward in an endeavor to gather in the products which 
had formerly been moving southward to Charleston over the natural 
water routes provided by the Yadkin, Pee Dee, and Catawba rivers.* 

The natural situation in the State is unfavorable to commerce— 
of its six principal rivers, two flow through South Carolina, three 
empty into shallow sounds, and one only, the Cape Fear, empties 
directly into the ocean. The result of this situation was that there 
were few markets of importance within the boundaries of the State, 
its imports and exports moving by way of Charleston, in South Caro- 
lina, and Petersburg and Norfolk, in Virginia.” 

Constructive work on internal improvements was not begun until 
1815,? although Governor Alexander made definite recommen- 
dations for the undertaking of internal improvement projects as early 
as 1806.4 The stimulus and incentive for actual developments. came 
from, the unceasing efforts of Archibald D. Murphey. Murphey was 
appointed chairman of the Committee on Islands and Navigation 
provided for by legislative enactment in 1815. His grasp of the 
significance of transportation problems in their relation to the 

1Connor, R. D. W., History of North Carolina, Vol. I., pp. 246-248. 


2Murphey, A. D., Memoir on Internal Improvement, 1819. Found in Hoyt, W. H., 


Papers of Archibald D. Murphey, Vol. II, pp. 105-150. : 
3 Dozier, H. D., A History of the Atlantic Coast Line Ratiway; p. 51. 
4Governor’s Message, House Journal, Nov. 19, 1806. 
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economic development of the whole State is clearly brought out in 
his reports and memorials to the General Assembly. Murphey’s 
plans for internal improvement projects were divided into three 
parts: “The first respects the improvements of the Roanoke and 
forming an outlet to the waters of the Albemarle; the second, the 
connecting of the waters of the Yadkin and Catawba with those 
of the Cape Fear; and the third, the improvement of the Tar and 
Neuse rivers, and the inlet at Ocracoke.” These three views have 
as their objects, “first, the directing of the whole trade of North 
Carolina into three channels, each having an outlet in the State, 
thereby securing the growth of our commercial towns; and secondly, 
extending the convenience of inland navigation to every part of the 
State, thereby increasing the value of lands and encouraging industry 
and enterprise among all classes in the community.” 

The significance and importance of these projects, had they been 
fully carried out, could hardly be over-estimated. The General 
Assembly, however, granted only $100,000 up to 1821, and up to 
1835, the beginning of the railroad era, the total funds granted 
amounted to only $219,576.° 

Interest in railway development was stimulated by the appearance 
in 1828 of a series of articles entitled, The Numbers of Carleton, 
written by Dr. Joseph Caldwell, then president of the University 
of North Carolina. This series of articles set forth the advantages 
of rail over canal and river transportation and advocated the building 
of a railway system which would link up the important rivers of the 
State. 

The early railroads in North Carolina naturally followed the 
course of existing trade routes, supplementing and extending the 
existing facilities. The State assumed an important role in assist- 
ing in the construction and extension of these railroads. It pur- 
chased stock, endorsed bonds, and exchanged State bonds for individ- 
ual railway company bonds in order to help finance construction. 
These various roads now form important links in the trunk line car- 
riers operating in and through North Carolina. The Raleigh and 
Gaston Railway Company, chartered in 1835, opened its road to 
Gaston, on the Roanoke River, in 1844, and completed an extension 
8 Murphey’s Report to the Legislature of North Carolina on Inland Navigation, December, 


1816. Found in Hoyt, W. H., Papers of A. D. Murphey, Vol. II, pp. 33-48, 
® Dozier, H. D., A History of the Atlantic Coast Line Railway, Pool. 
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to Weldon in 1852. It made northern connection over the reorganized 
system of the old Portsmouth and Roanoke Company. Both these 
roads are important links in the Seaboard Air Line System. The 
Wilmington and Weldon Railroad Company completed connection 
in 1840 and was at that time the longest railroad in the world. It 
is now the main North Carolina artery of the Atlantic Coast Line 
Railway. The North Carolina Railroad, running from Goldsboro 
to Charlotte, was financed by State ownership of capital stock. The 
properties of the company are now operated by the Southern Rail- 
way under a leasehold. To link up with the North Carolina Railroad, 
the State assisted in the construction of the Western and North Caro- 
lina Railroad from Salisbury to the Tennessee state line by way of 
Asheville. The properties of this road were sold to W. J. Best and 
associates in 1880. It is now leased by the Southern and is a part 
of the Southern’s route, over its own rails, into the Ohio River 
Valley and the Middle West. The Atlantic and North Carolina 
Railway Company was chartered to give the North Carolina Rail- 
road an outlet to the ocean. It was begun in 1856 and completed 
to Beaufort in 1859. It is now leased and operated by the Norfolk- 
Southern Railway Company. The Carolina Central, chartered in 
1873, took over the unfinished properties of the bankrupt Wilming- 
ton, Charlotte and Rutherford Railroad and completed them into 
Shelby in 1874. This road is now a part of the Seaboard Air Line.‘ 

The trend of the development of these early North Carolina rail- 
ways clearly indicates two results: first, that the original network 
covered the important marketing channels within the boundaries of 
the State; and second, that the era of formation of roads into trunk 
line systems linked up each of these roads with a predominantly 
north and south carrier. 

The Cape Fear and Yadkin Valley Railway was another distinct 
effort to effect east and west connection across North Carolina. The 
plans for this system grew out of the early efforts to connect navigable 
waters with interior agricultural regions. In 1815 a project to 
connect the Cape Fear with the Yadkin River by canal was favorably 
reported to the General Assembly. Actual construction was under- 
taken but the obstacles encountered proved insurmountable and the 
"1 For details of State aid and dates of construction of these several roads, see Eutsler, 


R. B., A History of the Cape Fear and Yadkin Valley Railway, ch. I, on file in the Library 
of the University of North Carolina. 
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road had to be abandoned.® The idea of the connection was revived 
in 1832 by the incorporation of the Cape Fear and Yadkin Railroad 
Company for the purpose of connecting the Cape Fear, Yadkin, and 
Catawba rivers by rail or by rail and canal.° Ground was broken 
for the building of this project, but it, too, met with difficulties and 
had to be abandoned.’® The failure of these several efforts, want 
of familiarity with railroad work, and the natural skepticism of a 
sparse population to invest in a doubtful project resulted in the 
cessation of endeavors to connect the Cape Fear with the Yadkin. 
It was not until many years later that it was again planned. 

The Western Railroad, which later became the Cape Fear and 
Yadkin Valley, was chartered on February 14, 1852, for the pur- 
pose of constructing a railroad from some point on the Cape Fear 
River, at or near Fayetteville, to the coal regions of Moore and 
Chatham counties.’ It was not planned, at first, for this road to 
form the east and west connection which had been advocated by 
leaders throughout the State, but rather to provide an outlet for 
the mineral deposits of the lower Deep River section. 

The road early met with obstacles. Stock subscriptions were 
obtained with difficulty so that it was necessary to appeal to towns 
and counties along the line of the road in order to finance the early 
construction.’” But even this aid, which amounted to $200,000, 
subscribed by Cumberland County and by Fayetteville, proved in- 
sufficient to complete the road into the coal fields. Of the total 
distance of forty-three miles, only eleven miles were completed by 
1858.7 The road next turned to the General Assembly for aid,“ 
receiving therefrom material aid in the form of an exchange of 
$400,000 of State coupon bonds for an equal amount of Western 
Railway Company bonds.” Two years later, in 1861, another ex- 
change of $600,000 in bonds was authorized. This latter exchange 
was made for the purpose of assisting an extension to the North 
Carolina Railroad." 


® Chapter 50, Private Laws of North Oarolina, Jan. 15, 1 

1 Descriptive Gazette of the CF & YV Ry. 1889, p. 9. 

11 Chapter 147, Laws of North Carolina, Feb, 24, 1852. 

12 Under authority of a charter amendment, ch. 71, Laws of North Carolina, Feb. 3, 


8 Descriptive Gazette of the Cape Fear and Yadkin Valley Railway, 1889, p. 9. 
832. 


1857. 
13 Chief Engineer’s Report, Minutes of Stock. Meeting, 1858. 
144The General Assembly had been pursuing a policy of assisting in railroad con- 
struction. It loaned money to various roads, bought stock from others, and exchanged 
bonds for the various company bonds. 

1 Ch. 164, Laws of North Carolina, Feb. 7, 1859. 

16 Chapter 137, Private Laws of North Carolina, Feb. 16, 1861. 
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The rebuilding of railways and the extension and completion of 
systems was an important part of the reconstruction policy of North 
Carolina. The Civil War brought out the need of extensive trans- 
portation facilities.’ Steps were taken to better the credit conditions 
of the several roads within the State. In the case of the Western 
Railway, this was the cancellation of the mortgage held by the State, 
effected by an exchange of the bonds held by the State for capital 
stock in the company.’® 

The “carpet-bag rule,” lasting from 1867 to 1875, continued the 
policy of issuing bonds and buying stock to help the railroads. These 
issues, however, were accompanied by graft and very little aid was 
secured by the railroads.’ The Western Railway actually met with 
a loss, when, through an exchange, it received $500,000 in bonds of 
the Wilmington, Charlotte, and Rutherford Railroad Company which 
became worthless when that company went into bankruptcy.’® 

Very little additional construction had been made during this 
period, though the leaders of the project constantly endeavored to 
‘push construction through to a connection with the North Carolina 
Railroad in Greensboro. Efforts, however, were retarded by the litiga- 
tion over bond issues in which the company was involved. But during 
this period plans began to be formulated for an extension from 
Fayetteville to South Carolina and from Greensboro into the valley 
of the upper Yadkin. These plans took material form when the 
extensions were authorized by the General Assembly.” 

A new phase of the State’s interest in the Western Railroad was 
manifested when the General Assembly passed an act permitting and 
authorizing the working of convicts in the construction of the road.” 
The use of these convicts greatly facilitated future construction. 

The next move on the part of the Western Railroad looked toward 
completing the road into the valley of the upper Yadkin. Nego- 
tiations were made with the Mount Airy and Central Railroad Com- 
pany, which had been chartered to build a railroad from Mount Airy 
to some point on the North Carolina Railroad.” The result of this 
move was that a consolidation of the two roads was arranged, this 
~ 37 Hamilton, History of North Carolina, Vol. III: North Carolina since 1860, p. 119. 

18 Ch. 107, Laws of North Carolina, Dec. 20, 1866. 
“ae eee saree eee 
oh gee Rom aca Tats 2s ee 


21 Ch, 127, Laws of North Carolina, Feb. 27, 1877. 
2 Ch. 118, Laws of North Carolina, Feb. 27, 1871. 
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action being immediately approved by the Board of Directors of the 
Western Railroad on the grounds that such a consolidation would 
restore “old lines of trade and social intercourse and rebuild home 
markets.”8 

On the 25th of February, 1879, the Cape Fear and Yadkin Valley 
Railway Company came into existence. The legislative enactment 
which granted the Western Railroad authority to absorb the Mount 
Airy and Central also gave it authority to change its name.”* 

The outlook for the new company was good. Capital stock was 
sealed down fifty per cent in value and the floating debt of the com- 
pany was paid off with funds derived from the sale of $50,000 worth 
of bonds; this move clearing the way for a new bond issue. Only 
forty-five miles, from Fayetteville to Gulf, were completed at this 
date, but construction was immediately pushed forward. Grading 
into Greensboro was completed in 1880 and negotiations were under 
way to start work on the extension northwest of Greensboro and 
south of Fayetteville.” 

There were, however, important events before the stockholders 
convened for their annual meeting in April of 1882. A quotation 
from President Gray’s report adequately explains them and points 
out their significance : 

It will be remembered that in our last annual report, we presented you 
the flattering prospect of the early completion of your road to Greensboro. 
Our bonds sold and forwarded to London for delivery. The iron bought and in 
the course of shipment to the port of Wilmington, and all the preparations 
for laying the track going rapidly forward. The outlook was altogether 
satisfactory and cheering, and we felt that we had at last emerged from 
the clouds of darkness which had so long over-shadowed our cherished 
enterprise, and that we were surely nearing the consummation of our long 
deferred hopes—when, without a note of warning or a suggestion of dis- 
satisfaction, or assigning any sufficient reason for their action, and after 
the delivery of more than half the rails at Wilmington the parties who 
had contracted for the purchase of our bonds failed to meet their obliga- 
tions to the iron men and left us to stand helplessly by and see our rails 
resold to another road. 

This unexpected turn in our affairs swept away all possibilities of ex- 
tending the track beyond its present terminus at Gulf within the year, 


and carried with it our plans for the simultaneous construction of the 
Shoe Heel branch. 


23 Resolution, Board of Directors of Western Railroad Co., Printed in Minutes of 
Stockholders’ Meeting for 1878. 

24Ch. 67, Laws of North Carolina, Feb. 25, 1879. 

2 Minutes of Stockholders’ Meeting, 1880. 
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While we were casting about and devising plans to repair the damage 
sustained by the miscarriage of our contracts in London, a _ gentle- 
man claiming to represent an association of New York capitalists, 
and bringing letters from parties well known and of the highest 
respectability, submitted to Governor Jarvis a proposition for the 
purchase of the State’s stock in the Cape Fear and Yadkin Valley 
Railway, with a view of making it a part of the great trunk line from 
Cincinnati to Wilmington. The magnificence of the scheme, the incalcu- 
lable benefits to accrue to North Carolina in the development of her varied 
resources, by opening up a great highway for three hundred miles across 
her territory, from her northwestern boundary to the port of Wilmington, 
bringing her in direct communication with the great valleys of the Ohio 
and the Mississippi and giving to our own Atlantic seaports the advantage 
of one hundred miles in distance over all competitors for the export trade 
of the vast grain and meat marts of the west, opening up to view the 
possibility of a grander stride in material progress than we had even dared 
hope for in the life of the present generation. . . Every encouragement was 
given to go forward with the enterprise, and every assurance of the hearty 
cooperation of our State authorities and of the people of North Carolina. 
A contract was drawn up between the State Commissioners and the New 
York and Southern Railroad and Telegraph Construction Company, but the 
latter failed to pay over the purchase price within the specified time, and 
so by its own terms, the contract became null and void.” 


The failure of the English firm to take over the bonds left the 
company in a precarious financial position.** The proposed purchase 
of the State’s stock resulted in disappointment to the renewed hopes 
of the company. At this juncture, however, overtures were made 
by J. A. Gray, then president of the road, and a group of associates, 
looking to the purchase of the State’s stock in order that the road 
might be financed by a syndicate of interested individuals. These 
negotiations culminated in an act of the General Assembly authoriz- 
ing the sale of the State’s stock in the Cape Fear and Yadkin Valley. 
The terms of the sale provided that the North State Improvement 
Company*® should make a cash payment of $55,000 for the stock 
owned by the State and the purchase, at par value plus accrued 
interest, of the $30,000 in bonds held by the State.”® This act further 
provided for bond issues by the Cape Fear and Yadkin Valley; the 
State agreeing to accept bonds in payment for the convict labor fur- 
nished to the road, with the condition that the bonds so paid would 


26 President’s Report, Min. of Stockholders’ Meeting, 1882. 

27 Minutes of Stoekholders’ Meeting, 1882. 

233 A. Gray and associates became the incorporators of a company by this name 
(Plan of incorporation of the North State Improvement Company, June 27, 1883.) 

22 Ch. 190, Laws of North Carolina, Feb. 27, 1883. 
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be returned to the company if certain portions of the line were com- 
pleted by specified dates. Authority was also granted to construct 
a line of road into Wilmington. 

The State held 5,500 shares of stock of the Cape Fear and Yadkin 
Valley Railway which was carried on the books of the company at 
$550,000. The sale of this stock at $10 per share to a group of! 
individuals closely connected with and interested in the Cape Fear 
and Yadkin Valley was due in part to a desire to have the project 
completed and in part to the State’s policy of liquidating its invest- 
ments in railroad stocks and bonds.*° 

The North State Improvement Company immediately started 
work on the construction of the road. It contracted to complete the 
road into Greensboro and from Fayetteville to the South Carolina 
line within a year. The Cape Fear and Yadkin Valley gave as con- 
sideration for this construction all forfeited capital stock, first 
mortgage bonds to the amount of $10,000 per mile of road, including 
all road already constructed as well as that to be constructed, second 
mortgage bonds to the amount of $5,000 per mile of road, and fifty 
shares of capital stock per mile of road constructed except that lying 
between Greensboro and the South Carolina line.*? 

When the North State Improvement Company came into posses- 
sion of the Cape Fear and Yadkin Valley in 1883, there were only 
forty-six and a half miles of road in operation, and this in poor 
condition and in need of extensive repairs.** The equipment of the 
company inventoried at three old and one new locomotive, four pas- 
senger coaches, two baggage, mail, and express cars, twelve flat cars, 
six box cars, and a little construction equipment.** 

Construction was rapidly pushed forward: Greensboro was 
reached early in 1884 and train service to that point started on March 
16th of the same year.** Bennettsville, S. C., was reached late 
in 1884, the Cape Fear and Yadkin Valley chartering a subsidiary 
company, known as the South Carolina Pacifie Railway, under the 
laws of South Carolina, to build that portion of the road lying in 


30 Governor Jarvis had inaugurated such a policy on the grounds that the energies 
of the State could be best directed to the extension and improvement of educational 
facilities and the development of natural resources. (See Connor, AH. G., George Davis, 

. 84-36). 
a %1 Contract between CF & YV Ry. and the North State Improvement Co., June 2 
1883; Min. of Stock. Meet., 1884. 

32 Stockholders’ Meeting of the North State Improvement Company, 1885, 

33 Chief Engineer’s Report, Minutes of Stockholders’ Meeting, 1883. 

34 Chief Engineer’s Report, Min. of Stock. Meet., 1884. 
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South Carolina.** Construction northwest of Greensboro was being 
pushed forward. Grading to Mount Airy was completed in 1888 
and track had been laid as far as Walnut Cove.** 

Meanwhile, plans for the extension from Fayetteville to Wilming- 
ton had been materializing.** Wilmington subscribed to 1,500 shares 
of stock on March 1, 1888. Following this, the Cape Fear and 
Yadkin Valley entered into another contract with the North State 
Improvement Company for the construction of the road to that 
point.*¢ 

Plans for an extension to and connection with roads running into 
the middle west had also been in the process of formulation. This 
extension was mentioned as one of the plans of the company in a 
Memorial which it presented to the General Assembly in 1877. In 
1888, President Gray stated: 

Our Atlantic terminus now being fixed, it still remains to perfect our 
northwestern connections and our long cherished dreams of a grand trunk 
line from our own seaport at Wilmington, running diagonally across 
the State from southeast to northwest, to the great valley of the Mississippi 
will be realized.* 

The Norfolk and Western Railway, with which the Cape Fear 
and Yadkin Valley planned to connect in order to effect this com- 
munication into the middle west, considered the proposed connection 
as important and was anxious for its early completion.*® 

Rails were laid into Mount Airy on May 16, 1889. Regular train 
service to that point was instituted on June eleventh.*° 

The advent of the opening of the Cape Fear and Yadkin Valley 
into Wilmington on the seventeenth day of February, 1890, was 
heralded as an event of great importance. An excursion to Fayette- 
ville was given to the business men of Wilmington. The Wilmington 
Messenger published a special Cape Fear and Yadkin Valley edition 
in commemoration of the event. This issue carried news and feature 
articles about the whole territory served by the Cape Fear and Yadkin 
Valley and copies were distributed along the entire route.* 


35 Laws of South Carolina, act ratified Feb. 9, 1882. 
President’s Report, Minutes of Stockholders’ Meet., 1884. 

26 Minutes of Stockholders’ Meeting, 1888. 

37 Minutes of Stockholders’ Meeting, 1886. 

38 Minutes of Stockholders’ Meeting, 1888. 3 

39 Report of the president of the Norfolk and Western Railway, 1888, quoted by 
President of the OF & YV Ry. in his annual report for 1889. 

40° Minutes of Stockholders’ Meeting, 1889. 

4 Wilmington Messenger, March 22, 1889. 
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With the completion of the “Granite Branch” in July of 1890, 
the Cape Fear and Yadkin Valley operated the following properties: 


GREWAL Money, Aymbbashbokeqvayon yee When TP Ghiaye poy 2 ar nee ecient ure 248.26 mi. 
Bennettsville Branch, Fayetteville to Bennettsville, S. C....... 57.28 mi. 
HAClOLyem branch, mG linia xt Ome ECaII SOUL asic /ts ce oiniatersie eee a ale tenes 18.74 mi. 
Madison Branch, Stokesdale to Madison................--+-+- 11.39 mi. 
Granites branch wiVitaeAlry stom Hat mEVOCK win scm ereiciisvete eee sitateta iets 2.02 mi. 
Furnace Branch, Greensboro to Proximity Mills................ 1.00 mi. 
MAIC ACIUSS cretsrcis tee Haters sie ers Spr aiehaa relearn nid eine’. Bias a enee a ler tee wey aes 338.68 mi. 
SLC OLA Cis eate) eealersevete tetscelots tevorentvereieketersrens os elder reverse eaten, errea ites 26.17 mi. 

A MOV RT eerie pith cnt oA REIRSON CE DiC SEC OE Ae 364.85 mi 


The Cape Fear and Yadkin Valley Railway was the shortest line 
of railroad to the head of navigation for large portions of the middle 
and Piedmont sections of the State, extending into the State’s largest 
port; traversing from the coast to the mountains; crossing a great 
variety and diversity of soils; opening up mineral deposits from 
the marls of the east, through the iron and copper of the middle sec- 
tion, to the gypsum, salt, coal, and limestone of the west; connect- 
ing with three great drainage systems, the Cape Fear, the Yadkin, 
and the Dan, and making them tributaries of its current trafic; and 
crossing, at right angles, three great north and south railroad lines.*° 

The company, operating the complete system, returned a net 
income for 1891. Losses were sustained in 1892 and 1893. As a 
direct result of the panic of 1893, the interest on its bonded indebted- 
ness was defaulted and the company was placed in the hands of a 
receiver on May 2, 1894.8 

Foreclosure proceedings were instituted in the United States 
Circuit Court for the Eastern District of North Carolina by the 
Farmers Loan and Trust Company, of Baltimore, trustee under the 
first mortgage bonds of the company. John Gill of Baltimore was 
appointed receiver. The North State Improvement Company, which 
owned $1,608,000 worth of the capital stock and $1,848,000 in 
bonds of the Cape Fear and Yadkin Valley, was also named in the 
charges made. These foreclosure proceedings were consolidated and 
heard together.** 


4 Descriptive Gazette of the CF & YV, 1889. 

43 Board of Railroad Commissioners’ Report. 1891-1894. 

4487 Federal Reporter 392; the bonds held by the North State Improvement Company 
were all second mortgage bonds. 
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Two bond committees were organized. The “New York Com- 
mittee” held a majority of the Series “A” bonds which were covered 
by a lien on the road from Bennettsville to Fayetteville and thence 
to Greensboro, 144 miles. The “Baltimore Committee” represented 
the holders of the series “B” bonds, covered by a lien from Greens- 
boro to Mount Airy, 71 miles, and the series “C” bonds, covered by 
a lien from Fayetteville to Wilmington, 81 miles.* 

The total amount of first mortgage bonds outstanding was 
$3,054,000.*° The amount of consolidated mortgage bonds, a second 
mortgage income bond, outstanding was $1,848,000; this entire issue 
being held by the North State Improvement Company.*7 

George W. Baker, representing the New York Committee, and 
J. W. Middendorf, of the Baltimore Committee, presented to the 
court the question as to whether the road should be dismembered and 
sold by divisions or whether it should be sold and maintained as an 
entire system. The New York Committee favored the sale by 
division. ** 

In two separate decisions, Judge Simonton, speaking for the 
court, stated that the properties should be sold, if possible, in their 
entirety.“8 The New York Committee appealed from the decisions 
of Judge Simonton. The United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
speaking through Judge Goff, reaffirmed the decisions of the lower 
court and stated: 


A connected railroad, one of the length, character, and importance 
of the Cape Fear and Yadkin Valley. involving, as it does, large sums of 
money to its bondholders and to its stockholders, and in which the people 
of the State to which it owes its existence are so deeply interested, should, 
if at all practicable, be kept together as one system and sold. as an entirety. 
The onus is on those who insist that it should be disrupted and sold in 
parcels to show the necessity for it and to make it clear to a court of 
equity that good conscience and fair dealing demand it. Have the appellants 
succeeded in doing this? Giving due consideration to the facts they have 
marshaled, and to the arguments submitted in support thereof, we are 
forced to answer the question propounded in the negative. In proceedings 
of this character, courts will, if at all practicable, regard the railroad as 
an entirety, will decree it to be sold as such, and will prevent its severance 
into parcels, even though it may be subject to partial mortgages.” 


45 87 Federal Reporter 241. 

48 Board of Railway Commissioners Report, 1894. ee . 

4187 Federal Reporter, 394; the Board of Railroad Commissioners’ Report for 1894 
gives the amount of the Consolidated Mortgage outstanding as $1,868,700. 

48 82 Federal Reporter 344. 

4987 Federal Reporter 392. 
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Pursuant to the decree of the United States Court, the Master 
Commissioners sold, on December 29, 1898, at Fayetteville, N. C., 
the Cape Fear and Yadkin Valley Railway properties as an en- 
tirety. Harry Walters, B. F. Newcomer, Michael Jenkins, and War- 
ren G. Elliott, who were all officers of the Wilmington and Weldon 
Railroad, later the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad, became the pur- 
chasers and joint tenants for the sum of $3,110,000.°° 

The complete properties were deeded to the Atlantic and Yadkin 
Railway Company which had been incorporated for the purpose of 
taking over the properties of the old Cape Fear and Yadkin Valley 
Railway.”* 

Negotiations between the Wilmington and Weldon Railroad and 
the Southern Railway culminated in a transfer of the stock of the 
Atlantic and Yadkin to the Southern Railway. Following this, on 
May 13, 1899, the Southern sold back and conveyed to the Wil- 
mington and Weldon, whose name had been changed to the Atlantic 
Coast Line, that portion of the Atlantic and Yadkin lying east of 
Sanford, including the leasehold of the South Carolina Pacific Rail- 
way Company.” The Atlantic Coast Line immediately delivered 
$1,700,000 worth of its own “‘purchase-money”’ bonds to the Atlantic 
and Yadkin for that portion of the road resold to it. The Atlantic 
and Yadkin then issued, on May 15, 1899, $1,500,000 worth of 
bonds. These two issues, amounting to $3,200,000, were then de- 
livered to the original incorporators of the Atlantic and Yadkin 
and were used by them to make the payments due to the court for 
the original purchase.”* 

The Southern owns all the stock of the Atlantic and Yadkin except 
the directors’ qualifying shares. The officers and directors of the 
Atlantic and Yadkin, except for several local representatives, have 
been identical with those of the Southern. To all intents and pur- 
poses, the Atlantic and Yadkin is not, except in name, separated 
from the Southern system. The Southern operated this property 
until March, 1924, when it again went into the hands of receivers. 


5° Investigation by the N. C. Corporation Commission, 1913. 

51 Ch. 98, Laws of North Carolina, Feb. 23, 1899. 

«2 Investigation by the N. C. Corporation Commission, 1913. 
id. 
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A part of this time, from 1908 through 1916, the Atlantic and Yadkin 
was operated by the Southern under a lease. During the other 
intervening years, the company has nominally operated itself.™* 

The details of the sale and division of the Cape Fear and Yadkin 
Valley were investigated by the North Carolina Corporation Com- 
mission under authority of a joint resolution passed by the General 
Assembly on March 11, 1913.°° The essential facts brought out by 
this investigation were: The Wilmington and Weldon wanted to 
secure the Bennettsville Branch of the Cape Fear and Yadkin Valley 
since that branch was in the Wilmington and Weldon’s traffic ter- 
ritory. Difficulty was experienced, however, in obtaining the “A” 
series bonds whose lien covered this branch. It was subsequently dis- 
covered that the Southern already had control of a majority of these 
bonds, but was willing to join in with the Wilmington and Weldon. 
This move took place and it was agreed that the Wilmington and 
Weldon should buy it for joint account.”® 

Mr. Walters, an officer of the Wilmington and Weldon, attended 
the sale expecting to buy the road for $3,000,000 or less. The Bal- 
timore Committee raised the bid over this amount. Mr. Walters 
hesitated and then Mr. Spencer, president of the Southern, put in 
a bid which was quickly followed by a bid from Mr. Walters. A 
second bid by Mr. Spencer was followed by another bid on the part 
of Mr. Walters. Mr. Spencer then moved over and said, “For Joint 
Account.” Bidding ceased and the road was knocked down on Mr. 
Walters’s bid of $3,110,000.°° 

It was soon discovered that the mortgage issued by the Wilmington 
and Weldon had a clause stipulating that all property later acquired 
would be covered by the mortgage. This made it necessary to charter 
a new company to take over the properties of the old Cape Fear and 
Yadkin Valley. This will explain why the Atlantic and Yadkin 
was brought into existence. The idea of changing the name of the 
Wilmington and Weldon to the Atlantic Coast Line Railway of North 
Carolina and absorbing several connecting lines to formulate the 
whole into a trunk line, as had been done in Virginia, had been in 
the minds of the officers of the Wilmington and Weldon for some 
time. In the fall of 1898, the bill was prepared. It was submitted 

54 Corporation Commission Reports 1900 ff. 


55 Joint Resolution No. 48, Session 1912-1913, — 
% Investigation by the N. ©. Corporation Commission, 1913. 
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to the General Assembly and ratified February 24, 1899.°7 The 
Atlantic and Yadkin was not in the minds of the framers of this 
bill but it was seen that the Atlantic Coast Line, the new name 
of the Wilmington and Weldon, had authority to purchase it in 
whole or in part. Accordingly, an agreement was made with the 
Southern to divide the road physically at Sanford.*® 

The Corporation Commission did not draw any conclusions from 
this investigation; their annual report merely stated the findings 
of fact. This investigation, together with the findings of fact and 
the matters of law, were, however, reported to the Governor and to 
the Attorney-General of the State. For some reason, suit was not 
instituted at this time. 

The State was not content, however, to let the matter go longer 
unquestioned. A joint resolution was passed during the 1922-23 
session of the General Assembly authorizing and directing the 
Attorney-General to institute proceedings to dissolve the alleged 
illegal dismemberment of the Cape Fear and Yadkin Valley Rail- 
way in order that it might be restored as an east and west line.*® 

Complaint was instituted in the Wake Superior Court by James 
S. Manning, as Attorney-General of the State of North Carolina. 
The Atlantic Coast Line demurred to the allegations contained in 
the complaint. Judge H. A. Grady, presiding over the Court, sus- 
tained the demurrer on February 8, 1924, on the grounds that the 
charter provisions of both the Atlantic Coast Line and the Atlantic 
and Yadkin gave express authority to make such purchases. The 
case was carried to the Supreme Court of North Carolina which 
sustained the demurrer, rendering a decision on December 3, 1924, 
declaring that the sale and subsequent dismemberment of the Cape 
Fear and Yadkin Valley was legal.®° 

The effect of the Cape Fear and Yadkin Valley, as an independent 
east and west railroad on the transportation situation in North Caro- 
lina, is entirely problematical. Indications are, however, that if 
the proposed connections with the Norfolk and Western had been 
made, “Virginia Cities Gateway” rates from the middle west would 
have been instituted at certain North Carolina points. This, in 


57 Ch. 105, Private Laws of North Carolina, Feb. 24, 1899. 
58 Invastigation by the N. O. Corporation Commission, 1913. 
5° Joint Resolution No. 47, March 6, 1923. 

6188 N. C. 648, 
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fact, was proposed in 1892 when the Norfolk and Western bought 
the Roanoke and Southern, which runs from Roanoke to Winston- 
Salem and crosses the line of the Cape Fear and Yadkin Valley at 
Walnut Cove and at Madison. As the Richmond and Danville, now 
the Southern, would have been materially affected by the installation 
of these rates, it succeeded in having them canceled by giving to 
the Norfolk and Western favorable traffic concessions.®* 

The value and need of direct connections into the middle west 
are apparent. The State Ship and Water Transportation Commis- 
sion recommended, in 1924, the purchase of the old Cape Fear and 
Yadkin Valley, or the procurement of some other direct trunk line 
connections into the middle west. The special session of the General 
Assembly in August, 1924, which was convened for the purpose of 
considering the State’s transportation problems, provided for a 
commission to go into the feasibility and advisability of purchasing 
this road. As far as can be ascertained at this date, the Commission 
has been waiting on the recent decision of the Supreme Court and 
has done nothing since that opinion was rendered. 

The Cape Fear and Yadkin Valley, conceived of as a single 
system, was an important carrier. It was one of the largest inde- 
pendent carriers in the State and carried large volumes of freight 
in competition with the Coast Line and the Southern. It crosses, 
at right angles, three large north and south systems and has direct 
communication with the north and west. It serves an important 
section of North Carolina and should be an important transportation 
agency. 


61 Investigation by N. ©. Corporation Commission, 1913. 
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FORT LOUDOUN IN THE CHEROKEE WAR 1758-1761 


By P. M. Hamer 


At the outbreak of the French and Indian War in 1754, both the 
English and the French sought the friendship and aid of the Cherokee 
Indians. At first the Cherokee gave support to the English, a 
support, however, that was largely nominal, and repeatedly the 
English had occasion to fear that this tribe of Indians would be won 
over to the side of the French. It was to prevent the wavering 
Cherokee from yielding to the wishes of the French, to secure from 
them a more active aid to the English, and in response to repeated 
requests from many of the Indians themselves that a fort be built for 
their protection, that the South Carolinians in 1756 began the con- 
struction of Fort Loudoun on the Little Tennessee River in the over- 
hill Cherokee country. With the completion of this fort by the 
early summer of 1757, it seemed that the English had won a com- 
plete victory. In securing this the superior ability of the English 
to furnish presents to the Cherokee also had great influence, for the 
Indian had come to consider as necessities as well as luxuries, many 
of the goods of the white man’s manufacture and was willing to 
exchange for them not only his skill as a hunter but his ability as 
a fighter. The garrison in Fort Loudoun, under the command of 
Captain Paul Demere after August, 1757, was on the friendliest 
terms with the natives. No longer fearful of attacks upon their 
towns by the French or the French Indians and bountifully supplied 
by Captain Demere with presents and rewards for scalps, the 
Cherokee went in considerable numbers to aid the Virginians against 
the French or in smaller war parties to attack the French or French 
Indians on the Ohio. For some months it seemed that any danger 
to the English from the Cherokee that in the past had threatened, 
had been removed.* 

In the spring of 1758, however, difficulties arose that more than 
a year later culminated in war between the Cherokee and the English. 
Cherokee Indians on the march through Bedford and Halifax 
counties on the Virginia frontier took horses belonging to the white 


1See P. M. Hamer, ‘‘Anglo-French Rivalry in the Oherokee Country, 1754-1757,” in 
North Carolina Historical Review, July, 1925. 
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settlers. The frontiersmen, seeking to recover their property, came 
into armed conflict with the Indians, and both whites and Indians 
were killed. Hostile feeling was aroused on both sides and other 
outbreaks of a similar character occurred. Virginia frontiersmen fell 
upon bands of Cherokee returning to their country, and in the course 
of the summer some thirty of the Indians were killed. Some of the 
Cherokee, though not many, went out to Virginia to seek revenge. 
Efforts were made, however, by both the Virginians and the leaders 
of the Cherokee to prevent the breaking out of a general war. The 
Virginia assembly repealed the act for the giving of rewards for 
Indian scalps, for fear that this was some encouragement to attacks 
on friendly Cherokee by unscrupulous whites. A petition from 
inhabitants of Bedford County, asking that soldiers be stationed 
among them, and that they might “be at liberty to kill and destroy” 
Cherokee warriors engaged in plundering, was rejected by the Vir- 
ginia House of Burgesses. For the Indians, the warrior Woolinawah 
of Toquo, whose kinsman was among the slain, admitted that the 
Cherokee were the aggressors. The little Carpenter and Old Hop, 
influential chieftains of the overhill towns, cautioned their people 
against believing any ill of the whites, and disavowed for the whole 
nation the acts of individuals on the Virginia frontier.” Lyttelton 
offered to the relatives of the slain Indians presents “Sufficient to 
hide the bones of the dead Men and wipe away the Tears from the 
eyes of their friends.’”* 

It seemed for a while that the difficulties had been accommodated. 
Upon the request of General Forbes many Cherokee, the Little Car- 
penter among them, joined the expedition that was marching in 
the fall of 1758 against Fort Duquesne. But these warriors were 
dissatisfied and were of little aid to Forbes. Passing through Vir- 
ginia they had narrowly escaped harm at the hands of the whites, 
and upon arrival at the English camp, General Forbes, so the Little 
Carpenter complained, had not furnished them “so much as with 
a little paint.” Accordingly, two days before the reduction of Fort 
Duquesne, the Little Carpenter and nine other Cherokee forsook 


2 Depositions taken in Halifax County, June 1, 1758, Lachlan Mackintosh to Lyttelton, 
Fort Prince George, June 5, 1758, George Turner to Lyttelton, July 2, 1758, S. O. Indian 
Book, 6:153-162, 152, 164; Old Hop and others to Lyttelton, July 28, 1758, the Little 
Carpenter to Lyttelton, July 29, 1758, Lyttelton to the Board of Trade, Oct. 2, 1758, 
S. ©. Public Records, 28:86-87, 90-93, 79-83; Journals of the House of Burgesses of 
Virginia, 1758-1761, pp. 6, 8, 10. : 

3 Lyttelton to the headmen and warriors of the middle and lower settlements, Sept. 
26, 1758, S. OC. Pub. Rec., 28; 88-90. 
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the expedition, but upon the order of General Forbes they were 
pursued and disarmed. In conference with Lieutenant Governor 
Fauquier of Virginia, however, all differences were adjusted. In 
April, 1759, after his return to his own country, the Little Carpenter 
accompanied by some ninety of his warriors came to Charleston, 
bringing as a present to the governor an enemy scalp. Coldly re- 
ceived by Governor Lyttelton at first, he renewed his pledges of 
loyalty to the English, received the presents that he had hoped for, 
and departed, seemingly well pleased.* 

Nevertheless, in the spring of 1759, reports came to Charleston 
from the Cherokee country of renewed attacks by the Indians upon 
whites and of renewed negotiations between the Cherokee and the 
French. To the overhill towns came the Mortar, a Creek Indian 
very friendly to the French, who was kindly received by Old Hop 
and the Standing Turkey, despite the protests of Captain Demere. 
The Little Carpenter sent a request to his people that no hostile 
action be taken against the English, for he had arranged everything 
satisfactorily in Virginia. But the Little Carpenter’s wish was 
disregarded. A conference took place one night between Moytoy 
of Settico, one of the overhill towns, and the Mortar, and the next 
morning three parties of young men went out from Settico under 
pretense of going hunting, but with the intention of making an 
attack upon the frontier inhabitants of Virginia. Late in April 
they fell upon the North Carolina settlers in the region of the 
Yadkin and Catawba rivers and returned with some twenty scalps.° 

Upon hearing of this outrage Governor Lyttelton sent to 
Old Hop and the Little Carpenter a reminder of their pledges to 
be the friends of the English, and a demand that satisfaction be given 
for the murders committed by the men of Settico.6 This message 
was delivered at a conference between many of the overhill warriors 
and Captain Demere in the guard house of Fort Loudoun. It was 
impossible, the Little Carpenter replied, to secure the surrender of 
the headman of the Settico gang, for he was the kinsman of this 
Great Warrior (Oconostota), a rising power among the overhill 


4 Journals of the House of Burgesses of Virginia, 1758-1761, p. 267; South Carolina 
Gazette, Apr. 21, 1759; Executive Journal of the South Carolina Council, Apr. 17, 18, 21, 
1759; 8S. ©. Pub. Rec., 28:138, 149, 190. 

5 South Carolina Gazette, June 9, 1759; Lyttelton to the Board of Trade, Apr. 14, 
1759, S. C. Pub. Rec., 28:177-188; Paul Demere to Lyttelton, May 2, and 12, Coytmore 
to Lyttelton, May 3, Nathan Alexander to Lyttelton, May 4, 1759, S. ©. Indian Book, 
6:178, 184, 183, 180. 

6S. C. Pub. Rec., 28:215-217. 
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Cherokee. The most that Demere could secure by way of satisfac- 
tion for the murders was a public declaration by the Settico people 
that they were sorry for what they had done, and the surender of 
a number of the scalps which, upon Demere’s order, were buried.” 
The Little Carpenter promised again to do what he could to main- 
tain peace between the Cherokee and the English.® 

‘The more warlike of the Cherokee, however, were not to be re- 
strained. They had an accumulation of grievances. The encroach- 
ments of the Carolina settlers upon their hunting grounds aroused 
their enmity. Soldiers from Fort Prince George, it was reported, 
violated their wives while the warriors were away from home. The 
English did not supply them with the goods that they desired, so 
that they had scarce enough, some said, to cover them from the 
cold. Lyttelton, fearing war with the Cherokee, had authorized the 
stopping of their supplies of ammunition. This was an unfortunate 
decision. Creek emissaries from the French at Fort Toulouse ar- 
rived opportunely in the lower towns, telling of the high regard in 
which the French held the Cherokee and of the goods, ammunition, 
and liquor that they would furnish to them.® 

Discontent, “bad talks,” intrigues with the Creeks, were most 
pronounced among the lower Cherokee during the summer of 1759. 
The people of the middle towns behaved remarkably well.'° The 
overhill Cherokee, after the Settico outbreak, were peaceful until 
they heard that the sending of ammunition was stopped. Then they 
became restless; their discontent was increased by the return of a 
messenger that Old Hop and the Standing Turkey had sent to Fort 
Toulouse; and in early September, the Little Carpenter being away 
and unable to prevent it, the towns of Great Tellico and Settico 
broke into hostile action against the English. Promised ammunition 
by the French for English scalps, they took three scalps in their 
country; that of a pack horse man near Great Tellico, who was 
accompanying a convoy of flour for Fort Loudoun, that of a soldier 
of the Fort Loudoun garrison, and that of a trader living in Chil- 
howee. All other traders in the Cherokee nation, warned of danger, 


7 Paul Demere to Lyttelton, July 10, 1759, ibid., 220-224; South Carolina Gazette, 


Aug. 4, 1759. 

8To Lyttelton, June 27, 1759, 8. C. Pub. Rec., 28:218-220. 
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made their way safely to the shelter of Fort Prince George, leaving 
“their Houses, Horses, Leather and everything they were worth in 
the World, being glad to escape with their lives.” A forceful but 
unsuccessful demand was made for ammunition at Fort Loudoun 
by representatives of all the overhill towns. An attempt was made, 
at the instigation of Ostonaco, to destroy the cattle belonging to 
the Fort Loudoun garrison, but they were gotten into the fort, 
slaughtered, and salted. Parties of Indians were placed at all the 
passes on the way to Fort Prince George, and the Fort Loudoun 
garrison, with flour sufficient to last only fourteen days, was thus 
cut off from the rest of the world. About Fort Prince George Indians 
of the lower towns were lurking, and a messenger with dispatches 
for the governor in Charleston was fired upon."* 

Open war with the Cherokee nation had not begun, and though 
distinctly threatened might perhaps have been averted by a tactful 
handling of the situation. Many of the Cherokee leaders certainly 
did not desire war, if one may accept at face value their professions 
of a desire for peace. At Fort Loudoun, Captain Demere had a 
talk with Oconostota, “the great Warrior of Chote,” who said that 
some of the overhill towns were not guilty of the outrages, and that 
the guilty persons were only the young men of some of the towns 
aroused by French tales of English plans to destroy them and by 
French promises of ammunition and of rewards for the scalps of 
Englishmen. When Demere explained that the ammunition had 
been stopped only because of the bad disposition of the inhabitants 
of the lower towns, and offered to convince him whenever he should 
fix a time and go down to Fort Prince George, Oconostota took with 
him some other warriors and proceeded to that fort, where, however, 
his demand for ammunition was refused. Hearing that deputies 
from the lower towns were going to Charleston to confer with the 
governor, and that they had from the governor a promise that they 
might come and return in safety, Oconostota decided to go with 
them.” 

In the meanwhile, news of the murders in the overhill Cherokee 
country, of the cutting of communication between Fort Loudoun and 
Fort Prince George, and of outbreaks in the lower towns, reached 


4 Maurice Anderson to Coytmore, Sept. 12, Paul Demere to Lyttelton, Sept. 13, 
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Charleston. Governor Lyttelton began immediately to fit out an 
expedition to compel the Cherokee to keep the peace. The South 
Carolina Assembly, called hastily into special session, refused to 
consent to a declaration of war, but granted pay for fifteen hundred 
men to make up Lyttelton’s expedition. The regular troops and the 
provincials in Charleston were ordered to be ready to leave upon 
short notice, and more than a thousand of the militia of the colony 
were drafted for service. Lyttelton wrote to the Catawba and 
Chickasaw Indians and to the governors of North Carolina and 
Virginia asking for their codperation. He particularly requested 
the governor of Virginia to send reinforcements and supplies to 
Fort Loudoun, as the road from Virginia was less difficult than 
the one from South Carolina by way of Fort Prince George.** 

A few days before Lyttelton was ready to leave Charleston to 
undertake the command of this expedition, the delegations of warriors 
from the lower and overhill towns arrived to confer with him. 
Oconostota was one of their spokesmen. They had come, they said, 
from Old Hop “to make the Path straight, to brighten the Chain, 
and to accommodate Differences.” They confessed that outrages 
had been committed by their people, but they claimed that only their 
irresponsible young men were to blame, and they asked that the 
past be forgotten. Beyond this they offered no satisfaction. Lyttel- 
ton rejected their requests and informed them of his intention to 
proceed with his armed forces to their country to demand satisfac- 
tion, and if it should not be given him, then to take it.” 

Lyttelton left Charleston October 26 and proceeded to Fort Prince 
George, arriving there December 9 with fifteen hundred men. He 
brought with him as virtual prisoners more than eighty Cherokee, 
those who had conferred with him shortly before he left Charleston 
and others from the middle towns who had come to him on his way 
to Fort Prince George to assure him of their friendship for the 
English. At Fort Prince George he dismissed all but twenty-eight 
of the leaders. These he kept with him within the fort.” 

In conference with the Little Carpenter and other warriors, Gov- 
ernor Lyttelton listened to their professions of a desire for peace 


18 Lyttelton to the Board of Trade, Oct. 16, 1759, S. C. Pub. Rec., 243-249; Dobbs 
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and presented in turn his demands. He reminded them of the 
treaty that had been made in England in 1730 between the King 
of England and several Cherokee warriors. This treaty had pro- 
vided that if any Indian should kill an Englishman, that Indian 
should be delivered up to the governor to be punished according to 
English law. He then demanded that twenty-four of those guilty 
of outrages on the whites be surrendered to him to be put to death or 
disposed of as he should think fit. Should they refuse to do this, 
he threatened, their warriors would be destroyed and their women 
and children made to suffer and perish from want and nakedness.*® 
The Little Carpenter seems to have made a real attempt to meet 
this demand. Two of the murderers were brought in, but others 
that were taken by the Little Carpenter’s orders were rescued by 
their friends. Others fled across the mountains. It was clearly 
impossible to secure and deliver the murderers without the loss of 
considerable time. Meanwhile Lyttelton’s army was threatened with 
smallpox and was being rapidly reduced by desertions.*’ Under 
these circumstances the governor concluded a treaty with the 
Cherokee on December 26. By the terms of this treaty the Cherokee 
agreed to surrender twenty-four guilty men, equal in aumber to 
the whites that the Cherokee had killed smce November, 1758. Until 
these should be surrendered, a hostage for each one undelivered 
was to be kept in Fort Prince George. In addition, the Cherokee 
agreed to observe the terms of the treaty of 1730, to permit the 
traders to return to their abodes in the Cherokee towns, to seize all 
persons bringing information from the French, and to kill all French- 
men that might come into their country.’* Confident that he had 
made a satisfactory settlement with the Indians, Lyttelton returned 
to Charleston. With him he took three Cherokee murderers that 
had been surrendered. In Fort Prince George he left as hostages 
twenty-one of the most prominent of the Indians that had met him 
in Charleston in Octobe before he had led his expedition to the 
Cherokee country, and to whom he had promised before their coming 
safe passage back to their homes. To the English authorities, how- 
eal Pes eae Gazette, Jan, 12, 1760. The treaty of 1830 is printed in N. C. 
Soar CMe cet e ope es epee es to John Cleland, Dec, 29, 1759, Executive 
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ever, he recommended pardon for the twenty-four guilty Indians 
that, when surrendered, they should be sent back to their people as 
examples of English mercy.” 

Searcely had Lyttelton departed from the Cherokee country before 
trouble again developed. It may well be questioned what was the 
Indian understanding of the giving and taking of hostages. There 
is no doubt that the keeping in Fort Prince George of the twenty- 
one warriors who had committed no acts of hostility against the 
English, but had unwarily placed themselves in Lyttelton’s power 
while seeking to preserve the peace, seemed to them an act of aggres- 
sion that even the Little Carpenter could not satisfactorily explain. 
Nor could he persuade them to surrender those persons for whom 
their warriors were held as hostages. It may be that without the 
incident of the hostages it would have been impossible to keep the 
peace, but the imprisoning of their warriors for what seemed to 
the Cherokee no just cause added fuel to the flame, 

Demands for the release of the hostages were made and rejected, 
and on January 19, 1760, an unsuccessful attempt was made to 
surprise Fort Prince George. That same day a considerable number 
of traders in the neighborhood of the fort were massacred. Shortly 
thereafter parties of Indians from the lower towns, joined by some 
from the middle towns, fell on the settlers of the Carolina and 
Georgia frontier, scalping men, women, and children, and driving 
the survivors for refuge into forts or back to the more thickly settled 
regions. Fort Prince George was invested so closely that it was 
impossible for the men to venture outside it.” 

On the sixteenth of February the Great Warrior of Chote, Oconos- 
tota, came to the river bank opposite Fort Prince George and 
asked to speak to Lieutenant Coytmore, the officer in charge. Two 
days earlier he had asked for the release of the hostages and his 
request had been refused. Now, when Coytmore and other soldiers 
had come to the river, he waved a bridle that he carried in his 
hand. Upon this signal Indians who were concealed under the 
river bank fired upon the whites and mortally wounded Coytmore. 
Prom the surrounding hills they kept up a fire upon the fort all 
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day and throughout the night, but did no damage. The garrison 
returned the fire, subjecting the town of Keowee to bombardment 
by the cannon of the fort. The soldiers were enraged by the wound- 
ing of Coytmore and swore that they would kill the hostages within 
the fort. With difficulty they were restrained from doing this by 
Ensign Alexander Miln, second in command. In an attempt to 
pacify them, however, Miln ordered that the hostages be put in 
irons. The Indians resisted this with tomahawks and knives that 
they had concealed in the house in which they were imprisoned, and 
killed one soldier and wounded another. The soldiers then fell upon 
the hostages and killed all of them. “ . . . and happy for us 
all, that they were destroy’d,”’ reported Miln, “for searching the 
House where they were kept; [we] found a bottle of Poison that 
they had hid under Ground, which we imagined was to poison the 
well.’”?? 

Since the outbreak of the middle and lower Cherokee in the 
middle of January, communications with Fort Loudoun that had 
been reopened at the time of Lyttelton’s treaty, had been again 
completely severed, and for almost a month no dispatches were 
received from Captain Demere. In Charleston it was reported that 
the fort with its garrison was lost.?” About the middle of February, 
however, dispatches were brought in by a negro, Abraham, a good 
woodsman belonging to one of the Indian traders, who had been of- 
fered his freedom as a reward for this service, and who subsequently 
carried messages back and forth between South Carolina and the 
beleaguered forts. The dispatches that he first brought through, dated 
January 26, reported that Old Hop was dead, that the fort was 
supplied with provisions, except flour, sufficient to last until June, 
and that the one hundred and eighty men of the garrison were healthy 
and in high spirits and determined to sell their lives dearly when- 
ever attacked. No attempt had been made to attack the fort prior 
to the writing of the letters and, though the paths were everywhere 
waylaid, all the towns were quiet except Settico whence two parties 
had been sent out against Virginia. The Little Carpenter still pro- 
Miln to Lyelton, Heh 24, 1760,$#0g, 2109a0; GC, Pah. Rast ee eaveree aee 
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fessed much friendship for the English; he blamed the conduct of 
the lower towns in breaking the peace; and he had sent out a party 
to war against the French.” 

The killing of Lieutenant Coytmore at Fort Prince George, how- 
ever, marked a definite break with the English. The massacreing 
of the hostages, some of whom were from the overhill towns, brought 
virtually the whole nation into war against the English. On March 
20 the Standing Turkey, elected emperor after the death of Old 
Hop, directed the overhill Cherokee in an unsuccessful attack upon 
Fort Loudoun that lasted with incessant firing four days and nights. 
Only the Little Carpenter continued loyal. Disapproving of the 
attack, but unable to prevent it, he retired into the woods with his 
family.*4 

Thus the whole Cherokee Nation was at war with the English. 
Such a war had been feared by the English and desired by the 
French, but it came too late to be of any real help to the French 
and at a time most inopportune for the Cherokee. By 1760 the 
French and Indian War in America had been practically decided 
against the French. Fort Duquesne in 1758 and Quebec in 1759 
had fallen to the English, and Montreal was soon to fall. Many of 
the Indian allies of the French had made peace with the English. 
The Cherokee fought their war almost alone. 

To chastise the Cherokee and relieve Fort Loudoun was more 
than South Carolina alone could do. Appeals for aid were accord- 
ingly sent by Governor Lyttelton to the governors of North Carolina 
and Virginia and to Major General Amherst in New York, com- 
mander of the British forces in America. Amherst immediately 
ordered Colonel Archibald Montgomery with thirteen hundred men 
to South Carolina. His instructions were to administer the most 
effectual punishment to the Cherokee and then to return to New 
York. On April 1, 1760, he arrived at Charleston with his troops, 
many of them Highlanders, and shortly thereafter left for the 
Cherokee country. To his own troops he added about three hundred 
and fifty South Carolinians, thus bringing the number under his 
command to about sixteen hundred and fifty. It was planned that 
Montgomery should attack the lower towns while at the same time 
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the Virginians, aided by the North Carolinians, should force their 
way to the overhill towns with provisions for Fort Loudoun. Mont- 
gomery arrived at Fort Prince George early in June and by the 
middle of that month the lower towns had been burned, their fields 
destroyed, a number of the Indians killed and many of them, naked 
and starving, compelled to seek refuge across the mountains.” 

Montgomery marched from Keowee on June 24th to destroy the 
middle Cherokee settlements. By forced marches, the expedition 
proceeded without opposition for fifty-four miles. On the twenty- 
seventh, however, six miles from the town of Echo’e, 7° a large body 
of upper, middle, and lower Cherokee attacked. With difficulty the 
expedition fought its way on to Echo’e. The English losses, regulars 
and provincials, amounted to twenty killed and seventy wounded, 
and it was estimated that fifty Indians had been killed. Burdened 
with the wounded, lacking provisions, and somewhat fearful of 
ambuscades, Montgomery decided to return to Keowee, to Charleston, 
and to New York. During the retreat to Keowee the Indians twice 
attacked but were beaten off. In Charleston Lieutenant Governor 
William Bull, who had become acting governor upon Lyttelton’s 
departure in April, protested “that the Cherokee War was rather 
inflamed, thay extinguished by his vigorous attack upon, his dev- 
astation of, and early retreat from their Towns.” To this Mont- 
gomery replied that his orders had been to chastise the Indians and 
return, that he had chastised them and must complete the fulfillment 
of his orders by returning.** Thus, so far as Montgomery was con- 
cerned, Fort Loudoun was left to its fate. 

Tt had been planned that an expedition from Virginia should 
relieve Fort Loudoun while Montgomery attacked the Cherokee from 
the south. Governor Fauquier appealed to the General Assembly 
to aid Fort Loudoun in the name of humanity and the honor of 
Virginia who had had, he said, perhaps “too great Share in the 
Cause of this Rupture.”’’’ Late in May the Assembly empowered 
the governor to raise seven hundred men in addition to the three 
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hundred already on the southwestern frontier, the whole number 
to be used for the immediate relief of Fort Loudoun. By late in 
June the men were raised, and under the command of Colonel Wil- 
ham Byrd they marched as far as the upper waters of the Holston 
River, too late, however, to codperate with Montgomery, and too 
afraid to march alone against the Cherokee to be of any help to Fort 
Loudoun.”° 

Meanwhile the situation at Fort Loudoun was growing inereas- 
ingly desperate. In March food supplies had become so low that 
the members of the garrison were placed upon an allowance of one 
pint of corn a day. Even at that rate the corn could last only a 
few weeks longer. Since it was impossible to send supplies from 
South Carolina through the Indian-infested country, Lieutenant 
Governor Bull determined upon a scheme to get enough supplies 
into the fort to last until the Virginians should arrive with relief. 
Indian women, Bull thought, were “like others, excessively fond of 
ribbons and paint.” He accordingly employed two men to slip 
through the lurking Indians and carry to Fort Loudoun some rib- 
bons and paint that the garrison could exchange for corn, hogs, 
and fowls. A yard of ribbon, he estimated, would purchase enough 
food to support one man for a month. The two men got through 
to Fort Loudoun in May, and with what paint and ribbons they 
carried Captain Demere bought enough food to supply the garrison 
for two weeks. Many of the soldiers of the fort had Indian wives 
who persisted in bringing food to their husbands despite the pro- 
tests of the warriors. Such supplies were small, however, and corn 
was scarce even among the Indians, or was hidden to keep it from 
being supplied to the garrison. By June the store of corn within 
the fort was so small that the allotment for each person was reduced 
to one-third of a quart a day. 

The fort was constantly surrounded by the Indians so that it was 
impossible to venture outside its walls. On June 2 the Indians 
pretended to have gone away and everything seemed quiet. The 
Little Carpenter warned that this was a ruse. Nevertheless, the 
physician of the provincials and another man ventured out and were 
killed and sealped within one hundred fifty yards of the fort. Fifty 
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men rushed out in an attempt to save them, whereupon the savages 
opened fire from the surrounding hills and compelled a hasty retreat. 
A general assault upon the fort was threatened but did not material- 
ize. The Indians were content to starve the garrison into submis- 
sion. 

On June 4 Captain Demere received his last dispatch from the 
English settlements. It told of the plans to relieve Fort Loudoun, 
but the garrison waited in vain for that relief. From the Indians 
they learned of Montgomery’s destruction of the lower towns, but 
the succeeding days brought no sight of his army nor any news of 
it until the end of June. Then the Indians exultantly reported to 
the incredulous garrison that they had defeated Montgomery and 
compelled him to retreat, that they had taken two drums, a horse- 
load of ammunition, flour and other supplies, “and that they had 
killed and scalp’d so many that their hands were sore; and told other 
such tales, to which the Garrison gave no credit.” To assure them- 
selves that the stories told them by the Indians were false, they 
dispatched a messenger who managed to get by the Indians only to 
learn, upon reaching Fort Prince George, that Montgomery had de- 
parted. The messenger did not return to Fort Loudoun, and as the 
days passed the garrison’s hope of relief grew fainter. Several at- 
tempts to arrange a peace with the Indians were made but without 
success, for they replied that the garrison was starving and would 
soon be at their mercy. On July 7 the last of the bread stuff was 
eaten, and for the following weeks the garrison subsisted on horse 
flesh and such scanty supplies of beans and pork as were brought in 
by the Indian women who risked their lives that their white men 
might not starve. The members of the garrison became sickly and ex- 
ceedingly weak. They abandoned hope of being relieved. For two 
months they had received no word from the English, and it seemed 
to them that they were “abandoned and forsaken by God and man.” 
On the fourth and fifth of August considerable numbers of the soldiers 
deserted, and some of them threw themselves on the mercy 
of the Indians. The whole garrison threatened to abandon their 
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officers and take to the woods, though so weak were they that few 
could have hoped to reach Carolina.*° 

Such was the situation at Fort Loudoun in early August. On 
the sixth of that month Captain Demere held a council of his officers 
and as the result of this an unanimous decision was made “That 
it was impracticable to maintain the fort any longer, and such terms 
as could be procured from the Indians, consistent with honour, should 
be immediately accepted of, and the fort abandoned.”*! Accordingly, 
Captain Demere sent Captain John Stuart with Lieutenant James 
Adamson and some Indians to Chote, the Great Warrior’s town, 
to attempt to arrange terms of surrender. The articles of capitulation, 
signed August 7, provided that the garrison should march out of 
Fort Loudoun with their drums and arms, each soldier with as 
much powder and ball as the officers should think necessary, and 
with such baggage as he might choose to carry; that the garrison, 
provided with some horses by the Indians and accompanied by an 
Indian escort to hunt for them, should march unmolested to Virginia 
or to Fort Prince George; that the sick and the lame of the garrison 
should be cared for in the Indian towns until able to be returned to 
Fort Prince George; and that “the Ford, Great Guns, Powder, 
Ball, and spare arms be delivered to the Indians, without any fraud 
on the day appointed for the March of the Troops.’ 

The next day, August 8, the garrison evacuated the fort and the 
Indians took possession, moving their families into the barracks and 
officers’ houses. Fourteen cannon, eighty small arms, one thousand 
weight of powder, and two thousand weight of ball were taken by 
the Indians from the fort to Chote where a veritable arsenal for 
the nation was established. On the ninth, such of the garrison as 
could march, men, women and children, started for Fort Prince 
George. They were accompanied by Oconostota and most of the 
overhill warriors and they hoped that the Indians meant no harm. 
Such was the account brought to the governor, August 18, by a 
messenger who had left the expedition two miles from Fort Loudoun 
"2 Bull to the Board of Trade, May 6, May 29, June 17, June 30, 1760, 8. C. 
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and hurried on, accompanied by an Indian, Cappy, Old Hop’s son, 
as far as Fort Prince George.”’*? 

More than two weeks passed, and nothing further was heard of 
the Fort Loudoun garrison. In Charleston rumor grew that the 
whole garrison had been murdered; that Fort Prince George had 
been invested by the whole Cherokee nation; that the Cherokee had 
taken Fort Prince George with the aid of the cannon and stores 
they had secured from Fort Loudoun. On the morning of the last 
day of August, a crudely written letter from an unnamed person 
among the Cherokee was found on a stick by the side of the river 
near Fort Prince George and in the letter, among other matters, a 
bare statement that Captain Demere and twenty-three others of 
the garrison of Fort Loudoun had been massacred.** Only gradually 
did the details become known. 

From Fort Loudoun the garrison had proceeded one day without 
mishap to Cane Creek, some ten or fifteen miles away, where they 
encamped for the night. The Indians who had been accompanying 
them gradually withdrew, so that by dusk there were none of them 
present. Next morning, August 10, as the expedition was preparing 
to march, Indians who were hidden in the grass fired upon them. 
Captain Demere was wounded at the first volley. Lieutenant Adam- 
son returned the fire, whereupon the war whoop was raised and 
about seven hundred Indians who surrounded the garrison poured 
in upon them volleys of small arms and showers of arrows. The 
Indians closed in and the greatest confusion existed among the 
whites. Seeing the hopelessness of continuing to fight, they threw 
down their arms and surrendered to the mercy of the enemy. In 
the fight Captain Demere, three other officers, twenty-three privates, 
and three women were killed. Captain Stuart was seized by an 
Indian during the assault and carried across the creek to safety. 
He and those that remained of the garrison, some one hundred twenty, 
were made prisoners. 

When the affair was over the prisoners were stripped and their 
captors carried them to their respective towns, on the way beating 
in their faces the scalps of those that had been killed. Arriving in 
the towns they were beaten and abused with great inhumanity and 
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compelled to dance for their captors. On succeeding nights the 
dancing was repeated, but not the beating. One prisoner was grad- 
ually tortured to death. No further barbarities appear to have 
been committed, except that early in September all of the prisoners 
from all of the towns were brought to Chote and compelled to dance 
before the Mortar and his gang and to join in the rejoicings and 
festivities of the occasion. It seems to have been intended that 
Captain Stuart should be compelled to direct the firing of the guns 
taken from Fort Loudoun upon Fort Prince George. The Little 
Carpenter, however, came to his rescue. With all that he could 
command of worldly goods he purchased him from his captor. He 
lodged him for a while in Fort Loudoun and then, on pretense of 
going hunting, took him, his servant and an old doctor to the camp 
of the Virginians on Holston River.*® Other prisoners were sent 
by the Indians to the French in New Orleans.*® A considerable 
number were ransomed by the South Carolinians in the course of 
the next few months.*” 

In 1761 Colonel Grant laid waste the lower and middle towns, 
and the Cherokee sued for peace. In accordance with the terms of 
the peace, the Little Carpenter gathered from the towns and returned 
such of the prisoners as “were willing to quit the Indian country.” 
The Cherokee agreed to surrender Fort Loudoun to anyone who 
might be sent to take possession of it, but it was not regarrisoned, 
and shortly orders came from England to destroy it.** 

The Cherokee War had been in part occasioned by Cherokee theft 
of horses on the Virginia frontier. After ratification of the treaty 
of peace in Charleston, the Cherokee Headmen departed for their 
homes. Their behavior while passing through the frontier settle- 
ments was “irreproachable notwithstanding some provocation was 

8% South Oarolina Gazette, Sept. 20, Oct. 4, 18, 1760; London Ohronicle, Dec. 16, 1760; 
SN HOE See Pere eee 
8S. CO. Council, Oct. 22, 1760. The various accounts of the attack upon the garrison do 
Bere ae oe ye Care Olek ene one come coos: all Psy 
Creek according to others. A modern writer after an examination of the region believes 
eatscs Cane Crvek. Bee Thon, HI. Cooks “Old Tort Loudoun, tho iret Rnglish Botlement 


in what is now the State of Tennessee, and the Fort Loudoun massacre,” in Tennessee 
Historical Magazine, 7:111-133. 

36 Declarations of Benedict Thoms and Francis Layton, PR.O.,C.0., 5.20. (Library 
of Congress Transcripts.) 

37 Bull to the Board of Trade, Jan. 29, Apr. 30, May 16, June 19, to Pitt, Apr. 
28, 1761, S. O. Pub. Rec., 29:17-28, 95-98, 106, 118-123, 89. 

38 Bull to the Board of Trade, July 17, Sept. 23, 1761, ibid., 124-128, 182-197; South 
Carolina Gazette, Apr. 3, 1762; Egremont to Dobbs, March 16, 1763, N. OC. Col. Rec., 6:975. 
Timberlake viewed ‘‘the ruins’ of Fort Loudoun in December, 1761. Timberlake, 
Memoirs, 30. 
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given them, by worthless fellows, that have stolen from them twenty- 
three of their horses.*? 

The building of Fort Loudoun was instrumental in securing 
Cherokee aid for the English, or at least it kept the Cherokee from 
giving aid to the French, at a critical period in the French and 
Indian War. It did not prevent a Cherokee outbreak against the 
English, but that outbreak came too late to be of any material help 
to the French. Fort Loudoun fell, but the Cherokee were crushed, 
and for some years to come they afforded no effective resistance to 
the westward advance of English settlers, who were soon to cross 
the mountains into the Mississippi Valley, and eventually to take 
from the Cherokee not only their hunting grounds but even their 
towns and their fertile fields. 


3° South Oarolina Gazette, Feb. 6, 1762. 


THE PRISON EXPERIENCES OF RANDOLPH SHOTWELL 


By J. G. pE RoutHac HAMILTON 


Ill. Arsany 


On July 5, 1871, Shotwell was arrested and taken to the Ruth- 
erfordton jail. The following day he was placed in an iron cage 
with seven other prisoners, three of whom were negroes and three 
white murderers. There he remained for more than a month, suf- 
fering even for lack of water with a well in sight. On August 20 
he was put in irons and carried by wagon to Marion and again 
placed in jail. A week later he was taken to Raleigh where after 
conviction following a trial in the Circuit Court of the United 
States, which was a travesty upon justice, he was sentenced to a 
term of six years in the federal penitentiary in Albany, New York, 
and a fine of $5,000. He was then tied with ropes and led through 
the streets of Raleigh to the jail for no reason except the brutality of 
those in control. A few days later he was started for Albany. 
From Raleigh the party went to Norfolk and thence by boat to 
Baltimore, by train to New York and up the Hudson by boat to 
Albany. On the trip he was in charge of a detachment composed 
of a lieutenant, a sergeant, and four soldiers. Accompanying them 
were also a group of special deputy United States marshals who were 
sent along to enjoy a free trip North at the government expense. 

On the boat was Clinton L. Cobb of Elizabeth City, a member of 
Congress. Seeking Shotwell, he professed sympathy, telling him 
that it was generally felt in Government circles that he was not so 
much to blame as the real leaders, but that since he was the most 
prominent of the prisoners, it was necessary to make an example of 
him. But, he went on to say, the matter of a pardon could easily 
be arranged by his making a confession which would implicate the 
leaders of the Klan, particularly those who were prominent in the 
Democratic party. 

He further assured him, with unfortunately some real basis of 
fact, that his party associates had gone back on him, that if he served 
his term he would be prematurely old and broken and would come out 
forgotten. 
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Cobb undoubtedly represented President Grant, and Shotwell re- 
alized it, but, hurt as he was by the failure of his friends to come 
to his aid, he gave no serious consideration to the offer of immunity 
pressed upon him by those who wanted him to follow a certain 
notorious example and “puke.” Rather he decided to meet what 
was before him, 

Arriving in Albany, the prisoners were handcuffed and marched to 
the prison. The approach lay through the park in front which he 
thus describes: 

“This park embraces some twenty or thirty acres in the south- 
western suburbs of Albany, high and rolling, and kept in continual 
good trim by a professional gardener. A broad graveled carriage 
drive winds among the shade trees, down into a little valley, over a 
rustic bridge, and up in front of the Main Entrance of the prison, 
which in the summer time when the lawn is green, the foliage luxu- 
riant, and the numerous flowerbeds in full bloom, might be supposed 
to be some wealthy private asylum, or perhaps a female seminary. 

“But on this chill October morning the trees were leafless and 
desolate, the grass withered, the flowers slain by many a fierce north 
blast; and the Prison,—!! 

“The Penitentiary Buildings occupy six acres of a level plateau 
or ridge at the western end of the grounds. The Main Building 
is a long, two-story brick structure, consisting of a square central 
block, (a story and a half higher than the remainder of the edifice) 
and two wings, one of which is longer than the other. The middle 
block, and each of the extreme sections of the wings, are covered 
by Mansard roofs, giving something of the outline of the three domes 
of the National Capitol. At all the eight corners are battlemented 
towers, which with the heavy cornices, and small round windows in 
the towers suggest the general idea of an arsenal or citadel. 

“On the middle division are four minarets, or spires. This block 
contains the Main Entrance, with a handsome office on the left of the 
hallway, and the Superintendent’s Parlor and Library on the right. 
Back of the ‘office’ is the ‘Guard Room’ which is also the ‘visitor’s 
Reception Room.’ All of the second floor is devoted to the Superin- 
tendent’s residence and is so isolated from the remainder of the build- 
ing that any one brought in blindfolded might live for months with- 
out knowing he was in prison. The third floor, including the in- 
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terior of the high Mansard roof, is the Chapel. Its capacity may 
be judged from the fact that it seats 800 persons, on the floor; besides 
100 or more females in the gallery. 

“The wings are known as the ‘North Wing’ (for females) and the 
“South Wing’ which is also called the ‘Main Hall’ or ‘Male Hall,’ 
which, indeed, is the main body of the prison, as here the bulk of 
the convicts are confined. 

“Back of each wing is a square yard, (that devoted to males hav- 
ing about six acres) enclosed by a thick wall, thirty feet high, with 
a sentry walk on top, whereon the guards promenade all day, armed 
with double barrel shotguns, and repeating rifles, watching the in- 
terior of the square, and ready to shoot down any convict giving the 
least trouble.” 


“Never had Albany Penitentiary looked more gloomy and for- 
bidding that on this 7th day of October, 1871, as our weary party 
first caught the sight of its dull-hued towers, massive walls, white 
and cheerless, and its strongly barred windows, within which all was 
dark and motionless as if eternal silence reigned in the melancholy 
abode. The rain pattered unceasingly from the gaunt and leafless 
trees while the dense fog and mist imparted an unwonted severity to 
the general aspect of the pile of buildings looming on the hill before 
as: 

“From the point of our approach not a creature was visible, but 
as we reached the great iron door, it swung open noiselessly, as if 
by machinery, and when all were entered swung shut with a sullen 
“slam’’! that seemed to echo the words—Gone! Done! And truly 
it would have been in keeping with the place to see written in deep 
black characters over that iron arch the legend from Dante’s Inferno: 


Abandon Hope ye who enter here! 


“God and the Records only can tell to how many wretched souls 
entering here have found it so! To my own heart the sullen bang 
of the shutting gate was a pang whose vividness portrayed it to be the 
deathknell of a last secret hope I must have cherished despite all 
probability, that something would yet turn up to save me from this 
fate. Henceforth there remained but to—Hndure! 
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REMAINDER OF LIFE 
Six Years 
Hard Labor 
Patience 
Philosophy 
Truth 
PRIDE 


“And thus great were the odds; a heavy burden truly for the 
pedestal of Pride, Patience & Philosophy, even though joined with 
Truth! It was a fearful future, and the reality was destined to 
prove even more miserable than my gloomiest apprehensions. But 
to the facts!” 

The interior of the prison, like that of most prisons, was utterly 
cheerless. Shotwell describes it in detail. Living quarters are thus 
depicted : 

“Fach cell is three feet wide, and six feet and one half long. 

“The door is a frame of parallel iron rods, like a cellar grating, 
ora gridiron. The rods have a little more than one inch of interval 
between them; and through these interstices must come all the air, 
the light, the heat, the sound, that the inmates receive, summer or 
winter. Two stoves in each corridor are supposed to furnish warmth, 
and it is possible the upper tiers of cells are comfortable but the 
ground floor rarely gets the chill off of its damp and cavernous in- 
terior even in ordinary wintery weather of that latitude. Of this 
more hereafter. As for light, the lower tiers scarcely know what 
it is, even by day. The windows do not come down nearer the floor 
level than about nine feet, and are some fifteen feet distant from the 
cell doors. In cold weather the glass becomes heavily frosted by 
the steam from so many breaths, greatly obscuring the light. At 
dusk several gas jets are lighted at the side of the lateral wall, but 
are extinguished at 8 p.m. in summer, at 9 p.m. in winter. Except 
in cells directly opposite the jet the light is insufficient to read 
without straining the eyes. 

“The interior of the cell shows four bare walls, white washed, 
(no pictures or other ornamentation, are allowed), a wooden slop 
bucket, an iron rack, on hinges like a shelf, a straw mattress, (or 
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canvas bag, filled with coarse straw) and two blankets; ‘Only this, 
and nothing more’! The walls, floor, and ceiling are all of stone. 

“Viewed on a cold raw day, when but little light penetrates the 
murky windows, this vast human hive—the cells vacant, the iron 
doors thrown back, disclosing the cold, damp, cheerless interior, like 
so many caves in the side of a massive rock—is indescribably 
gloomy. Gloomier still is the aspect of the block, when the inmates 
are within, so that each hole in the wall shows its haggard face 
either crouching at the door-bars, seeking light and heat, or pacing 
to and fro within the narrow limits, like wild-beasts in the circus 
cages!” 


“In giving a description of my quarters, I divide it, like the 
terrible Image that Daniel speaks of, into three parts, Iron, Stone, 
and Wood. IJmprimcs, an iron bed rack, knife, fork, and spoon. 
Secundus, stone, floor and ceiling. Tertius, wooden salt dish, water- 
kit, and slop pail. Add a mattress, a Bible, three blankets, and 
my own toilet articles, and you have the contents of my cell,—‘pres- 
ent company excepted.’ No other furniture allowed ;—at least, 
not as a general thing. The dimensions of each cell are, about, 
seven feet long—the same in height—and four feet in width; or 
just about as long, wide, and deep, as a well-dug grave. Alas! 
how often have they proved the moral grave of many promising 
young men!” 

Having answered the necessary questions for enrollment, he was 
bathed, and furnished with prison clothes, consisting of a shirt like 
a canvas sack, a short jacket, vest, and trousers of gray linsey- 
woolsey, with the jacket made of two colors for identification, and 
a light blue round cloth cap. Assigned to No. 9 cell, he was taken 
to the barber shop where his head was shaved. 

Sunday was his first full day in the prison and his account is so 
full of illustrative detail that a considerable portion of it is quoted. 

“The First Sunday—Chapel Service.—Ugh!’—What does this 
mean! Olang! Clang! Clang!—the peal of the great gong at the 
end of the hall warns every one to spring up, and get ready to go out 
to work. But, No! this must be Sabbath morning, and there 
is no work, save for a portion of the inmates. But each man must 
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get up, roll up his blankets, hang his mattress against the wall, and 
stand by the door, with hand on the bar, ready to stoop and pick 
up his breakfast-dish when the turnkey unlocks the door. 

“The morning is dark, damp, and chilly, and I am more nervous, 
tremulous, and unrested than yesterday, for the sustaining effect 
of excitement and desperation is wearing off. Gladly would I stake 
a full year of my life—however short it may be—for some relief, 
something to quiet my quivering nerves, and aching body—which 
seems in a condition of collapse, from head to foot! But neither 
liquor, tobacco, nor sedatives can be had in prison, and I could not 
even see the surgeon until some time near mid-day. What then? 
Mental resolution must stand for physical strength until help comes. 
I drag on my ill-fitting convict grab, and stagger to the door; 
take in the breakfast pan and almost gag at the sour smell 
of the ‘corned-beef’ hash (merely chopped corned beef, and the 
crumbs and crusts of bread left from yesterday (no potatoes, onions, 
or seasoning) all of which has been stewing in the immense kettles 
ever since midnight; and however palatable while fresh and hot, is 
now in that luke-warm state (the pans for all the convicts are filled 
and set in front of the cells, before a single door is opened; hence 
those first filled, as was mine,—cell No. 9—became perfectly cool 
before eaten) that may be compared to ‘dish-slops.’ With the 
hash, there is given a slice of bread, and a pint cup, two-thirds full 
of a dark-looking fluid, with occasional specimens of parched wheat 
and rye, bits of burnt bread crusts, and perhaps once in a year a 
stray coffee-bean, amid the sediment to show that the stuff is issued 
as ‘coffee.’ Exactly what the chief ingredient is I never ascer- 
tained, but I subsequently learned that it is known as ‘Prison Coffee,’ 
and sells at about one-twentieth per cent less than ordinary bean- 
coffee. I give these particulars thus minutely because the same 
breakfast and dinner are issued throughout the year, and the same 
system of daily coming-and-going is carried on without an instant’s 
variation.” 


“Even as I am thinking of it, the front of the door is darkened 
by the Deputy, who, with the same arbitrary emphasis, notifies me 
to ‘Get ready to go out, and wash!’ Only this and not one word 
more. Clang! Clang!—goes the gong; footsteps rattle down the 
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guard-room stairway ; the jingling of keys is heard, and each overseer, 
beginning at the head of his row passes from cell to cell, unlocking 
the doors, at a rate of speed surprising to a stranger. Within three ~ 
minutes all the three hundred cells are thrown open and the men out. 
The marching line is instantly formed in the following order: the 
man in cell Number 1 steps out about three feet in front of his door, 
folds his arms, and faces towards the big door that opens into the 
yard. The man in cell No. 2, steps out in the same way, walks up 
behind No. 1, and lays his right hand on No. 1’s shoulder. The in- 
mate of cell No. 3 steps up behind No. 2, and lays his right hand 
on No. 2’s shoulder. No. 4 does likewise, and so do all the rest, 
until a line of 80 or more men are thus formed; each with a long 
red slop-bucket on his left arm, and his right arm grasping the shoul- 
der of the man before him. All must cast their eyes in the same direc- 
tion, at the feet of the overseer, who marches on the side of the 
line, 10 steps distant from it. When all are ready, the Deputy taps 
with his heavy cane on the flag stones, and each overseer gives the 
word ‘FORWARD! All step off together, stamping heavily with 
the left foot like soldiers marking time. Filing through the main 
door, along a narrow flag pavement, around three sides of the four- 
acre yard, until the first man of the long line is at the door of the 
work shop. ‘Halt !’—is then the order; ‘Set down your buckets!’ (at 
this all the slop buckets are deposited on a line with the outer edge of 
the side walk); then forward! again, and into the work shops, 
where every man hastens to his bench, takes off his cap and jacket, 
which he hangs under the bench, rolls up his sleeves above the 
elbow, folds his arms and stands mute and motionless, with eyes 
fixed upon the bench before him! 

“Ting!—(No. 1 goes, and washes) ;—Ting/—(No. 2 goes)— 
Ting!—(No. 8 goes), and so on. About sixteen seconds are allowed 
each man to perform his ‘ablutions. The ‘Wash-Tank’ stands a 
few paces from the overseer’s desk, and is supplied with dirty river 
water (I never saw it really clear) from faucets directly over the 
basins. The towel is merely a long band of coarse material, (similar 
to the bagging towels so common in the cabins of the South) on 
rollers; the one towel serving more than a score of filthy faces, one- 


third of whom are black as soot. 
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“Tt was a severe ‘pill,’ when my turn came, to follow to the “‘Wash- 
tank,’ a big, greasy, odorous negro, whom all the soap in Albany 
could not have washed to a decent cleanliness! It happened, (let 
us imagine it accidental, whether or not) that I was placed at a bench 
whereat there was a negro on my right hand, consequently when the 
men were called one after another from the benches, the negro came 
directly before me as above stated. However I went forward with- 
out hesitancy; though taking care simply to dabble in the basin with 
my fingers, (I had already refreshed my face in my cell by pouring 
water from one hand to the other, over my slop-bucket). 

When all were washed, the signal to re-form the long line was given, 
and again the thundering tramp! tramp! tramp! tramp! tramp! 
tramp! echoed within the high-walled court-yard, as the convicts 
were marched back into the Main Hall, and then each man to his 
cell.” 


“In The Chapel. At 9 a.m.—the Hall-Gong clangs—‘One! Two! 
Three! Four! ‘Prepare to go out to Chapel’! Instantly the rattle 
of unlocking the cells is heard and the centipede lines are formed 
as when going out to the shops. But the ‘head of the column’ does 
not lead the way out of the great door. ‘AII ready !’—he calls from 
the top of the first flight of a narrow (2 feet wide) staircase which 
winds, and ascends from one short platform to another until the level 
of the top of the ‘Hall-Room’ is reached—40 feet above the flag-pave- 
ment. Here a double door opens, and another flight of fifteen 
steps ushers the climbers upon the floor of the Chapel, on the third 
story of the central block of the Main Building. 

“Of course the ascent is made in single file—by divisions—closely 
watched by guards stationed at each stair-landing. Every convict 
walks with downecast eyes and folded arms, doubtless presenting a 
novel sight to the stranger privileged to stand at the wicket in the 
Guard Room Door, and survey the multitude of gray-clad convicts, 
of all colors, ages, and sizes drawn up in single lines—waiting for 
the ‘turn of each to step forward and follow his ‘next door (cell) 
neighbor’ up the winding staircase which fairly creaks under the 
weight of so many climbers.” 
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“On entering the chapel, I found it already nearly filled; a broad 
sea of shaved heads stretching from wall to wall, around which at 
regular intervals of ten paces, sat the guards and overseers on 
high revolving stools that permitted them to overlook each and 
every prisoner on the benches. On each side of the pulpit ran a 
six-foot platform, painted orange color, with green wicker settees 
for the guests of the superintendent, and the city visitors, who were 
present. The chapel surprised me at its commodiousness and neat 
appointments; the benches and gallery having a seating capacity 
of 1000 persons, or more, the ceiling lefty, filling the Mansard roof, 
and ventilated by three large rosette-wheels in the dome. The win- 
dows were high, Gothic, and faced with stained wood resembling 
‘grained oak; the walls were grained to resemble marble masonry: 
the floors were painted a dull yellow, or lemon color, with matting 
near the pulpit. The benches were narrow, plain, and painted a 
dull brown to hide the dirt of the convicts’ clothes. Costly gilt 
chandeliers, and wall-brackets, added to the appearance of the cham- 
ber but were of no particular benefit, as there was only one service. 
The pulpit is a plain desk with large crimson cushion, and gilt 
Bible. On the right of the platform is a good-sized cabinet organ, 
which a neat young man from the city voluntarily manipulates 
every Sabbath. He is the son of the Master Machinist connected 
with the institution.” 


“What chapters of vice and crime were displayed, in the plainest 
of print upon the simple head-pieces of these world’s waifs! Yet 
all were not of this class. And perhaps the most affecting sight in 
all the throng, were the youthful, shapely heads, here and there 
amid the brutalized majority, of convicts whose crime had been that 
of weakness under strong temptation or sudden overmastering of 
violent passion, or (in a small number of cases) unjust conviction 
under unexpected circumstances. In the greater number of such 
instances, the convict was taken in his first offense; taken perhaps 
because too honestly clumsy to provide for his own safety, 
as a worse man would. JI shall allude to some of these unhappy 
youths hereafter. At present they are mingled and herded with 
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the gnarled ruffian multitude, and it is hard to disassociate them 
from the rest. Imagine the thoughts working within all these warped 
and distorted brains during the utter quietude of this waiting mo- 
ment in church.” 


“After five minutes waiting, the organist strikes up a rapid 
voluntary, and the Chaplain, descending through a narrow postern 
opening from the Superintendent’s Quarters into the Chapel trips 
lightly up the aisle—shakes hands with Mr. Pillsbury—kneels a 
moment—hops up—pulls off his gloves—unrolls his sermon, and is 
ready.” 

Monday morning Shotwell was set to work in the shops conducted 
in the prison by the Eastern New York Shoe Company which hired 
the convicts at forty cents a day. His first task was trimming 
shoes, one of the most difficult tasks connected with the work. He 
was particularly lacking in any manual aptitude and the prospect of 
being compelled to trim sixty pairs a day was horrifying. 

In the shop no one was allowed to speak nor even to raise the 
eyes. ‘Eyes down” was a fixed rule. Shotwell was placed on a 
bench between what he describes as “a filthy, lousy negro burglar” 
and a Canadian “scavenger.” The working hours were ten a day, 
six days. of the week, and none of the men were allowed to sit. At 
the end of this day Shotwell thought over the situation, and outlined 
rules of conduct which he felt might enable him to live out his 
term. They were to obey the rules, to endeavor to maintain his 
health by trying to keep clean, to hold himself superior to his situa- 
tion, to watch himself that character and disposition might not be 
warped, to attempt to strengthen his intellectual powers. 

Miserable as he was, irritated beyond measure by all the ills of 
a prisoner’s existence, and embittered by the injustice of his sentence, 
he bore constant testimony to the good treatment received from 
prison officials. General Pillsbury, the superintendent of the pris- 
on, was far in advance of his time in respect to prison management 
and he had impressed upon his subordinates the necessity of calm- 
ness and justice in prison discipline. “Albany,” said Shotwell, “is 
admirably appointed and conducted.” General Pillsbury was anx- 
ious that he should secure his release by an application for pardon 
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and the incrimination of other North Carolina Ku Klux, but when 
Shotwell refused he probably liked him the better for it. Constantly 
Shotwell received evidences of his interest. He was allowed pencil 
and paper and blank-books in which to write. General Pillsbury, 
knowing of his desire to read law, secured Blackstone for him, as 
well as other books. Occasional gifts of delicacies indicated his 
interest. 

While in Albany several attempts were made to induce him to 
sue for pardon on the basis of his involving Democratic leaders in 
North Carolina in the Ku Klux movement. He thus describes the 
first one: 

“Sent for by the Superintendent, and taken to his office, where I 
found Lieut. McEwan, the officer who had escorted us from Raleigh. 
He greeted me with the remark that he had come to get me out of 
prison. I looked my incredulity. ‘Yes’—he continued—‘I have 
been to Baltimore, and have seen Judge Bond as I promised you I 
would, and by his advice I went to Washington, and saw the Presi- 
dent, with Col. Carrow and others, and all you have got to do now 
is to give me a statement of all you know and I’ll have you out 
before many days’ &c., &«—Whereupon he unrolled a couple of 
quires of legal paper, and began to point his pencil to take my depo- 
sition. I was much embarrassed—for I saw that my reply might 
destroy the only hope I could have of release sooner than my full 
term of six years—which seems a life time m here; but I presently 
informed him that he was laboring under a mistake—that I had given 
him no reason to suppose me capable of treachery to my late confed- 
erates, &e. ‘Why’—said he, with a frown—‘You told me, you would 
tell me what you knew provided you should not be called upon to im- 
plicate your friends.’ ‘Certainly I did make such remark when you 
found me in my cell—sick, cold, and broken spirited; but as I know 
nothing except what intimately concerns a few personal friends I will 
tell you all that I said I would.’ He then changed his tone, and 
began to counsel me as a friend to “make a clean breast.’ I replied 
that I supposed I could implicate a number of persons, but as they 
were equally innocent as myself—I could not be so base as to get 
them in trouble to get myself out. McK.: ‘Do you suppose your 
friends would do as much for you? They did not stand by you; 
they allowed you to lie in jail among the negroes and vagabonds 
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rather than go your bail; they were afraid to show you any sympa- 
thy; and they would ‘puke’ on you in an instant if they could get 
out of this scrape by so doing.’ ‘I have no doubt?’—said i—‘that 
much of what you say is true: but as for bail—I never tried to ob- 
tain security.’ McE.: ‘But somebody did, for you, and he could 
not get even $3,000.’ ‘Be that as it may, (I never knew of it be- 
fore) the conduct of those of whom I expected better things does 
not relieve me from the oath of the Order.’ McH.: “The Klan has been 
broken up—disorganized—dissolved ; you need not be restrained by 
an oath to a thing which has ceased to exist.’ ‘But we were sworn 
never to reveal the secrets &c. and although the body to which I 
belonged may be scattered, the Order still exists. I wish it did not, 
the day of its usefulness is over; and reckless men may now make 
worse, what is already bad enough.’ Genl. Pillsbury: ‘Shotwell, I 
have no interest in this matter except as between man and man; but 
I’d advise you to confess all, and get yourself free from here; for 
you will find it an hard life.’ ‘I am aware, Sir,—answered I1—‘that 
I am suffering and shall suffer almost a living death as long as I 
remain here; but I shall never purchase liberty at the price of treach- 
ery and dishonor.’ ” 

In July 1872 he recived a visit from Gerrit Smith, who asked him 
many questions about the Ku Klux and finally volunteered to heip 
him, indicating however, his belief that it would be necessary for 
him to show his penitence by confession of guilt and a clean breast 
as to his associates in North Carolina. Shotwell’s refusal made 
Smith declare him “an obstinate young man,” but he did not lose 
interest in him, 

Among the more horrible discomforts of his life in Albany may 
be listed those indicated in the following quotations: 

“May 18. My situation in the workshops at present is to say 
the least a novel one for a Southern gentleman. The tables on which 
we trim shoes are in parallel rows, and each table has four men, 
who stand and work at a ‘knee,’ or heavy block wpon which the shoe 
is held by one hand, while the other drives the trimming tools. 
Now by some chance or other it happens that the men on each side 
of me are negroes—big, greasy, stinking fellows, whose favorite 
amusement is to pick lice off their bodies, and crack them on the 
bench in such a way that I cannot avoid seeing them. Beside these 
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two at my elbows there is another darkey immediately in front of 
me; so that I am like the bread in a sandwich—between Ham! But 
the worst of it is the stench—the odor de Afrique, which when the 
weather is warm—dquite overpowers me. A gale from Ceylon, or 
a tornado in the Spice Islands might sweep the shops without purify- 
ing the atmosphere in the least—at all events not in my 
neighborhood.” 


“Ho die. My cell is utterly in possession of ‘the plague that 
walketh in darkness’—bugs! Every crevice, nook and cranny swarms 
with the cannibal foe! They lie in wait during the day, but no 
sooner do I enter the door at nightfall than they rally in groups, 
battalions, brigades, and pounce upon me, like the African ants 
on a dead lion. Methinks there is a conspiracy between the chinches 
flies, lice, spiders, ear wigs, bed bugs, and every other sort of 
bug, to plebotomize me—aye to drain the last drop from my veins. 

“These knight-errants take for their watch word, H pluribus 
unum—Many on one/—and they advance like an Highland Clan, 


shouting 
Fee! Faw Fum! 


I smell the blood of an Englishmun! 


“T must say, however, that the authorities do all they can to ex- 
tirpate these pests, and the deputy has just told me he will have 
my cell thoroughly cleansed on the morrow. It is curious that 
vermin and prison quarters should be almost inseparable. When 
the enemy once gets possession it is next to impossible to dislodge 
him. 

“June 24. The Hall Master says he obtained nearly a peck of 
bugs from my cell. I suppose that accounts for my being so weak 
lately. I may get a little sleep now, as the cell has been very well 
cleaned, and all crevices plastered with white lead. I feel much 
relieved. 

“These are small matters to mention in one’s journal; but they go 
to show how our time and thoughts are occupied; therefore should 
not be omitted.” 

After about a year’s time, Shotwell was taken from the work- 
shop and made hospital steward. This was a great relief. He 
had much more privacy, was relieved of constant direction of others, 
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and he had nearly ten hours daily for reading and study. That it 
was not a bed of roses is indicated by the following characteristic 
entry in his diary: 

“July 18. <A very disagreeable night. I sat up till midnight, 
and I was rather afraid to leave my brace of crazy men so long as 
they were awake. Indeed until near midnight there was no sleep 
for any of us, as the lunatics were alternately singing, screaming, 
praying and cursing in a fearful manner. Several times the guards 
came up the stairs from the Main Hall to demand the silencing 
of the outcries, but I told them nothing could be done save killing 
them, and there was no ‘Rule’ for that, even in Albany Penitentiary. 
However about twelve o’clock a.m. I went to my cot. The gas was 
turned low, but not so much so that I could not see the other beds. 
Every inmate was quiet, and from the sounds of snoring all were 
asleep. Wearied by repeated night watching, I quickly fell into 
the same condition. It was not ‘so very’ far from being my last 
long sleep. For towards morning I became conscious of heavy 
breathing near my face, and at the same moment heard an outery 
from one of the convalescents. The crazy negro, Johnston, had slip- 
ped his handcuffs, loosened his straps, and slipping down to the 
sinks got one of the twelve-pound iron ‘dumb-bells——which I had, 
as I thought securely concealed! With this fearful weapon in his 
hand, he crawled on all-fours under the long row of cots until he 
came to mine, which was at the upper end of the Hall. He then 
crept upright, and was about to make a catlike pounce upon me— 
perhaps to brain me at a blow with the heavy bolt when simulta- 
neously I opened my eyes, and he was diverted by the ery of the 
men at the other end of the room, 

“T sprang out of bed, and partially dressed myself, while telling 
Jones to arouse old Squire Brown, and two or three of the convales- 
cents. As soon as they were up, I went to the lunatic, who had gone 
to the side of the Hall, and was hammering at a window. Seeing 
there was no use of wasting words I seized him, and the others rush- 
ed in to help me; and their assistance was needed, for the fellow 
seemed made of iron. However we overpowered him, and restored 
his shackles; and strapped him to the bed. During the entire pro- 
cedure he raved and cursed frightfully declaiming against me as 
‘that Damned Steward, whom he meant to kill at the first 
opportunity ! 
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“After this delightful midnight episode I did not feel composed for 
a renewal of my nap; and today I feel weak, sick, and worn out. And 
yet—with these sights and sounds before me—how grateful I ought 
to feel for the mens sano et corpore, the sound mind, in a sound 
body !” 

On Sunday one letter might be written which had to be read at 
the office before it was mailed. Shotwell was soon given freedom to 
write more frequently. His mail, however, both letters written by 
him and those addressed to him, was intercepted in North Carolina 
and this gave him constant unhappiness. Reports appeared fre- 
quently in North Carolina Republican papers that he was about to 
be pardoned in exchange for incriminating evidence against his as- 
sociates and several times he felt compelled to write to the press deny- 
ing the stories. Efforts in his behalf were made from time to time 
but he had almost given up hope when pardon finally came. He thus 
records it: 

“Notwithstanding I invariably assured my correspondents that 
there was no likelihood of my release, and although my journal shows 
how little reliance I placed on the rumors of my release I must 
have cherished a latent spark of trust in them, for when, at length, 
the important document came, it had no such effect on me as is com- 
mon in cases of men suddenly turned loose after long years of ‘Hope 
Deferred.’ Hope, I think, was incorporated among the human 
faculties for the sake of the miserable, the sick, and especially, the 
imprisoned. To all men it is a good gift, but to the wretched and 
the prisoner it is the mainspring of life. Without it one-half of 
mankind would seek self destruction before attaining the age of 40 
years; and four-fifths of those who survived that age would end life 
in a similar manner. Hope acts as the safety-valve of human suffer- 
ing—raising the spirits to a living temperature even amid circum- 
stances when all earthly surroundings seem created for our special 
destruction, loss, suffering, and self-immolation! Surely there had 
been little to keep alive my spirits during the long period of my 
sojourn within the walls of Albany Penitentiary; yet now that my 
days therein were to terminate it seemed as much a matter of course 
as if I had been expecting to stay the even 800 days, and no more. 
Capt. Pillsbury seems to have expected a scene, as he called me down 


into his private parlor and mysteriously closed the door before draw- 
4 
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ing from his pocket the official document which was to unlock the outer 
gate. But I did not tremble, nor weep, nor break down, nor make 
a scene, but simply remarked, that I was rather surprised to see it, 
though I supposed they would get tired of keeping me, after awhile. 
He laughed and said he was sorry to lose me, on some accounts, 
for he didn’t know where to get a good man to take my place as 
steward of the Hospital. 

“The Paper given me was a large double sheet of parchment, sealed 
with the ‘Great Seal’ of the ‘Universal Yankee Nation,’ and signed 
by the autograph of Ulysses (Hiram) S. Grant; countersigned by 
J. C. Bancroft Davis, Acting Assistant Secretary of State. It an- 
nounced that whereas one R. A. S. had been (convicted of conspiracy 
[against what]) and whereas he has ‘now been imprisoned more 
than two years,’ therefore, ‘be it known that in consideration of 
the premises, and divers other good and sufficient reasons, me there- 
unto moving’—do ‘hereby grant full and unconditional pardon’— 
etc., ete. 

‘But mark! “Done at the City of Washington this ninth day of 
August 1873,’ ete., ete.—nearly one month ago!—Think of it!” 

Thus on August 25, 1873, the prison experiences of Randolph 
Shotwell ended. 


SOME NORTH CAROLINA TRACTS OF THE 
18TH CENTURY: IV & V 


By Wix1Am K. Boyp, of Duke University 


uve 


Henry McCurton’s “Miscernanrous REPRESENTATIONS 
RELATIVE TO Our Concerns In AMERICA” 


(1761) 


The idea of stamp duties as a means of revenue in the American 
colonies did not originate with George Grenville. It had, in fact, 
been recommended a number of times before the framing of the 
Stamp Act of 1765. The measure was suggested by Archibald Cum- 
mings, a custom official of Boston, in 1716 and 1717, and he recurred 
to it again in 1722. Stamp duties were also recommended in 1728 
and 1742 by Sir William Keith, sometime Deputy Governor of 
Pennsylvania, and that the policy was seriously considered in the 
latter year is evident from the fact that Governor Clinton of New 
York advised against it. At the time of the Seven Years War, the 
levy of stamp duties was seriously contemplated by the Newcastle 
ministry; William Pitt favored such a policy, as did also Governor 
Sharpe of Maryland. However, the individual to whom George 
Grenville was especially indebted for the policy made famous by 
the Stamp Act was Henry McCulloh, a holder of vast tracts of land 
in North Carolina and once a special agent of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the Carolinas. 

McCulloh was a typical adventurer in the realm of colonial politics 
and economics. He is said to have been a merchant of London, 
and his home was at Turnham Green, Middlesex County. He 
probably became interested in North Carolina through his relations 
with Gabriel Johnston, to whom he advanced considerable sums of 
money between 1726 and 1733; indeed, when Johnston, in the latter 
year, was appointed Governor of North Carolina, McCulloh loaned 
him the funds to pay for his commission and to purchase the equip- 
ment necessary for his new station in life. In the meantime, McCulloh 
developed an interest in general questions of public administration 
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and in 17338, his name appears in the Treasury Records. Then five 
years later, in 1738, he presented to the Treasury two memorials 
concerning the evils in the quit rent and land system of North 
Carolina, and asked to be employed to correct abuses and make im- 
provements. These memorials came at an opportune time, for his 
Majesty’s Government had not been able to secure satisfactory legis- 
lation on quit rents from the Carolina Assemblies nor to break up 
land speculations by the official classes. It was therefore decided 
to send McCulloh as a special representative of the Crown with 
power to reform the administration of the land offices and to bring 
about better methods in the collection of the rents in North Carolina 
and South Carolina. He arrived in the latter colony in March, 
1741, and in September proceeded to North Carolina. It is not 
necessary here to give an account of his mission, save to note that 
it was a failure; he antagonized the official classes in both provinces 
and he did not secure the codperation of the Assemblies. In 1747 
he returned to England after an extended tour of other colonies. 
His experience in the Carolinas stimulated his interest in questions 
of colonial administration. In England he defended the protest 
of the Albemarle counties of North Carolina against the act of 1746, 
which had reduced their representation. He seems also to have 
been appointed naval officer at Cape Breton, an office which was 
vacated after the return of Cape Breton to the French in 1748. 
A few years later, specifically in 1753, he applied to Lord Halifax 
and the Duke of Newcastle for an appointment either as Secretary 
of North Carolina or Naval Officer for the Lower James River 
District. The former appointment he received in 1754, and in 
the same year, his friend Arthur Dobbs becoming Governor of 
the province, he was also appointed a member of the Council and 
appeared in that body in March 1755. However, he did not long 
remain in North Carolina; he probably returned to England in the 
same year to attend to business relating to his land grants. Certainly 
he was there in 1761, for in that year he sent his son, Henry Eustace 
McCulloh, to North Carolina to represent his business interests in 
the colony. 

McCulloh’s deepest interest in the New World was that of a land 
speculator. In 1737 the Crown delivered to Murray Crymble and 
James Huey, trustees for McCulloh, warrants for 1,200,000 acres 
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in North Carolina, on condition that 6,000 foreign Protestants should 
be colonized. In 1745 the lands were surveyed in tracts of 100,000 
acres, which lay on the upper Pee Dee, Cape Fear, and Neuse 
rivers. Two of the tracts were assigned to John Selwyn and two 
to Arthur Dobbs, later to be Governor of the province. All grantees 
were exempt from quit rents until 1756, by which time it was ex- 
pected that settlements would be completed. Quite naturally there 
were difficulties in administration. It was found that 475,000 acres 
were included in the Granville District, and in 1755 a compromise 
was reached by which McCulloh was to become the tenant of Gren- 
ville, paying him an annual lump sum until 1760, and thereafter 
four shillings per hundred acres for land actually settled, and re- 
leasing all claims to land not settled. This was the business that 
probably caused MeCulloh to return to England in 1755. With the 
Crown, also, there were difficulties. By 1754 the number of settlers 
was only 854, instead of the thousands contemplated in 1737, but on 
account of the Cherokee War the period at which quit rents were to 
be paid was extended to 1760. There was some delay in carrying out 
this agreement, but in 1762 it was decided that McCulloh and his 
associates should retain the lands actually colonized at the rate of 
200 acres for each settler, and that they should surrender all claim 
for the remainder. But when commissioners began to make a census 
of the settlers, they met bitter opposition, for many who lived near the 
South Carolina line claimed land under grants from that province, 
and others produced grants from the North Carolina land office. In 
Anson County the authority of the sheriff was invoked by the com- 
missioners, but such was the temper of the people that all effort 
to apportion lands between the Crown and McCulloh failed. During 
the Revolution all property rights of McCulloh to lands in North 
Carolina were confiscated. 

Such are the broad outlines of McCulloh’s relations with the Caro- 
linas. His experiences and observations caused him to think 
seriously concerning two problems of imperial administration. The 
first was the need of a stable colonial currency; so in 1755 he sub- 
mitted to the Earl of Halifax a bill for creating and issuing bills 
of credit under the denomination of exchequer bills of Union for 
general use in His Majesty’s colonies. If this measure had been 
adopted, it would not only have solved the practical currency prob- 
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lems of the Seven Years War in America, but might have driven 
from circulation colonial currency. The other problem which con- 
cerned him was that of the terms of the peace that followed the 
war. This was the subject of a memorial submitted in 1761 to the 
Earl of Bute, entitled Miscellaneous Representations Relatiwe to 
Our Concerns in America. Its theme is that England should not 
be satisfied with taking from the French merely Canada or Guada- 
loupe, for Canada would be a liability if Louisiana remained a 
French possession and Guadaloupe a hindrance to mercantilist ideas 
of trade unless the neighboring neutral islands were also acquired. 
As this meant that England, under terms of peace, should take 
everything in sight, McCulloh was indeed and in truth a terri- 
torial imperialist. But given the increase of territory, there re- 
mained the problem of imperial relations. It was his opinion that 
the whole system of administration should be reorganized. The 
Indian trade should be regulated, and to finance an Indian establish- 
ment in the colonies a “stamp duty on vellum and paper” should 
be imposed. The colonial currency must be regulated and made 
uniform. Improved channels of official communication between the 
colonies and England were necessary, and procedure in financial 
and judicial matters needed reform. <A better illustration of the 
ideals of the new British imperialism that was soon to dominate 
colonial policy can hardly be found. 

And this memorial was not the end of McCulloh’s activity. In 
July 1763, he addressed a letter to Henry Jenkinson, Secretary 
of the Treasury in the Grenville Cabinet, in which he gave an! 
account of the taxes collected in the Carolinas, Pennsylvania, and 
Virginia, noted that a stamp duty at the rates of six, twelve, and 
eighteen pence per sheet would raise £60,000, and enclosed two 
bills—one for stamp duties, and one for exchequer bills of credit. 
This communication was fruitful, for in the following October a 
comparative statement of stamp duties, including those recommended 
by McCulloh, those in force in England, and those proposed by 
the Treasury, was submitted to Grenville, and two days later 
(October 12) there was a conference between McOulloh and Gren- 
ville. Of all this the outcome was the adoption of the Starip Act 
as a part of Grenville’s program for colonial administration. There- 
after McCulloh is lost sight of; the date of his death is unknown, 
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but he is referred to as living by his son, Henry Eustace McCulloh, 
as late as 1768. 

The Miscellaneous Representations was discovered by the late 
William A. Shaw, editor of the Calendar of Treasury Books and 
Papers, and was published in a small edition some years ago by 
George Harding, noted English bookseller and bibliophile. It is 
now reprinted with the permission of Mr. Harding. All the known 
facts concerning McCulloh may be gathered from Mr. Shaw’s ex- 
cellent introduction, the Colonial Records of North Carolina, Mr. 
Bond’s Quit Rents in the American Colones, Grpson, Jared Inger- 
soll, pp. 116-117, and Smith’s Grenville Papers, Vol. II, p. 373. 
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Mifcellaneous: Reprefentations 


RELATIVE TO 


OUR CONCERNS 
IN AMERICA 


Submitted [in 1761] tothe EARL OF BUTE, 
by HENRY M‘CULLOH.' Now firft 
printed from the Original MS., with 
Biographical: and Hiftorical Introduétion 
by Wm. A. Suaw, Editor of the ‘ Calendar 
of Treafury Books and Papers’ 


GEORGE HARDING 
Dealer i in ‘Economics, Hiftorical Works, &c. 
64 Gr. Russeut Sr., " Lonvow, W.C. 


MISCELLANEOUS REPRESENTATIONS 


RELATIVE TO 


Our Concerns in America 


In Order to form a right Judgment of the Importance of Canada, 
with respect to its Trade and Commerce, it may be proper to con- 
sider an Estimate of the Profits which heretofore accrued to France, 
from the said Commerce. 

The Furr and Skin Trades was farmed out to particular Persons, 
[2] who thereby had an exclusive Right to the said Trade; and 
the Couriers des Bois acted under Licenses, which they purchased 
from them: the Amount of which Trade, according to the best In- 
formation I have been able to get, was one Year with another, 
about £240,000. 

Their Trade in Shipbuilding, Corn, Tobacco, and Lumber sent 
to France and to their Islands, amounted to about £180,000 per 
Ann. 

Their Fishery at Cape Breton, the Coasts of Gaspesie, and the 
Coasts of Newfoundland, amounted to upwards of £400,000 more 
per Ann. 

The Freight upon all the aforesaid Trade, upon a moderate Com- 
putat amounted to upwards of £220,000 per Ann. And there were 
annually employed in the [3] said Fishery and Trade, upwards of 
9000 Seamen. 

In this View of the French Trade from Canada and the Parts 
adjacent, it will be found, that, after all the immense Expense the 
French Government put themselves to, in supporting that Colony, 
the principal Advantages arising to them therefrom was in the 
Fishery, and in having a large Nursery for Seamen: But their 
Views extended further, as their Design was to form a Line of 
Communication between Canada and Mississippi; and if possible 
afterwards to open some Ports upon the Western Ocean. But as 
they have miscarried in those Views; and that we have now the 
Government of Canada in our Possession, it may be proper to inquire 
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into the Situation of the French in the Mississippi or Louisiana Gov- 
ernment, and to endeavor to demonstrate, [4] that, if they even 
ceded to us the whole Governm’ of Canada, and afterwards 
exerted their whole Force in the Louisiana Government, they would 
be still able to annoy us, and to carry on a large and extensive Trade 
with the Indian Nations, which border upon the 5 Great Lakes, 
as well as those which lie between the Mississippi and the Apalatian 
Mountains. 

Before the French made any Settlement on the Mississippi, the 
Indian Trade as before observed was farmed out to Private Persons 
who resided in the Canada Government; and several of those Farms 
were hereditary : which excluded those in the Mississippi Government 
from having any Share in the Trade in Skins and Furrs with the 
Ouabacs; the Illinese; the Kikapese; the Puants; the Outagamese; 
the [5] Malamonese; or any of the Indian Nations to the North and 
East of the Mississippi. But it is to be presumed that if the French 
ceded to us the whole Government of Canada, they would renew 
their Licenses to such as live in the Province of Louisiana, and use 
all the Methods in their Power to cultivate a Friendship with the 
said Indians. And considering the great Emnity that has always 
subsisted between the Nations of Indians in their Interest, and in 
ours, it is more than probable that the French would be still able 
to continue the said Indians in their Interest; and to make use of 
them in annoying our Frontier Settlements, unless we fortify and 
navigate three of the 5 Great Lakes; which may be a good and 
effectual Means, under proper Regulations in [6] the Indian Trade, 
to draw several of the said Indians into our Views and Interest. 

In this Light as conceived it will appear, that, if the French are 
left in Possession of Louisiana, our having Possession of Canada will 
not free our Frontier Settlements from being annoyed by the 
Indians, unless we regulate our Commerce with them, and fortify 
the Lakes: and that if we have Possession of the Lakes and the 
Territories belonging thereto, and also the whole Province of Acadia, 
the Remainder of Canada exclusive of the Fishery is not an Object 
of any great Moment to this Kingdom. 

Guardeloupe is an Island of great Importance, and capable of 
Improvement; and yet if it should be ceded to us, the French 
Settlers having a Right to all the Lands in [7] said Island, and 
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being from their religious as well as political Principles strongly 
prejudiced in favour of France, great Part of the Advantages 
arising from said Island would from those Causes center in France; 
and many Kinds of French Commodities might be introduced 
among them by means of their Connections with the neighbour® 
French Islands. And it might not only have an ill effect in this 
respect, but the s* Island might also be made a Storehouse for the 
Introduction of many French Goods amongst the English Settle- 
ments in the West Indies, and on the Main of America. There- 
fore, I apprehend that if the 4 neutral Islands of St. Lucia, St. 
Vincent, Dominica, and Tobago (in which we have a Foundation 
of Right) were entirely surrendered to us, it might have a better 
effect, than even the keeping [8] of Guardeloupe upon the aforesaid 
Terms. And if the Lands settled by the French in the said Islands 
were disposed of, in the Manner the French Lands were in St. 
Christophers, they would produce several hundred thousand Pounds 
to the Crown. 

Goree and Senegall are not of that Importance the Public con- 
sidered them at first, yet, in many Respects, it might be for our 
Interest to continue them in our Possession; but if it is thought 
necessary upon any future Treaty to surrender them to the French, 
as humbly cone’, great Care should be taken to word it, so as to 
prevent the French from claiming an exclusive Right of trading 
along that Coast. And as the French have for many Years claimed 
an exclusive Trade to the Gum Coast, great Care should lkewise 
[9] be taken to regulate their Pretensions on that Head. 

The Acquisitions we have made in the East Indies, are of great 
Importance, even more than is generally conceived. For, as we are 
enlarging our Settlements in America, and as the Planters there, as 
they grow rich, increase in Luxury and Expence, it will be found, 
that America will in time be a most profitable Mart for the Com- 
modities of the East, and that vast Quantities of them will be 
consumed there. 

Under this general View of Things it will appear evident, that 
as a trading Nation, it is our Interest to preserve Part of most of 
the Acquisitions we have made, and not to be content with any 
one Part, (such as Canada) in consideration: of all tthe Rest. 
Especially, [10] as the enlarging our Footing in distant Parts of 
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the World will enlarge our Navigation, and assist us in our general 
Commerce by making one Part of Use in the Improvement of 
another. 

By the Treaty of Utretch, there was a great Enlargement in- 
tended to our Territories in America; by allowing us all the Lands 
which of right then belonged to the 5 Indian Nations, which in- 
cluded the 5 Great Lakes and the Territories thereunto belonging: 
but by neglecting to form a System in American Affairs, all the 
Advantages which might have arisen to us, by wise and proper 
Regulations, were lost; and the French were thereby encouraged to 
make those Incroachments which gave rise to the present War. 
Therefore as the want of System was the main Inlet to the present 
War, if we do not [11] regulate, or establish a proper Course or 
Rule of Proceeding, all the Advantages we fondly hope for, will 
vanish into Air. And in the Consideration of this Point, there are 
several Matters to be attended to, which have a necessary Connec- 
tion with, and Dependance upon each other. So, that if any one 
Part is neglected, the whole may fall to the Ground. 

The 1* is, To ascertain our Bounds in America, and to have 
the Sovereignty of the Indians who fall within the said Bounds. 

Secondly, To form a System in Indian Affairs, in regulating the 
Trade carried on with them; in which, particular Care ought to 
be taken to have all the Colonies act upon one system. And as it 
will require considerable Sums to make Presents to the Indians, 
and to put those Concerns upon a proper [12] Footing, it will be 
absolutely necessary to establish proper funds in America, by a 
Stamp Duty on Vellum and Paper; and also by regulating and 
lowering the Duties upon French Rum and Molasses. 

Thirdly, If Funds are established to answer the Expence of 
the Government in America, it will be also necessary to regulate 
the Currency in the respective Colonies, and to have it the same in 
all. And if this is done, it becomes equally necessary, to regulate 
the Course to be observed in collecting and accompting for the 
Revenues in America; as there are at present Openings for many 
shamefull Abuses. 

Fourthly, As all lesser Systems must depend upon the System 
observed in the Mother Country, nothing proposed can have its 
due Effect, unless the Offices abroad are [13] so regulated as to 
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transmit every Matter of Importance, either with respect to the 
Revenue or any other Matter in America, to the Plantation Office: 
And then, the Success of the whole depends upon the R‘ Hon” the 
Lords of Trade and Plantations making a due and full Report 
to the Crown of all Matters that come under their Inspection. For, 
if the Channels of Information can be obstructed, or varied by 
different Modes of Application, it will leave Room for Connections 
which may defeat the whole of what is proposed. 

Fifthly, In the forming of new Systems of Government in distant 
Colonies, many Difficulties may arise with respect to the Preroga- 
tives of the Great Boards here; therefore, as humbly conceived, if 
anything of this Nature takes effect, it must arise from the Wisdom 
and [14] Goodness of the Sovereign, in appointing Special Com- 
mittees for those Purposes.* 

The System of the Great Offices here, with respect to America, 
ought likewise to be attended to; for, if our Course of Proceeding 
at Home is found to be irregular, it is impossible to redress the Griev- 
ances compl’ of in America. Whereupon I pray leave to observe, 
that by the System or Course of Proceeding in the Exchequer, the 
Lord High Treasurer or Treasury [Lords] when in Commission, 
have not (as h®’’ cone’) a Power to take Cognizance of any Matter 
but what is properly within the View of the said Court. And from | 
this Cause it was, that all the Officers employed in the Collection 
of the [15] Revenues of the Crown in Normandy, were obliged to 
accompt in the Exchequer; as the Lord High Treasurer was not 
at that Time thought to have any Power or Direction over such 
Officers as were not brought within the View of the s* Court. But 
from Custom of long standing, and from the Want of forming a 
System in American Affairs, the Receivers of His Majesty’s Chief 
Rents in America, and the Auditor General of the Plantations are 
not brought within the View of the Exchequer, nor is there any 
regular Check or Restraint upon the said Officers, so as effectually 
to guard the Revenues of the Crown, and the Property of the 
Subject. And there are Openings left whereby they may be at 
liberty to do many Acts both prejudicial to the Rights of the Crown, 


*In 1667, Special Committees were appointed for Matters of State and Grievances, 
and if renewed may be of infinite use in establishing a System of action in American Affairs, 
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and those of private Persons. [16] Now as the Auditor General 
of the Plantations, and the Receivers of His Majesty’s Chief Rents 
in America, do not give in Bond in the Exchequer for the due 
Execution of the Trust reposed in them; nor bring in their Accompts 
. to be passed and cleared according to the Rules of the said Court, 
it puts it in the Power of the said Officers, to oppress and harrass 
such Persons as may be liable to their Resentment. A recent Instance 
of which may be given in a present Attempt ag* me. 

There is another Thing, which as humbly conceived, ought to be 
carefully attended to, and which has hitherto stood in need of 
great Redress; viz’ That in Petitions of Complaint arising in 
America, there is no settled Course of Proceeding with respect to 
the Method of Form which ought to be observed. [17] As they 
are at present usually referred, and put into a Course of Justice, 
without first examining (which as conceived, should always be 
done) whether the Persons preferring the Complaints are properly 
Parties, and aggrieved by the Matters complained of; or in Case 
the Complaint arises from Officers of the Crown, whether the 
Matters complained of come properly within the View of their 
respective Offices. The omission of which previous Examination 
is often productive of great Injury to the Innocent; and leaves an 
Opening for many litigious and ill disposed Persons to injure such 
as are exposed to their Resentment. For altho’ the Matters may 
be really false, yet the Delay and Expence given in getting rid 
of such false Charges, may prove ruinous to the Innocent Party 
accused. And for [18] this evil, there is not, as I know of, any 
Remedy or Compensation: For the Courts of Law in the Planta- 
tions cannot take Cognizance of a Matter which has undergone the 
Considerat® of the Council Board; nor does His Majesty in Council 
ever grant Damages in those Cases to the Party aggrieved; nor do 
Matters of this Nature come within the Rules or Redress of our 
Courts of Law here. And this Course of Proceeding has still a 
further ill Tendency: For when Factions are raised against His 
Majesty’s Governors in the Plantations, if such factious Persons 
proceed in an undue and irregular Manner, it is in fact a Suspension 
of the Gov™ Power, and obstructs him in the Execut® of his Duty. 
Therefore if the Complaints against Governors arise only from such 
as have received no immediate [19] Damages thereby; or if the 
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Matters complained of are only from loose and general Suggestions, 
in these Cases, as humbly conc‘, there should be the greatest Care 
taken to discountenance and silence such Reports, and to put a 
stop to them in the first Instance. But, on the other Hand, if 
any Persons were really injured by the Gov™ acting contrary to 
his Instructions, or by his obstructing the due and legal Course 
of Business, the Subject ought to meet with Encouragement and 
Relief. But in order to do this, and to distinguish properly between 
those who have been oppressed, and those who act from factious 
Principles, all Complaints should be originally lodged at the 
Plantation Office, where the Records from the Plantations are sup- 
posed to center. And this seems to have been the Intention of Lord 
Sommers in [20] his Plan of a Board of Commerce, and of the 
Crown in making all the principal Officers of State extra Members 
of the said Board. 

The preferring of Petitions of Complaint to His Majesty in 
Council, or to the King by the Hands of the Secretary of State, 
and afterwards referring them to the Plantation Office, may in 
many Cases have an ill Effect, as it is apprehended, that the R* 
Hon” the Lords for Trade and Plantation, are thereby in a great 
Measure limited with respect to their Report: As they have not, 
(and as humbly conc* cannot upon those Occasions) reported upon 
any Matter that is not within such References. But in the other 
Course of Proceeding, as their Lordships would judge by the 
Records, they would be able to distinguish properly between Com- 
plaints which arise from Oppression, [21] and those which arise 
from factious Principles. 

By a Statute of 38" Edward the 3°, Chapt. the 9, it is enacted, 
that whosoever made Complaints to the King, and could not prove 
them against the Defendant, should be imprisoned, until he satisfied 
the Damages and the Slander suffered upon such Occasions, and 
after make Fine and Ransom to the King. There is likewise a 
Statute of the 11 and 12 W™ the 3° for the Punishment of bad 
Conduct in His Majesty’s Gov’ which wants much to be explained. 
The first-mentioned Statute cannot now be put in force, because 
such Matters were originally determinable before the King in 
Council, or before the Star Chamber. But these Acts, if renewed 
and enforced, under proper Regulations, might have an exceeding 
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good Effect with respect [22] to the Course of Proceeding in Com- 
plaints preferred to His Majesty in Council. And if the Regula- 
tions above mentioned are carried into Execution, it will be lke- 
wise necessary to obtain a Law to enable the Sovereign to punish 
all such Officers of the Crown as deviate from their Duty under 
such Regulations. 


Vv 


Maurice Moorr’s “Justice AND Poticy oF Taxing THE AMERICAN 
CoLoniEs IN ENGLAND” 


(1765) 


The story of resistance to the Stamp Act in North Carolina has 
often been told. It centered on the lower Cape Fear region, and 
its records are mainly those of action, rather than of thought and 
philosophy. Indeed, a single record of the latter kind survives. 
It is the pamphlet of Maurice Moore, Justice and Policy of Taxing 
the American Colonies in Great Britain Considered, etc., which 
repudiates the English claim that the colonies were virtually repre 
sented in Parliament. 

Maurice Moore belonged to a family long prominent in the 
political annals of North Carolina. Among the immigrants from 
the Barbadoes to Charleston was James Moore, who there married 
the daughter of Sir John Yeamans, Governor of Carolina. His 
son, Maurice Moore the elder, led one of the expeditions sent by 
South Carolina to aid North Carolina in the Tuscarora War, and 
after that conflict he settled in the colony, first at Beaufort and 
later, about 1724, on the lower Cape Fear. Two of his sons won 
distinction in the revolutionary movement, General James Moore 
and Maurice Moore, Jr. 

By profession Maurice Moore, Jr., was a lawyer. He was 
educated in New England, and in his native region he won a 
reputation as “the honest attorney.” From 1754 to 1774 he repre- 
sented the borough of Brunswick in the Assembly, with the excep- 
tion of the years 1760 and 1761, when he was a member of the 
Council. In 1765 he was appointed Associate Justice of the province. 
From that position he was suspended by Governor Tryon on account 
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of his participation in the resistance to the Stamp Act, but he was 
restored to office by order of the Crown. From 1768 to 1772 he 
was prominent in the agitations and measures relating to the 
Regulators. In 1768, writing from Salisbury, he informed Govy- 
ernor Tryon that civil processes could not be executed in some of 
the western counties, and he was appointed Colonel of a company 
of Volunteer Light Dragoons in Tryon’s first expedition into the 
disaffected region. Doubtless for these reasons he was especially 
odious to the Regulators, and in 1770 a libelous letter criticising 
him, attributed to Herman Husbands, was responsible for Hus- 
bands’s expulsion from the Assembly. In 1771 he was a member 
of the special court at Hillsboro, which tried the more prominent 
Regulators. But thereafter he was inclined to leniency, and in 1772 
he held that there could be no further prosecutions under the riot 
law, and also liberally interpreted that law. In the meantime, to 
him was attributed a severe stricture upon Governor Tryon, especially 
denunciatory of his policy towards the Regulators, which was pub- 
lished under the pseudonym “Atticus” in the Virginia Gazette of 
November 7, 1771. In 1775 he was a member of the commission 
appointed by the Hillsborough Congress to reconcile the Regulators 
to the cause of the Revolution. 

In the later revolutionary movement his role was unique. He 
was a member of the provincial congresses of 1775 and 1776 from 
the borough of Brunswick, but as the hour of separation from 
England approached, he proved to be a conservative. In January 
1776 he wrote to Governor Martin, declaring that he favored a 
reconciliation of the colonies and the mother country on the status quo 
of 1763, and that if Martin would submit such a compromise to 
the people of North Carolina, it would be accepted by them. Martin’s 
reply was not unfavorable, but negotiations were impossible, because 
the plans were then in operation that led to armed clash at Moore’s 
Creek Bridge the following month. A year later, in January 1777, 
Judge Moore died. His son, Alfred Moore, was appointed in 1799 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

It was in 1765 that Judge Moore made his contribution to the 
political literature of the revolutionary controversy, viz., The Justice 
and Policy of Taxing the American Colomes in England. The dis- 
tinctive feature of the pamphlet is not the conventional distinction 
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between internal and external taxation, but the denial of any right 
on the part of Parliament to tax the colonies and also a criticism 
of the claim of virtual representation in Parliament. Taxation, of 
course, is through representation, but the basis of representation 
is the possession of certain classes of tenures, rather than residence 
in a shire or borough, and these tenures exist in America as well 
as in England; therefore British subjects in America have the 
right of representation constitutionally. As to virtual representa- 
tion of America in Parliament, it does not exist as a reality, and 
if it is anything more than a theory to meet an existing crisis, why 
were the colonial assembles called upon to vote taxes in the colonial 
wars? Why were not the colonies then taxed by Parliament? How- 
ever, the colonists should meet their quota of the revenue needed 
by the Empire, but that quota can be raised constitutionally only 
by taxes imposed by the assemblies. Indeed, the only permanent 
unity between the colonies and the mother country will be one of 
equality, by which “each may advance the other’s interest while 
he labours for his own”; any other relationship than this will in 
time produce something other than “dependence.” 

There seems to be no reference to Judge Moore’s pamphlet in 
the reviews of the literature relating to the Revolution. The reason 
thereof is the very practical one that a single copy only is known to 
exist. It is in the possession of the University of North Carolina 
and it 1s now reprinted with the permission of that institution. An 
earlier reprint occurs in the North Carolina University Magazine, 
Vol. I, pp. 72-77, 85-86 (1852). 
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[3] Tue Justicr anp Poticy or Taxing THE AMERICAN 
Cotonizs In Great Britain, CoNSIDERED 


Whether the Commons of England made up a part of the Saxon 
Wittingham Mote, hath been a subject of great dispute; and altho’ 
this point has never been fully determined, yet it seems to be agreed 
by the authority of two learned writers, (a) that they were always 
called to attend it, whenever the exigencies of the state made a tax 
necessary; without doubt, to make known their circumstances, and 
to suggest to that assembly some mode of taxation that was likely 
to be the least burdensome to them. This just and laudable practice 
prevailed ’til the time of William the Conqueror, when that prince 
erected a new court or parliament, of which the commons were no 
part, and changed the Allodial tenure of the Saxons into the Feudal, 
and annexed certain rents or services to all his grants, from which, 
together with fines and forfeitures, the crown was abundantly sup- 
plied; it therefore seldom happened that any were taxed in this 
court; but when it, did, they were tallaged to one tenth part of 
their estate only, and none but villeins were ever liable to be taxed 
at will. 

This method of tallaging those who were subject to it, continued 
but for a few reigns after the conquest, and then a regular parlia- 
ment was established, which consisted of the Superior and Inferior 
Barons, Citizens and Burgesses, who it is said, (b) at first sat 


together: But when they had [4] formed themselves into distinct 
(a) Spellman and Maddox. 
(b) Ld. Coke. 


houses, the representatives of the people laid claim to their ancient 
and equitable right of taxing themselves and constituents, and have 
ever since, with the greatest propriety and justice, enjoyed it. 
From this slight view of the mode of imposing taxes for public 
benefit, so long practiced in Great-Britain, (in the course of which 
there has been no other interruption, than that occasioned by the 
Conquest) it is clearly to be inferred, that the right of prescribing 
the measure and manner of raising all taxes is a constitutional one, 
which was enjoyed by the ancestors of the Colonists; and the present 
inhabitants of Great-Britain, as early as they have any knowledge 
of them from history, and has been handed down to them under 
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the influence of reason and justice, through a course of several 
hundred years. 

Nothing can be more consistent with the rights and liberties of 
a free people, than whenever the good of the community requires 
a part of the private property of Individuals, that they should be 
allowed to give it in such manner and proportions as their situation 
and circumstances can best afford; indeed they cannot be free 
without it; for if any sublunary power in being, can deprive them 
of part of their estate without their consent, the same power may 
take away the whole; and if it appears to them to be a measure of 
justice, prescribe ’em into the bargain. 

The inhabitants of the Colonies upon the Continent (other than 
those acquired in the late war) have always thought, and I believe 
ever will think, all the constitutional rights and liberties enjoyed 
[5] in Great-Britain, at the time they departed from it, their Birth- 
Right, and that they brought them over with them to America; 
among which, that of being taxed only by their own consent, is one 
of the most essential. 

It is certainly very natural, that those who transport themselves 
from one country to another, should as well carry with them the 
Laws and Policy, as the Customs and Manners of the country from 
whence they came. But it hath been said from the authority of a 
very learned Judge, (c) that the Colonies are conquered countries; 
and that therefore the law is what the King pleases; but however 
learned and respectable the person might be who gave that opinion, 
I shall not hesitate to declare that I think the subject was not well 
considered, and that it was founded on no Law whatever. Puffendorff, 
in speaking of the different forms of government, takes occasion of 
mentioning two methods of treating the inhabitants of conquered 
countries: one is, when the victor removes ’em to his own country, 
or gives them the same privileges with his former subjects; the other 
is, when they are left to enjoy their ancient seats, but entirely lose 
the sovereignty of the country. In this last case, he says, they are 
subject to the conqueror; but is the circumstance of any of the 
Colonies, other than those already excepted, similar to either of 
these cases? They surely are not. The ancient inhabitants of the 
Colonies have neither been removed to Great-Britain, or left in 
possession of their lands; nor did they ever submit to, or acknowledge 

(c) Holt. Smith’s case. 
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[6] themselves subject to any foreign power upon earth, but have 
long since abandoned the country, and retired into remote parts of 
simerica, where they are governed by their own laws and their own 
magistrates. It therefore cannot be said with the least propriety, 
that the laws which these Savages alone, had they staid in the 
country, would have been liable to, as a vanquished people, are 
applicable to the present inhabitants of the Colonies, who them- 
selves, are the conquerors. The earth, the air and trees, are by 
no means the object of any human laws whatsoever, otherwise than 
as they bear respect to the concernments of men. It must then be 
the conquered people, who are subject to the laws of the conqueror, 
and not the country.--The Colonists seem to stand on the same 
footing with those who leave their own country, and settle them- 
selves in a new one which was not inhabited before: If they do, 
and I think it must appear so to any man who will give himself the 
trouble of considering this subject, then there is the opinion of the 
same learned Judge (d) in favour of what I have advanced; which 
is that, the Colonists have brought over with them every constitu- 
tional right, liberty and privilege; and if being taxed only by their 
own consent is one of them, they cannot, with the least degree of 
justice, be taxed by the British parliament, in which they are not 
represented, no person in that assembly being authorized to signify 
their consent: Few persons there, are acquainted with their cir- 
cumstance, and perhaps none know what mode of taxation would 
be least burdensome to them. 
(d) Holt. Blankard’s case. 


[7] It hath indeed pleased some of the honourable members of 
that august assembly to say, that the Colonies are virtually repre- 
sented in parliament; but this is a doctrine which only tends to 
allow the Colonists a shadow of that substance which they must ever 
be slaves without. It cannot surely be consistent with British liberty, 
that any set of men should represent another, detached from them 
in situation and interest, without the privity and consent of the 
represented. The office of a representative is founded on choice, 
and is intended for the benefit of the constituents: A representa- 
tive is to act in every respect as the persons who appointed him to 
that office would do, were they themselves present: And hath the 
members of the House of Commons, or any of them, been chose by 
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the Colonists to represent them? Hath their conduct in respect 
to the Stamp Duty been consistent with the interests of the Colonists ? 
Or hath that conduct been such as the Colonists would have adopted, 
had they been present in parliament? No surely: So far from it, 
there are very few members of that assembly, who have ever been 
heard of in America. The Stamp Duty is inconsistent with their 
interests, and the mode of imposing it, destructive of their most 
essential rights and liberties. It is very fortunate for the present 
members of parliament, that for all that can be done in the Colonies, 
they have an estate for life in their office; for I believe I may venture 
to say, that no,Colonist in his senses, would ever desire to be again 
represented by the same people. 

To prove that the Colonists are within the [8] meaning of the 
doctrine of virtual representation, they have been compared to the 
inhabitants of several corporate towns in England, to the East- 
India company, the body of London merchants, to the proprietors 
of the public funds, to women and children, and in short, to all 
those who do not vote for electing of members of parliament, who 
are all said to be virtually represented: On the justice and truth 
of this comparison intirely depends the decision of this question. 
It may therefore be necessary to observe, that by the ancient English 
constitution, none were actually represented in parliament, other 
than Shires, the Cinque-Paris, Cities, and Antient Boroughs, and 
the elections for them were made by freeholders, and those who 
held by free burgage tenure; all villeins, copyholders, tenants in 
antient demeine, and tenants of lords, were excluded from electing 
or being elected: but at latest, in King John’s time, a practice 
obtained of making free boroughs by charter, by which means they 
became intitled to send members to parliament, and it continued 
till the reign of King Charles the Second, when the House of Com- 
mons voted the elections made by virtue of that King’s charters void, 
and so put a stop to the practice. From hence it is evident that 
the right that those derive from their particular species of property, 
peculiar franchises, and inhabitancy in particular places, is not 
an exclusive one, because it either depends on that which may, 
through the bounty of the crown, be extended, at least to its American 
subjects, or on a certain species of property that may be bought 
and sold, [9] and which the Colonists are capable of possessing in 
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any part of the King’s dominions. If the right of being actually 
represented in parliament, is constitutionally annexed to freehold 
estate, the American freeholders can with no more justice be de- 
prived of it, than they may of their freeholds. And the power of 
dispossessing them of either, cannot, from the nature of the British 
constitution, (which is formed on the foundation of securing to 
every individual his right, liberty and property) be lodged with 
any other person in being, than themselves: The acknowledging 
them to have a right of being taxed only by their own consent, is 
yielding them that from which they never can derive the least ad- 
vantage, while ever that of actually choosing their own representa- 
tives, is withheld from them. 

The notion of virtual representation, may, for all I know, be 
consistent enough, while it is confined to Great-Britain only; its 
inhabitants intimately reside together; the interest and circuni- 
stance of those who do not vote for representatives, are the same 
with those that do; and are equally well known to, and understood 
by such representatives. It cannot then be imagined, that the vir- 
tually represented in Great-Britain, can ever be subject to any 
imposition, that will not be extended to, and equally affecting to 
the electors of members of parliament: And tho’ certain corporate 
towns, the East-India company, the body of London merchants, 
proprietors of public funds, the monied interest, and women, are 
not respectively as such, actually represented in parliament; yet 
many of the members of them (women excepted) are intitled to vote 
for representatives; [10] and if they were not, the influence they, 
and particularly women (through whose means votes are often 
obtain’d) must necessarily have, from their intimate acquaintance 
and connection with the electors, is such as must render the choice 
in a great measure agreeable to them. But hath the Colonies any 
of these advantages? They certainly have not: They live above a 
thousand leagues from Great-Britain; their interest and circum- 
stance are not similar to those of the British inhabitants; nor have 
they been well considered or understood by the British parliament. 
The Colonists have suffered many impositions, as may be seen by 
the several acts of trade which have been borne by them alone, and 
which not otherwise affected the electors or members of parliament, 
than as they were obliged to receive the profit arising from them. 
The Colonists cannot have the least influence either with the electors 
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or elected, they are almost unknown to either of them, unless 
as mere vehicles of trade; in which light indeed they have been long 
known and considered. 

If those who have been for bringing the Colonists within the 
meaning of virtual representation, by comparing them to certain 
corporate towns and persons in England, had been pleased to men- 
tion why those places and people are virtually represented in par- 
liament, they must at the same time have proved that there is no 
similitude between them and the Colonies; for all these places lay, 
and body of men reside in some country or other of Great-Britain; 
and tho’ nine tenths of the inhabitants of any county should not 
be intitled to vote at an election, yet are they a part of that county, 
and as such, may be virtually [11] represented by those who have 
been elected to represent the whole county: But here the virtually 
represented know their representatives, and may, indiscriminately 
with the freeholders, at any time, instruct them what part to act 
in cases of importance: But I should be glad to be informed, in 
what county in England the Colonies are situated? If in no one 
at all; who are their particular virtual representatives? To say 
that they are represented by the whole body of the House of Com- 
mons, will be to leave them without that advantage of giving their 
representatives occasional instructions, which the virtually repre- 
sented in England have; for it cannot be imagined, that the conduct 
of the House of Commons can ever be subject to the direction of the 
Colonists. The same reason then why certain persons in England 
(who have been excluded from voting at elections, merely for con- 
veniency) may be virtually represented in parliament, doth not 
hold good in respect of the Colonies; I therefore conclude that they 
cannot be represented in the same manner: But if it should be 
still insisted upon, that they are, I would then humbly propose, that 
the Colonies be divided into five hundred and fifty-eight districts, 
and that each of them be numbered; that for the future, all writs 
of election in England, shall direct the voters to chuse a person 
to sit and vote in parliament as real representative of the county, 
city, or borough, for which such writ shall be issued; and as virtual 
representative of the five hundred and fifty-eighth part of the 
Colonies of such a number; and that each district be made acquainted 
with its particular virtual representative. [12] By this means 
the Colonists will know, to whom they are to direct their instruc- 
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tions; and will so far be upon a footing with the virtually repre 
sented in Great-Britain. That the notion of the Colonists being 
virtually represented in parliament, is of late date, is evident from 
the numberless acts of oppression and tyranny that have been prac- 
ticed upon them by officers of the crown commissioned in England, 
and sent over to America, which have been repeatedly made known, 
and complained of in England; and whenever it hath happened 
that they were conveyed to the Royal Ear in Council, it hath con- 
stantly been thro’ the channel of the Board of Trade: But in no 
one instance, that I know of, did ever the British parliament repre- 
sent to the crown any grievances felt only in the Colonies, or make 
application to the Sovereign for a redress of them, and as a grand 
inquest for the whole kingdom, (had they thought themselves the 
representatives of the Colonies) they would never have negligently 
passed over a duty which was indispensibly incumbent upon them. 
And that the British parliament doth take cognizance of such sub- 
jects, when they happen in Great-Britain, is undeniably true; and 
would it not be want of humanity, to suppose that they have always 
considered themselves as the representatives of the Colonies, and 
yet have ever neglected to render them an essential service, to which 
all those they represent, are indisputably intitled. To the inhabitants 
of the Colonies I have been speaking of, the crown has been gra- 
ciously pleased to grant respectively the plans of exercising their 
constitutional rights, [13] I have now before me a Charter given by 
King Charles the Second to the province of Carolina, and observe, one 
of the principal objects of this Charter, was to encourage the settle- 
ment of that colony, in which few resided at the time it was granted ; 
nor was it then likely that many would leave their native country, 
wherein they enjoyed every right and liberty an excellent constitution 
could afford, and come over to the deserts of America, unless by some 
means or other, an enjoyment of those rights and liberties in Carolina, 
could be secured to them and their posterity: One of these was, to 
be taxed only by their own consent, signified in parliament by rep- 
resentatives actually chosen by themselves; and as the remote situ- 
ation of Carolina from Great-Britain, rendered it impossible for 
those who should inhabit that province, to run over to England 
whenever a new parliament was to be summoned.—King Charles 
thought proper to grant, that an assembly should be called and estab- 
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lished by the proprietors, and that the freemen of Carolina, should 
consent, by themselves, or deputies in that assembly, to all laws 
whatsoever, that might respect the public state of the whole province 
or territory, or of any distinct or particular county. And had the 
crown considered the Colonists as being virtually represented in 
parliament, such a grant would have been extremely absurd; for 
no set of people can be represented at one time in two distinct and 
independent assemblies, which may counteract each other: This 
might be to make the represented grant and refuse in one instant 
the same thing, which is impossible, from the nature of the human 
[14] mind. That it is a matter intirely new in England, further 
appears, from the constant and repeated applications that have been 
made by the Crown in the course of the last war, to the assemblies 
in the Colonies, for supplies; which, if the British parliament 
could have given, might as easily have been asked for in England; 
and in all probability, would have been much more liberally granted ; 
but the parliament had not then imagined themselves the represen- 
tatives of the Colonists; if they had, would they not have interposed 
and asserted their right of taxing their constituents ? More especially, 
as the poverty of the Colonists often obliged them to grant much 
less than the Crown required, and the burthen became proportionably 
heavier in Great-Britain, as it was lighter in America; would they 
not have acquainted the King that they were the Colony representa- 
tives, and that the Colonists might be much more copiously taxed 
in parliament, than it was likely they would choose to be, if their 
consent was to be asked in their own provincial assemblies? Without 
doubt they would; but the truth is, the notion of their being virtu- 
ally represented, had not then an existence, but which had been since 
introduced, to cover the shackles which have been prepared for the 
Colonists in their present state of inability, by those, who being 
wholly attentive to themselves, forget that the Colonists are their 
fellow-subjects: that they were born free, and are intitled to every 
British constitutional right and liberty, as well as themselves; or 
that to do them injustice, is as criminal, as to deal unjustly with 
those they really represent. To impose a Tax on the Colonies, in 
the British parliament, appears to me, to be a measure almost as 
impolitic as it is inconsistent with the rights of the Colonists; [15] 
for as they are unalterably of opinion, that such an imposition is 
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no less arbitrary than oppressive, it will by degrees alienate their 
affections from the Mother Country; the seeds of discontent will 
be sowed in the Colonies, and children will be taught to hate the 
name of those who have enslaved their country; the principles of 
disaffection will increase with their years, and the spirit of rebel- 
lion grow formidable with their numbers; and in the course of a 
century or two, it will cost Great-Britain more to keep them in 
their state of subjection, than all the profits arising from them, will 
pay: And if it did not, the story of Julius Caesar, is enough to 
shew that there is danger in a standing army abroad. 

The Stamp Duty is itself a burthen too great for the circumstances 
of the Colonists to bear, considering the many restrictions that have 
been put upon their trade, which are at present rigorously enforced 
throughout America: It will occasion a discontinuance of industry, 
and must in the end, reduce them to a state of beggary; they will 
no longer be able to purchase the manufactures of the Mother 
Country, or furnish her with materials for making new ones. Great 
Britain then loses a trade, from which she hath derived her greatest 
opulence and dignity, and this too by insisting on a measure de- 
structive of the peace and happiness of many thousands of as loyal 
subjects as any the King has. Can this be consistent with the wis- 
dom and humanity of a British parliament? I think it cannot. 
The act imposing a Stamp Duty, will surely be repealed, as soon as 
its consequences are well considered. J am persuaded, the more 
closely united the Mother Country and the Colonies are, the happier 
it will be for both; but such an union will never take effect, but 
upon a foundation of equality: They must be upon such a footing, 
as that each may advance the other’s interest, while he labours for 
his own. A very sensible and elegant writer (a) in speaking of 
Colonies, hath observed that, “It is not to be hoped, in the corrupt 
“state of human nature, that any nation will be subject to another, 
“any longer than it finds its own account in it, and cannot help 
“itself. Every man’s first thought will be for himself and his own 
“interest; and he will not be long to seek for arguments to justify 
“his being so, when he knows how to attain what he proposes. 
“Men will think it hard to work, toil, and run hazards, for the 
“advantage of others, any longer than they find their own interest 


“in it; and especially for those [16] who use them ill: All nature 
(a) Cato’s Letters. 
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“ points out that course. No creature sucks the teats of their dams, 
“longer than they can draw milk from thence, or can provide them- 
“selves with better food; nor will any country continue their sub- 
“jection to another, only because their great grand-mothers were 
“acquainted. This is the course of human affairs; and all wise 
“states will always have it before their eyes. They will well 
“consider, therefore, how to preserve the advantages arising from 
“Colonies, and avoid the evil. And I conceive that there can be 
“but two ways in nature to hinder them from throwing off their 
“dependence; one to keep it out of their power, and the other 
“out of their will. The first must be by force, and the latter by 
“using them well, and keeping them employed in such productions, 
“and making such manufactures as will support themselves and 
“families comfortably, and procure them wealth too; or at least, 
“not prejudice their Mother Country.—Force can never be used 
“effectually to answer the end, without destroying the Colonies 
“themselves. Liberty and Encouragement are necessary to carry 
“yeople thither; and violence will hinder both, &c.” I do 
not pretend to be politician enough to point out the methods that 
will most effectually secure the dependency of the Colonies; but 
I am as much convinced, that just and equitable ones may be dis- 
covered and pursued, as I am, that force and oppression will one 
day or other, produce a contrary effect. It would be no injustice 
that the Colonies should bear a proportionable part of the heavy 
expense that hath been incurred in the course of the late war; and 
I am persuaded, that no man of sense in the Colonies would oppose 
it; but they should be allowed to consent to it, according to their 
constitutional right, in their own provincial assemblies, where they 


are really represented. And in estimating such proportion of ex- 
pence, their number, circumstance, and the restrictions on their 
trade, should be considered: But if the British parliament will 
insist on taxing the Colonists, ‘as their virtual representatives, thea 
are they stripped of that constitutional right on which their liberty 
and property depends, and reduced to the most abject state of slavery ; 
a situation, in which, it is very unnatural to think, a Mother can 
take pleasure in viewing her Children. 
EN D. 


ERRATA. In p. 41. 23 for proportions, read portions. 


HISTORICAL NOTES 


By D. L. CorsittT 
Tuomas MacknicHt 


Thomas Macknight was one of the most prominent and wealthy 
of British subjects owning property in the Colonies and residing 
in North Carolina. He owned large holdings of land in Currituck 
and Pasquotank counties, North Carolina, and in addition con- 
ducted with several men partnership businesses of which one was 
located at Norfolk, Virginia. 

In 1770-1771, he was a member of the General Assembly, rep- 
resenting Currituck County in that body. He was also elected to 
represent that county in 1773, 1774 and 1775, and was one of the 
five men elected from that county to represent it in the Provincial 
Congress which met at New Bern in 1775. It was at this Congress 
that his loyalty to the British Government became so pronounced 
as to become objectionable to the majority of the inhabitants. As 
will be seen in his memorial, which will follow, his attitude towards 
the American Colonies in their action against the oppression of the 
British Government became so intolerable to the Colonists that they 
forced him to abandon this province and seek protection under Lord 
Dunmore of Virginia. Lord Dunmore received him and soon gave 
him a commission to fortify the town of Norfolk against attacks 
made upon it. When it was learned by the inhabitants of North 
Carolina that he had taken up arms and assisted the British Gov- 
ernment in its efforts to suppress the Colonists, his property was 
confiscated under the authority of the Confiscation Act. Thus he 
suffered the loss of his entire property, including both his individual 
and his partnership holdings. 

Near the end of the Revolutionary War, he petitioned the British 
Government, acting under authority of an Act of Parliament passed 
for the purpose of compensating Loyalists who had suffered hard- 
ships and losses of property at the hands of the Colonists while main- 
taining their loyalty and in the service of the British Government, 
to obtain an equable compensation for his property lost during the 
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war. After due consideration of his memorial, the British Govern- 
ment granted him and his wife an annual income, which was not 
the amount petitioned for and which, according to his testimony, 
was not sufficient to maintain him and his wife in the station of life 
that they had been accustomed to. 


Newspaper Report of Thomas Macknight’s Action and the Action of the 
Representatives the Provincial Congress at New Bern, April, 1775 


NORTH CAROLINA, 


At a Convention of DELEGATES for the respective counties and towns 
within this province, held at Newbern the 6th day of April, 1775: 

Mr. THOMAS MACKNIGHT, a Delegate for the county of Currituck, hav- 
ing been called upon to sign (with the other members of this convention) 
the association approved of by the Continental Congress, thereupon refused 
and withdrew himself. 

Resolved, that it is the opinion of this convention, that from the disin- 
genuous and equivocal behaviour of the said Thomas Macknight it is mani- 
fest his intentions are inimical to the cause of American liberty; and we do 
hold him up as a proper object of contempt to this continent, and recommend 
that every person break off all connections, and have no future commercial 
intercourse or dealing with him. 

Resolved, that the above resolve be published in the gazettes of this 
and the neighboring colonies. 

A true copy from the minutes. 

Attested by ANDREW KNox, Clerk. 


We, the subscribers Samuel Jarvis, Solomon Perkins, and Nathan Poy- 
ner, late representatives for the county of Currituck, in a convention of 
deputies for the province of North Carolina held at Newbern on the 3d 
day of April, 1775, and Jonathan Herring and Isaac Gregory, representa- 
tives in the said convention for the county of Pasquotank having found 
ourselves under the disagreeable necessity of withdrawing from the said 
meeting, and being denied the justice of having our reasons entered on the 
journals of their proceedings (that is, by an express refusal to the repre- 
sentatives for Currituck, which was the only cause that those for Pasquo- 
tank did not apply) have only this resource left for vindicating our con- 
duct to the world, and rescuing the character of a Gentleman we greatly 
esteem from undeserved obloquy and reproach. The facts, upon which the 
necessity we were unhappily reduced to was founded are simply these: 

Upon its being moved and seconded in the course of the business of the 
said convention, that a vote should pass, expressing a high appropriation 
of the continental association, Mr. Thomas Macknight, a representative for 
the county of Currituck aforesaid, got up and declared, that he was 
greatly concerned he did not heartily concur in the vote proposed to be 
passed, on account of particular circumstances in his situation; that he 
owed a debt in Britain, which the operation of the nonexploration agree- 
ment would disable him to pay, and that he could not approve of a conduct 
in the collective capacity, which, as an individual, he should blush to ac- 
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knowledge; that he thought it a duty he owed to his own sincerity to men- 
tion this sentiment, but did not mean to obstruct the good purposes pro- 
posed by an union of measures; that he would cheerfully comply with the 
nonconsumption and nonimportation agreement, and should give a 
passive obedience to the nonexportation article; that an individual, as a mem- 
ber of society, ought to conform his actions to the general will of it, but that 
opinions could not be altered without conviction, or insincerely expressed 
without dishonesty. In consequence, however, of this declaration, not- 
withstanding Mr. Macknight expressly says that he desired not any disappro- 
bation of the measures to be expressed by that body, and was only willing 
to acquit himself of his duty, by declaring in convention his own senti- 
ments of it, it was proposed and carried, that a declaration to the purport 
above mentioned should be signed by all the members. All of them 
accordingly subscribed their names to the resolve, highly approving, &c. 
as entered on the journal, except Mr. Macknight, who desired he might 
have leave to reduce his reasons to writing that they might be entered on 
the journals together with his refusal, which was agreed to; but on his 
presenting them the next day, when called upon again to subscribe, they 
would not suffer them even to be read: But the question being proposed, 
whether his signing that ‘he would conform” to the continental association 
would be satisfactory, they divided, fourteen counties to fourteen, and the 
moderator declined giving a casting vote. While the convention was wait- 
ing till the representative of a town who was sent for on purpose to decide 
the question, should come in, Mr. Macknight was informed that it would 
give general satisfaction if he would insert in the declaration the word 
“accede,” which on his agreeing to do, two members immediately voted 
in his favour, who had before given their votes against him, and this now 
carried the question for him; but the minority being greatly discontented, 
several of them declared, that if any subscription different from theirs, 
was accepted from him, they would withdraw from the convention. Upon 
which he declared immediately (being, as we conceive, heated by the vio- 
lence and arbitrariness of his opponents conduct) that, to cut the matter 
short, and prevent further dissensions in the conventions on his account, 
he would withdraw himself from them, thinking, as he has since assured 
us (and we have never had any reason to doubt his veracity) that such a 
step in one individual, who still left his constituents represented in con- 
vention, would not be so prejudicial to the purpose of the meeting as 
if it was taken by the many who threatened it. Upon which the vote of 
censure and civil excommunication was proposed, and passed by a majority 
declaredly on account of his intentions, which we however believe to have 
been always firmly to the cause of American liberty, his actions evidently 
showing to us, who are his neighbors, the uprightness of his intentions. 
Nor did we observe any disingenuous or equivocal behaviour in Mr. Macknight, 
to warrant the censure of the convention in the smallest degree; but some 
of those who were with him before being now offended by his withdrawing 
from amongst him, joined the other party. 

The members for Currituck, on the last day of the convention, offered 
the reasons of their dissent and withdrawal; but no kind of attention being 
paid to them by the convention, two of the three Pasquotank members be- 
ing also ready to present theirs, thought it useless, more especially as the 
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moderator was hastening to sign the journals the majority ordering him 
to do so as we believe least the dissentients should appear on the journal; 
and we know that many were determined to dissent from so unjust a 
censure. We, however, withdrew; and declare that we do not consider our- 
selves, or our constituents bound by the proceedings of this convention, 
because, in other respects relative to the public, this convention have acted 
contrary to the sentiments of our constituents expressly declared to us, 
and have gone beyond the powers with which we were invested, to act in 
their behalf. 

The above being a true state in substance, of the proceedings we aom- 
plain of, we appeal to the world, whether the violence of insisting on a 
consistency of opinion in every individual instance, of all the representa- 
tives of a province present, or an insincere declaration to be subscribed 
contrary to a man’s own conviction, at a time when he would most expressly 
have agreed to regulate his conduct by the general voice (the greatest 
submission ever exacted as the subscribers believe, except in despotic and 
tyrannical governments) the unjustifiable precipitation of a great number 
of the minority, when defeated in their purposes, which made Mr. Macknight, 
upon the principles of affection to the cause they were nominated to support, 
offer to withdraw rather than occasion a total schism in their proceedings: 
Their refusing to receive reasons themselves had called for, and agreed to 
enter on their journals and others which members had ready, as we per- 
ceive has a right to present, and were entitled to notice, as they were aal- 
culated to show the world their motives for withdrawing from this convention, 
whether these extraordinary, rash, and unwarrantable proceedings together 
with the other reasons we have assigned do not leave us justified for withdraw- 
ing from this convention, in as much as they have done more than our con- 
stituents warranted us to engage for, and a great number of the members 
would not confine themselves to the rules laid down by the Congress, but 
required and insisted upon other terms of union than that respectable body, 
whose directions they have always promised to obey, deemed necessary, or 
could themselves individually assent to. 

SAMUEL JARVIS. 
SOLOMON PERKINS. 
NATHAN POYNER. 
- ISAAC GREGORY. 
JONA. HERRING. 


N. B. The convention having omitted to publish the vote which Mr. 
Macknight refused to subscribe, for the information of such as have not an 
opportunity of seeing the journals, it is inserted here. 

Resolved, that this convention do highly approve of the said association, 
and do, for themselves, firmly agree to adhere to by the said association, 
and recommend it to their constituents that they likewise adhere firmly to 
the same. In full approbation and testimony whereof the members of this 
convention subscribe their names. 

The continental association was not signed by the members in this conven- 
tion, as might be presumed from the publication of their Clerk.t 


1 Virginia Gazette, May 6, 1775. 
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A Letter from Thomas Macknight to Sir Grey Cooper, Giving his Reasons 
for Petitioning the British Government. 


No 17 Salisbury Street 7th Nov. 1776. 
Sir: 

When I had the honour of waiting on you the other day, you were pleased 
to direct me to reduce to writing what I wished to acquaint you with re- 
specting myself, which I will now endeavour to do, and shall be happy to 
find it so far worthy your attention as to procure me an opportunity of 
laying my circumstances before Lord Martin to whom I have a letter from 
Govr Martin. 

I have lived twenty years in the province of North Carolina, during 
the last sixteen of which I have acted as a Magistrate, and served as a 
member of the provincial Assembly.—In the beginning of the year 1775 
being called upon by the Freeholders of Currituck County to be one of 
their representatives in Convention as well as in the Assembly and knowing 
that the intention of calling the convention was principally to engage the 
province in certain resolves of the county of Suffolk in the Massachusetts 
Bay which had been approved by the first Congress held at Philadelphia; 
I refused to serve in that capacity till the people agreed to instruct their 
representatives to signify to the Convention their disapprobation of these 
Resolves and of every measure that tended to violence, or rebellion and 
also to propose to the Convention an instruction to their delegates at Philadel- 
phia to move in Congress “that the Vote of Approbation should be re- 
scinded,” and that in concerting measures to obtain redress of grievances 
they should strictly confine themselves to such as were peaceable legal and 
constitutional; and, failing in these points, to withdraw from the Convention. 

Having also obtained similar instructions to the representatives of the 
neighboring county of Pasquotank where I had long resided and having 
a considerable property there, had also frequently represented it in the 
provincial Assembly, I attended the Convention accordingly where the steps 
I had taken being known I became obnoxious to the Leaders of the Fac- 
tion, and a motion being made that each member should subscribe a resolve 
expressing the highest approbation of the Association and engage to rec- 
ommend it to his constituents, I refused to subscribe this Test, and they, 
apprehensive of the consequences that might attend the publication of our 
Instructions, determined to direct the popular odium against me and thereby 
defeat the influence they saw me prepared to exert against their measures; 
in consequence of which I was voted an enemy to America and held up as 
an object of contempt and detestation and every person recommended to break 
off all connexion and commercial dealing with me, and this vote was ordered 
to be published in all the newspapers of that and the neighboring colonies. 

Endeavours were used immediately after this proscription to drive me from 
my lodgings in Newbern and to excite the mob to violence against my person, 
but the vote of censure having passed by a small majority only and many of 
the principal members of the Convention as well as of the assembly being my 
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particular friends this purpose was defeated and I continued in Newbern 
during the sessions of the provincial Assembly where I opposed with effect 
an order being made directing the Treasurer of the Province to pay a large 
sum of money to the provincial delegates on the ground of its being an 
unconstitutional application of the public money. 

My Collegues from Currituck and Pasquotank, having in obedience to their 
instructions also publickly withdrawn themselves from the convention, we 
on our return home submitted our conduct to the consideration of our con- 
stituents; they approved of it & ordered their approbation to be printed and 
published, declaring at the same time that they owed no obedience to the 
acts of the Convention whose measures they disapproved of, nor to the 
Congress in which they would not be represented; and would submit their 
conduct to the regulation of no other authority than the Laws of their 
country.—Soon after an address to the Governour was agreed upon and at 
a publick meeting subscribed almost unanimously by the freeholders setting 
forth their affection and loyalty to the King, their confidence in the wisdom 
and justice of Parliament, their belief that on proper and dutiful representa- 
tions their grievances would be redressed, and their determined resolution 
to support his Majesty’s government as by law established, in consequence 
of which the Courts were kept open and justice dispensed by the Magistrates 
several months after the Committees had assumed all authority in the neigh- 
boring counties.— 

Alarmed at these proceedings the Leaders of faction exerted every practica- 
ble endeavour to bring about my destruction, they invented and propagated 
the basest calumnies and the most infamous falsehoods in order to provoke the 
publick resentment against us and succeeded so far as to render it impos- 
sible for me to go with safety out of the counties of Pasquotank and Curri- 
tuck, they carried their designs farther, they sent in to the County of 
Pasquotank, a number of their dependents, who endeavoured to stir up the 
people to tar and feather and to destroy me, together with my property; as 
the declared enemy of America, and one who had seduced them into a 
conduct which had rendered them hateful and contemptible to the whole 
continent. A day was appointed, a flag was hoisted, liquor was provided 
and every other insidious method made use of to allure the mob—but being 
informed of their intentions and relying on the assistance of my neighbours, 
and the protection of the Magistrates I determined to appear at the time 
and place appointed for the meeting, where so great was the indignation of 
the people who had assembled to support the authority of the Magistrates, 
that it was with the utmost difficulty I could prevent the tar and feathers 
being used upon those who had provided it, nor were they dismissed by the 
Magistrates till they had made satisfactory concessions and promised to make 
no such attempt for the future. 

This decisive proof of the disposition of the people in these counties, 
obliged the Leaders to change their ground and try to court me into an 
acquiescence with their measures, which they had now carried so far as 
to propose enlisting and arming bodies of men in each county—I was 
visited by their President of Convention and other principal characters 
amongst them, I was entreated to accept of the highest distinctions they 
could bestow; I was shown a resolve of the Philadelphia congress which they 
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said implied a disapprobation of the conduct of their Convention in the 
censure passed upon me—the dangerous consequences of continuing to op- 
pose their measures was hinted and at last I was informed by letters from 
many of my friends amongst the principal men of the faction that unless 
I altered my conduct our intimacy must end and measures would be 
adopted which they then shuddered to think of. 

Alarmed at this, and as some people had been actually murdered who 
were not deemed so inimical as myself, I began to look round me, and in 
spite of their secrecy and caution discovered even by means of some of 
their own number, that what they had not been able to effect publickly, they 
were determined to accomplish in private; and that measures were actually 
taken to assassinate me—and their purpose was so near being executed that 
I had scarcely time to escape—I was obliged to abandon my house and with- 
out a servant or a change of clothes to mount a horse and seek a sanctuary 
at Norfolk in Virginia (which was in my neighbourhood) ’till I should have 
an opportunity of joining Governor Martin at Cape Fear, whose directions 
of keeping up the spirit of Loyalty amongst the people and prompting an 
association for the support of Government I had followed— 

At Norfolk I found Lord Dunmore who was pleased to offer me his pro- 
tection and requested me to remain with him instead of going round to Cape 
Fear which I consented to, this was in the month of October 1775 at which 
time the town of Norfolk was threatened with a visit from the Rebels in 
the upper part of Virginia, and his Lordship having thought it necessary to 
put the place in a state of defence and having no better engineer with him 
than myself, he was pleased to give me a Commission and also a warrant 
to erect works round the town and proper posts in the neighborhood in course 
of which service it was more than once my fortune to expose my life in 
several skirmishes with the Rebels—as soon as this was known in Carolina 
the Committees seized on all my estate and on my refusal to return to them 
and justify my conduct they proceeded to sell it as the property of an 
outlawed traitor— 

In the beginning of February last, with Lord Dunmore’s consent I took 
the opportunity of a vessel going to Cape Fear with Arms, and agreeably 
to my first intentions joined Governor Martin then on board one of his 
Majesty’s sloops of war— 

After being at Cape Fear some time almost destitute of the necessaries of 
life, seeing no prospect of being able to render any further service to 
the cause of Government, or of recovering any part of my property I 
purchased a vessel with an intention of transporting myself to Britain, but 
understanding from Governor Martin that he was in daily expectation of 
the arrival of General Clinton to command an expedition to the southern 
colonies where I had long resided and of which I had a general knowledge, 
at his request I readily agreed to wait the arrival of the expected armament, 
which when it arrived I accompanied to Charlestown in South Carolina, 
from whence in the month of July by virtue of Sir Peter Parker’s passport 
I went to Cape Fear and from thence came home— 
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With regard to the property which I have lost, it consisted of Lands, 
Negroes, and the usual stock of a Carolina plantation, of Houses and 
furniture, of ships and other vessels, of merchandize, and of outstanding 
debts— 

From this account which notwithstanding the loss of one letter from 
Lord Dunmore to Lord North I have sufficient vouchers to authenticate, you 
will be able to judge how far I have deserved the notice of that Govern- 
ment whose orders I have endeavoured to execute at the risk of my life 
and expence of my fortune—In the mean time I will not doubt of receiving 
such assistance as my necessity requires as soon as I am happy enough to 
have my claims introduced and attended to—for this purpose I humbly 
solicit your favourable aid and hope that your benevolence and humanity 
to a stranger in my situation, will plead an excuse for the trouble I have 
given you in the perusal of this long letter— 


I am respectfully 
Sir 
Your most obedient and most humble servant 
THoMAsAS MACKNIGHT? 
Sir Grey Cooper Bart. 


Thomas Macknight’s Petition to the Lords Commissioners of His Majesty’s 
Treasury. 


To the Right Honourable the Lords Commissioners of His Majesty’s 
Treasury. 

The memorial and petition of Thomas Macknight of Bellville in the 
County of Currituck, North Carolina, Humbly Sheweth: 

That your petitioner has lived twenty years in the Province of North 
Carolina, during the greatest part of which he acted as a Magistrate and 
served as a member of the provincial Assembly. 

That in the beginning of the year 1775 being elected by the Freeholders of 
the County of Currituck one of their representatives in Convention, as 
well as in the provincial Assembly, he refused to serve unless his constit- 
uents would instruct their representatives to signify to the Convention, 
their disappprobation of every measure that tended to break off the con- 
nection between the Colonies and the Mother Country, and also their 
earnest desire that the Convention in taking measures for obtaining redress 
of grievances would confine themselves to such as were legal and con- 
stitutional; and if other measures were pursued requiring their represen- 
tatives to withdraw from the convention. 

That your petitioner obtained such instructions, and also procured the 
same to be given to the representatives of the neighbouring County of 
Pasquotank, where he formerly resided, and which he had often rep- 
resented in the provincial Assemblies. 

That when your petitioner with the other representatives of the counties 
of Currituck and Pasquotank appeared at the Convention in Newbern a 
motion was immediately made and carried there that every member should 
subscribe a Resolve expressing an approbation of the Continental Associa- 
tion and engage to recommend the same to his constituents. 


2 Loyalists Papers North Carolina Historical Commission. 
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That this motion was obviously intended to restrain your petitioner from 
opposing the violent and unjustifiable measures which the Congress had 
adopted, and to prevent the effects which the publication of our instruction 
might produce, as many members of that Convention were of the same 
sentiments, and would have declared them had they not been intimidated 
by the violent measures adopted against your petitioner. 

That in consequence of your petitioner’s absolute refusal to subscribe 
their proposed Test the Convention instigated by their Leaders, voted your 
petitioner “inimical to the liberty of America in his intentions, reaom- 
mending it to every one to break off all connections and commercial dealings 
with him and ordered this their Vote to be published in the newspapers 
throughout the Colonies,’ which was done accordingly in the month 
of April 1775. 

That notwithstanding this severe vote, your petitioner had still interest 
enough in the provincial Assembly, at that time also sitting in Newbern 
to prevent an order being passed there directing the Treasurer of the Proy- 
ince to pay a large sum of money to the Delegates of the Convention for 
their support at the General Congress in Philadelphia. 

That at this time ye Governour of the province made particular application 
to your petitioner earnestly requesting that your petitioner would exert his 
influence in the counties of Currituck and Pasquotank, to promote a spirit of 
loyalty and obedience to Government. 

That in compliance with this request of Govr Martin’s and notwith- 
standing the evident danger of said conduct your petitioner determined 
to persist in using his utmost endeavours to support government in 
maintaining the constitution and to oppose the designs of the Faction. 

That accordingly on your petitioner’s return to his constituents, he 
gave them an account of his conduct in convention, which they not only 
approved of, but published their approbation in the Gazettes, & accompa- 
nied it with a condemnation of the measures of the convention in the sever- 
est terms, and a declaration that they would not be bound by the decrees 
of the Convention,.nor of the Congress, but would regulate their conduct 
by the Laws of their country only. 

That after this the Freeholders subscribed an Address to the Governor 
of the Province expressing their loyalty, and their resolution to support 
His Majesty’s Government, to the utmost of their power—the consequence 
was that so long as your petitioner remained in that country, (and for 
many months after the Committees in other places had usurped all power 
of authority) the counties of Currituck and Pasquotank supported their 
Magistrates, and publick officers, and kept open their Courts of Justice. 

That the Leaders of the faction dreading the effects of the zeal with 
which your petitioner promoted all the above measures, tried every method 
to accomplish his ruin & to stigmatize him as an enemy to the country, 
they even endeavoured to destroy him by a Mob, which they assembled 
for that purpose at a very considerable expence, but their endeavours 
proving ineffectual and finding themselves disappointed in this method 
of revenge, by the spirited behaviour of the friends of government on that 
occasion, they thought proper soon after to change their conduct, and 
endeavour to court your petitioner into an acquiescence with their measures. 
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That for this purpose your petitioner was visited & solicited by several 
ot their Chiefs from different parts of the Province, who had been form- 
erly his most intimate friends, & amongst others by the President of 
their convention, every argument of interest and affection were held up 
to your petitioner, and when all these proved ineffectual, threats were 
thrown out to intimidate him, & to induce him to cease his opposition to 
their measures. 

That your petitioner persisting to reject their offers, and to despise their 
threats, was given to understand by a letter from one of his friends 
amongst them “that measures would be quickly adopted which he then 
shuddered to think of’? and soon afterwards he received certain informa- 
tion that a design was formed to assassinate him, which he had no other 
way left to avoid than by instantly abandoning his property and family 
consisting of near one hundred persons, and flying to Norfolk where he 
remained with Lord Dunmore from the month of October 1775, ’till he 
joined Governour Martin at Cape Fear in North Carolina. 

That when at Norfolk your petitioner at the Request of Lord Dunmore 
gave him his utmost assistance and was enabled from his acquaintance and 
connections in that town and neighbourhood and from his knowledge of the 
Country, to render such services, as his Lordship was pleased to acknowledge 
in a very particular manner. 

That your petitioner accepted a Commission as Engineer with the rank 
of Captain and in obedience to a Warrant for that purpose erected some 
Works for the defence of Norfolk, and between the months of October 
and February exposed his life in several skirmishes—all of which services 
he cheerfully executed at his own expence, without deserving or receiving 
any pay or reward whatever. 

That as soon as it was known to the Committee in Carolina that your 
petitioner was with Lord Dunmore and in the actual service of Government, 
he was summoned to return and stand trial for his conduct; and on his 
refusal to submit himself to their authority, they seized on all your 
petitioner’s estate, to the value of thirty thousand pounds, consisting of 
Lands, Slaves, Plantation, Stock of all kinds, Ships & Merchandize, together 
with the debts due to your petitioner, & confiscated the whole as the property 
of an outlawed traitor. 

Thus was your petitioner reduced at once from a state of the greatest 
affluence and credit, to indigence & distress in consequence of his obedience 
to the requisitions of Government and of his exertions under its direction 
to prevent the separation of the Colonies from the Mother Country— 

That your petitioner about the middle of Febry 1776, finding he could be 
of no further service in Virginia, with Lord Dunmore’s permission joined 
Governor Martin at Cape Fear, with whom at his request he remained, 
in order to render what service he was able from his knowledge of the 
Country in the event of General Clinton’s landing and marching into the 
southern provinces. 

That in the month of July, 1776, your petitioner (having accompanied the 
expedition to Charlestown) obtained leave from Governor Martin, and a 
passport from Sir Peter Parker to return to Britain, and on his way calling 
in at the harbour of Cape Fear, your petitioner found that a sloop belonging 
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to him and left there, had been employed by the Commanding Officer in that 
harbour for the purpose of lodging Refugees in which service She had been 
lost; but Captain Lindzee the Commanding Officer, declined giving any 
certificate being apprehensive that as he had no orders to employ other 
vessels than his own in that service, should any compensation be thought 
due to your petitioner it might be stopped out of his pay by an imprest. But as 
your petitioner hath testimony of the fact, he hopes it will be equivalent to 
the certificate, which ought not to have been withdrawn from him— 

That on your petitioner’s arrival in Britain where he hoped his mis- 
fortunes would end, he finds himself and his partners in the Ship Belvel (le) 
the only part of his property which escaped from the hands of the Rebels 
after seizure deprived of her and her cargo by the operation of the Pro- 
hibitory Act— 

That this loss is peculiarly hard on your petitioner and his partners who 
having equal proof of their Loyalty and attachment to Government are 
still more unfortunate than your petitioner—for after having ventured their 
lives and lost their fortunes in Virginia they were taken prisoners by the 
Rebels there-——one of them remains so—and the other sinking under the 
weight of his misfortunes was relieved by death—their wives and children in 
Virginia are left helpless and destitute and rendered totally incapable to 
provide for the support of two of their Boys now in Britain for their 
education. 

That an authenticated extract of the proceedings if the Court of Admiralty 
in Gibraltar, on 126 sheets of paper, in your petitioner’s possession, will 
verify that your petitioner with Wm Atchison & Jas Parker of Norfolk, & 
Wm McCormick of Pasquotank, owned the Ship Belville & her cargo—cleared 
out from the Custom House of Port Roanoke in North Carolina, on the 24th 
of October 1775—loaded with Pipe Staves and Beeswax,—and bound to 
Cadiz in Spain a voyage at that time legal— 

That the Ship Proceeded on her voyage one hundred and fifty miles to 
Ocracoke Bar, where she was taken by a Vessel belonging to the Rebels in 
the month of December 1775, and carried to Newbern where on Wm 
McCormick’s giving security to pay to the Convention the Value of the ship 
and cargo, if our property at time all seized, should be finally confiscated he 
was permitted to send her to sea. 

That the said ship taken off Cape St Vincent, on the 17th of May 1776, 
on her way to Cadiz by the Enterprize Man of War, was carried into Gibral- 
tar and condemned; tho the Judge in his Decree declares that there are 
strong circumstances of Equity in favour of the owners, yet none of these 
coming within the provisos or exemptions in the prohibitory act, he could 
not acquit her. 

That the loss arising to your petitioner from the capture and condem- 
nation of the Ship Belville, near 200 tons burthen loaded with 64 thousand 
pipe staves and five hundred pounds of bees wax—and from the sloop 
lost in the service of Government at Cape Fear, about 100 tons burthen, 
amounts to more than three thousand three hundred pounds—That this 
loss arising from Government, your petitioner can never hope for redress 
from any other quarter—But the known justice of the British Government 
leaves him no room to doubt of compensation being made to him on that 
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account, so soon as your Lordships are acquainted wth the particular 
circumstances of this part of your petitioner’s case, which he believes 
distinguishes him from every other in the circle of American sufferers— 

That your petitioner understands your Lordships have been pleased to 
grant him an allowance of £200 a year—he is sensible of your Lordship’s 
goodness in so doing, and has a grateful sense of it, he knows that full com- 
pensation cannot be expected by those who have suffered for their Loyalty 
in America, till peace and Government are fully re-established in that 
country—But your Petitioner hopes that your Lordships upon considering 
the very particular circumstances of his case, will not think him unreason- 
able in praying besides a compensation for his two ships above mentioned, 
an annual allowance for his support in the meantime more proportioned 
to his former situation in life, and to the extent of the property which he 
has been deprived of by the rebels, not by the chance or misfortunes of 
war but solely on account of his acting in obedience to the express req- 
uisition of Government. 

That your petitioner for a full proof of the facts in this memorial humbly 
begs leave to refer to the testimony of Governor Martin[s] Letters to Lord 
North and to Lord George Germine—to Lord Dunmore[s] letter of the 29th 
of May to Lord North and to other testimony which your Petitioner is 
ready to lay before your Lordships. 

THomas MAcKNIGHT® 


London 4th June 
serene 
Salisbury Street No 17 


Memorial of Thomas Macknight Submitted to the Commissioners Appointed 
by Act of Parliament for Inquiry into the Losses and Services of* 
American Loyalists. 

To the Commissioners appointed by Act of Parliament for enquiring into 
the Losses and Services of the American Loyalists. 

The Memorial of Thomas Macknight, late of Belville in North Carolina. 

Sheweth, 

1. That the Memorialist was possessed of considerable property and 
influence in North Carolina, and for nearly twenty years acted as a magis- 
trate, and represented the county in which he lived in the General Assem- 
blies of the Province: where his conduct as a public man, shewed that 
he was uniformly a friend to the established government and constitution 
of the British Empire. 

2. That in the beginning of the disturbance in America, the governours 
of the several provinces were directed by the Secretary of State, to call 
on all such men of influence as were loyal and well affected, to assist 
in supporting the constitution, and opposing the progress of rebellion; and 
as an inducement to engage them in the public service, beyond their line 
of duty as mere citizens, the Governours were authorized in his Majesty’s 
Name, to hold forth promises of protection, support, and reward; and 
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your Memorialist’s general character, and particular conduct, on the break- 
ing out of the commotions, were such, as led the Governour of the Prov- 
ince to solicit his assistance in the most earnest manner. 

3. That in consequence of this solicitation and relying on the honour 
of the British Government, as well as on the fair meaning, and good faith 
of the encouragements held forth in his Majesty’s Name, your Memorialist 
exerted himself so effectually, that the Freeholders of the counties of 
Currituck and Pasquotank, where his interest chiefly lay, not only addressed 
the Governour, declaring their attachment to the established constitution, 
and avowing their disapprobation of the measures of Congress,—but also 
published in the Gazettes, that they owed no obedience to that body, and 
that they would regulate their conduct by the laws of their country alone. 

4. That accordingly while your Memorialist remained among them and 
for many months after the Committees of Observation had effected the 
final overthrow of the established government in other parts of the 
province, the magistrates of these counties continued to act, and the 
courts of law to administer justice in the usual manner;—and when Con- 
gress at last acquired the government of this part of the country, many 
of the principal inhabitants, rather than submit to the usurpation, took 
arms and joining the King’s Troops, sacrificed their lives in the cause 
of Great Britain. 

5. That in the last legal Assembly of the Province, (which was held 
in Newbern at the same time with the second Convention), an attempt 
was made to apply the public money to the maintainance of the Delegates, 
sent from the Convention to the General Congress held in the City of 
Philadelphia,—which attempt your Memorialist opposed with success. 

6. That this and other steps by your Memorialist, under the direction 
of Government, for opposing the unconstitutional measures of the Conven- 
tion, brought upon him the resentment of that body, so that they proscribed 
him by a decree passed in April 1775 ‘“‘as inimical to the liberties of America.” 

7. That in consequence of this proscription, repeated attempts were made to 
destroy your Memorialist by mobs,—but having defeated these open attacks, 
some of the principal leaders thought it prudent to solicit him to countenance 
their designs, and for that purpose made him many tempting offers;—your 
Memorialist, however, withstanding their solicitations and rejecting their 
offers, continued to oppose their measures till towards the end of the year 
1775, when a design to assassinate him, compelled your Memorialist to 
abandon his family and property, and fly for protection to Norfolk in 
Virginia. 

8. That when your Memorialist was thus obliged to leave his house, a 
Captain’s guard was established there, consisting of thirty men;— these 
lived upon and destroyed his property, till such time as the Convention of 
the Province met, and formal orders were issued for the sale and disposal 
of his effects—Your Memorialist’s friends, intimidated by the destruction 
that had fallen upon him durst not take a single step in his favour,—and 
so completely was he ruined, that he is now obliged to accident alone for 
such evidence as he has of his losses.—The plunder acquired at that early 
period from the estates of Loyalists, was so great, and fell into the hands 
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of such powerful people, that it appears they had influence enough to procure 
a law to secure themselves against being made accountable even to the 
State for the property so taken. 

9. That on your Memorialist’s arrival in Norfolk, he found the Governour 
of Virginia on board a ship in the harbour, and your Memorialist, by 
means of his connections, in that town and neighbourhood, had it in his 
power to render many services to Government, of which he has ample 
proofs;— in particular when his Excellency, on the request of the inhabi- 
tants, determined to land and defend the town, your Memorialist was 
applied to, and in consequence of a warrant, and a commission under the 
Colony seal, he erected a rampart, which with the river, completely 
surrounded the place. 

10. That your Memorialist, in the course of his service, not only bore 
arms, and hazarded his life on several occasions as a volunteer with his 
Majesty’s Troops in support of Government,—but also exerted himself with 
success in raising men for the same purpose;—yet for these services, and 
for his other services and exertions in Carolina, your Memorialist received 
no pay,—nor was he even reimbursed the money he actually advanced in 
carrying them into execution, ‘ 

11. That in the spring of the year 1776, your Memorialist joined the 
Governour of North Carolina at Cape Fear,—and on his Excellency’s 
request, he accompanied the expedition to Charlestown,—during which, 
his whole estate in Carolina, which had been seized in the preceding year, 
on account of his active services to Government, “was disposed of by 
order of the Provincial Congress,—and in like manner, the Convention of 
Virginia confiscated his property in that Colony. 

12. That after the expedition to Charlestown, his Majesty’s arms being 
directed against the northern colonies, where your Memorialist could render 
no essential service to Government, and where he had no means of sup- 
porting himself he came to Britain, and to complete his misfortunes 
learned that two vessels, which had escaped the hands of the Congress, 
and on which he depended for subsistence, had been captured by his 
Majesty’s ships of war, and condemned under the Prohibitory Act of 
Parliament, as the property of an inhabitant, of a colony in rebellion. 

13. That your Memorialist having been thus plundered for his loyalty on 
cone hand, and punished as the partisan of rebellion on the other, has been 
completely stripped of his All, and from a state of affluence reduced to the 
necessity of depending on a trifling allowance from Government for the 
support of himself, his wife and children;—an allowance which so far 
from bearing any proportion to his Estate lost in the publica service, was 
not even equivalent to an annuity for the money he has actually advanced 
in performing the services requested of him by Government. 

14. That your Memorialist has endeavoured to state his services to the 
British Government in as few words as possible, trusting that the pre- 
ceding recital, supported by the evidence he can produce, will show in the 
clearest manner that he was no rash unauthorized meddler in the troubles 
of America, but that he was directly and particularly called upon by the 
highest authority to perform services for Great Britain, which he was under 
no obligation to perform but which he undertook upon the faith of encourage- 
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ments held forth to him by the same authority—And your Memorialist hay- 
ing performed these services to the fullest extent required of him, and 
with all the success his employers expected, he now considers himself 
entitled, as a matter of justice, to the honourable performance of the prom- 
ises made to him—This opinion is warranted by the written, as well as 
verbal acknowledgements of the Ministers who pledged the public faith, and 
of their successors in office also. 

15. That your Memorialist acknowledges the justice, and is sensible of 
the wisdom of Parliament in appointing the enquiry directed by the law 
under which you now act; and he has the fullest confidence that it will 
terminate in producing that compensation which is justly due to him for 
the Losses he has sustained in the service of the public—But your Memorial- 
ist has Claims of a nature, which he should not have thought himself 
warranted to lay before your Board had he not been led thereto by the 
directions of his Majesty’s Ministers, and by the sense of the honourable 
House of Commons declared upon these very Claims when particularly stated 
to the House on the second reading of the bill establishing your commission. 

16. That your Memorialist, however, in the beginning of last December 
had reason to suspect some difficulties might arise respecting your legal 
authority to examine and report upon the Claims; and having already 
suffered eight years delay, and some very unexpected disappointments in the 
promised decision of them, and fearing that a further delay might forever 
bar him from relief, and trusting that your candour would induce you to 
inform him whether you had cognizance of these Claims, and that you 
would not keep him in a state of suspense respecting your own competency 
to the business he wrote a letter to your secretary requesting to know 
whether you would consider his Claim for vessels taken from him under 
the prohibitory act of Parliament? and that for money advanced by him in 
performing services required by Government? and whether you would make 
a report upon these Claims separate from the report upon his Claim for 
property taken from him by the Americans? 

17. That on receiving your answer declining to inform him whether you 
would take cognizance of these claims until the whole of his case was laid 
before you, and until such time as it should be heard in its turn; your 
Memorialist consulted his friends, who informed him that he cannot with 
propriety after what passed on this subject in the honourable House of 
Commons, apply there or elsewhere until you have made some decision on the 
business—and he is advised to lay the matter before you in separate Memo- 
rials, which he now humbly begs leave to do—and therefore confines the 
prayer of this to the losses he sustained from the Americans, and submits his 
other claims to your consideration in the separate Memorials delivered 
herewith. At the same time your Memorialist declares his readiness to 
pursue such directions as you shall be pleased to give in this matter. 

18. That your Memorialist at the time he engaged in the service of 
Government was well aware of the personal danger he had to encounter, but 
entertained no suspicion that the business would finally end as it has done, 
and therefore took no steps for ascertaining the particulars and value of 
the estate he was about to hazard in the public service—and when he was 
at last obliged to abandon his property in the circumstances above stated, 
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it was absolutely impossible for him to bring off the books of his accounts, 
or the deeds and other vouchers of his estate, which were seized together 
with his property, and are now, he verily believes. irrecoverably lost—For 
these reasons your Memorialist cannot deliver so particular a schedule of 
his effects as might otherwise have been expected—and is at same time 
obliged to leave out of his Claim many articles of considerable value. 

19. That your Memorialist was so zealous in support of the established 
constitution, and in performing the services directed by Government, that 
he either engaged his friends in the same cause or absolutely broke with 
them—The latter in consequence have become his enemies, and the former 
are like himself ruined and banished from Carolina—so that he is forever 
deprived of the means of procuring evidence of his losses from that country, 
and must therefore confine his claims to such articles as time and accident 
have now furnished him with proofs of support—But your Memorialist trusts 
that the circumstances of his case and the nature of his proofs will carry 
a stronger conviction of the justice of his Claim than any other kind of 
testimony could possibly do. 

20. That your Memorialist annexes a schedule, containing a description 
of his property, together with as accurate an account thereof as it is now 
in his power to give. 

Your Memorialist therefore prays that his case may be taken into your 
consideration, in order that he may be enabled under your report to receive 
such compensation, aid or relief, as his losses may be found to deserve. 


SCHEDULE 


Containing a Description of my Property and the Value thereof. 

The lands on the sea coast of America from Cape Henry to the southward 
of Charlestown, are in general of a sandy, light, thin soil, covered with that 
kind of pine-trees from which tar and turpentine are made. The country 
however lying between Currituck Sound on the east, Albemarle Sound on 
the south, Yawpin River on the west, and the Virginia boundary line on the 
north, is an exception from this general rule; the soil in this part of the 
country is strong, rich, and deep; the trees growing here are of the largest 
size and most valuable kind, viz. oak, walnut, yellow pine, poplar, hickory, 
and ash; and the lands, when cultivated, produce the best wheat and clover; 
they are intersected by a number of navigable rivers, which render these 
jands much more valuable than the interior country of equal soil, where 
the produce must be carried in wagons many days journey to a market. 

In this country I settled as a merchant in the year 1757, and, intending 
to continue there so long as I lived, I patented and purchased, from time to 
time sundry tracts of land and plantations; deprived however of my patents 
and deeds and entertaining no hopes of procuring any vouchers from Carolina, 
TI must give up a great part of these, and confine my claim to the lands 
known by the name of Belville, lying in the counties of Currituck and 
Pasquotank and to the lands of Campania, which are well known to several 
gentlemen now in London, and known to be my property. 
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Land of Belville 


On this tract were many settled plantations, which I had improved by 
making convenient roads from one to the other, by inclosing them prop- 
erly, and by cutting drains where these were necessary. 

The plantation on which I lived lay near the center of the whole tract; 
this I had improved at a very great expence, by enlarging the clear ground; 
by taking in meadow lands; by planting extensive orchards of fruit trees, 
carefully collected from different parts of Europe and America; by making 
a garden and pleasure-ground containing ten acres for which I kept a 
regular-bred gardener from Britain, besides negroes to assist him; by 
building a smoak house and dairy, a smith’s shop, and a large two-story 
dry good store-house with cellars. 

Besides the intrinsic goodness of the soil, which rendered the lands 
of Belville equal to any in the province, the advantage of their situation 
for commercial purposes increased their value considerably—This tract 
of land lay in one of the most populous parts of the country, and on each 
side of the North River which was navigable for sea-vessels to a bridge 
which crossed the river in sight of and about one quarter of a mile distant 
from my dwelling-house; over this bridge lay the only road from the County 
of Currituck to the County of Pasquotank, and a main road from Norfolk 
in Virginia to Edenton in North Carolina. 

On each side of this river (which divided the counties of Currituck and 
Pasquotank) and adjoining to the bridge I had built very large wharfs and 
convenient warehouses thereon, and I had erected on the north side of the 
river at a very great expense the most commodious, and I will venture to say 
the best ship-yard in the province, where I had every conveniency for careen- 
ing as well as for building vessels. From this yard I have launched a ship 
(one hundred feet long) into fourteen feet water upon sliding boards not 
more than thirty feet in length; the whole run did not exceed twenty-five 
feet, and from the top of the keel blocks to the surface of the water was 
a fall of Yittle more than two feet. The lands of Belville consisted of more 
than eight thousand acres, and contained more than 1700 acres of cleared 
ground. 

Land of Campania 


This was a tract containing more than nineteen thousand acres, being 
my share of the Hntries made in the Earl of Granville’s Land Office, in 
copartnership with Mr. James Parker, for which the fees were paid; but on 
account of Lord Granville’s the office was shut up and continuing so in 
consequences of a Chancery suit between his lordship’s heirs and devisees, I 
never had it in my power to take out the patents. The land however we 
océupied agreeably to custom from the time of the Entries; and we held in 
long enough in actual and quiet possession to give us a legal title, had any 
person thought proper to contest our right; but this was not the case; 
and the agent of Earl Granville’s heir, agreeably to the rules of his office, 
professed his intention of issuing the patents on opening the office, which 
he was just on the eve of doing when the disturbances commenced. 

Besides the fees of office, and a very great expense attending the location 
of these lands, and making different roads into them, we purchased a 
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plantation of about 600 acres, lying between the Entries and one of the 
branches of Pasquotank River, for the purpose of obtaining a free com- 
munication with navigable water. 

The lands which we distinguished by the name of Campania were known 
by the name of the Great-Swamp, and lay in the counties of Currituck, Pas- 
quotank, and Perquimans, adjoining the Virginia boundary line.—The soil 
of these lands was rich, but in general too wet for agriculture without a 
considerable expense in draining. They were however immediately valuable 
on account of the excellent winter pasture they afforded to cattle, and still 
more so on account of the Juniper (or white Cedar) and Cypress Trees 
with which they were covered. Of this timber the Shingles are made, which 
are used for covering houses all over America and the West India Islands. 

Land producing this kind of timber, not so conveniently situated for 
navigation as those of Campania were, sold with us for twenty shillings 
current money of the province per acre; and were every day becoming 
more valuable, because the demand for shingles was increasing with the 
population of America, and the shingle swamps were daily wearing out; 
insomuch, that vast numbers of people, formerly employed in the northern 
swamps had emigrated to us. 

I had also two valuable lots in Norfolk; together with other property in 
the colony of Virginia. 


Plantation-stock, &c. 


At the time I was compelled to abandon my property, I had a considerable 
crop on the ground; my farm was well stocked with cattle sheep, hogs, and 
horses, together with all kinds of plantation tools and utensils, carts and 
wagons; my house was furnished with every thing necessary for a numer- 
ous family, and I had upon hand a stock of provisions and liquors: I had 
a valuable library, and many things which might appear trifling to enu- 
merate, though they cost me a considerable sum of money; I was also possessed 
ef sundry negroes, exclusive of those which I owned in company with 
my partners in trade. 

I had provided material for building a large dwelling house and offices, 
which were of considerable value; they consisted of bricks, lime, scantling 
planks, and shingles, with some part of the nails, locks, hinges, and glass; 
many of the doors, sashes, and window shutters, together with the bases, 
surbases, sofits, and mouldings were made, and most of the flooring plank 
prepared for laying. I had also procured at a considerable expense red- 
cedar posts and rails, for inclosing the grounds in sight of my house, instead 
of the worm-fencing, usual in that country. 

Had I been called upon the very day after I fled from my own house, to 
give an account of the sundry particulars recited above, it is evident that 
I could not have given anything like an exact inventory of them; how 
much less can it be expected at this distance of time, especially when 
it is considered that I lost my books of accompts, and from the time of 
my leaving Carolina, have had no access to any of my book keepers, over- 
seers, or principal negroes who were intrusted with the care of these 
things. 
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All therefore that I can do in respect to these articles is to make the 
enumeration which I have done, put an estimate thereon, and offer in 
support thereof, the opinion of gentlemen who have been frequently at my 
house. This testimony is the best which the circumstances of my case will 
admit; and it remains with the Board to exercise the discretionary power 
vested in them by act of parliament, in forming thereon a judgment of 
the value of this part of my property,—and in doing this I flatter myself 
that some regard will be paid to my own opinion thereof, and to the situation 
and rank wherein I was, which absolutely required that my effects of 
this kind should be of considerable value. 

Permit me to observe, that if I had been less zealous and active in the 
cause of Great Britain, and in consequence thereof drawn a less share 
of resentment upon myself I might have saved the vouchers of my property; 
and in that case with less merit whereon to found my claim of compensation, 
I should have been able to produce more pointed evidence respecting the 
value of my estate lost in the public service. 


Clerkship of Pasquotank 


This was an office which I held during good behaviour: the principal 
part of the business thereof was transacted by a deputy; and the neat 
revenue which accrued to me, was about three hundred pounds sterling per 
annum. 

Annual Salary, as Manager of a Commercial Concern 


I was concerned with Messrs. Atchison and Parker of Norfolk, in an 
extensive trade carried on in North Carolina under the firm of Thomas 
Macknight and Co. The business of this company I managed, and was 
paid for the same agreeably to a stipulation contained in the articles of our 
copartnership, two hundred pounds currency per annum (over and above, 
and exclusive of all the expense attending the management) together with 
all the expense of my house. 

My connections with the above named gentlemen commenced in the year 
1755, and having remained so long unbroken, would in all probability have 
continued during our lives: I think therefore that I may reckon the 
salary of two hundred pounds currency, together with the charges of my 
house-keeping defrayed as above, at 400£ sterling per annum of clear 
revenue. 


My Share of Stock belonging to M.es William McCormick and Co. 


This company consisted of Mr. William McCormick, Mr. William Atchi- 
son, and Mr. James Parker, who each held one fifth, and the remaining 
two fifth shares were mine. The ship Belville, and the brigatine Betsey were 
the property of this company; these vessels escaped the hands of the Con- 
gress, but they were captured and condemned under the prohibitory Act of 
Parliament, and for these we make a particular claim, separate from our 
claims for losses sustained from the Americans. The remaining property 
belonging to this company was seized and confiscated by the Congress, on 
account of our loyalty, and this amounting to 7687£ 10s. sterling, is 
claimed by Mr. McCormick as manager of the company, for which reason I 
do not carry out the amount of these shares in my general statement of 
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losses, but mention it as a memorandum, of which I trust due notice will be 
taken according to the nature of the report, which the Board shall finally 
determine to make, for enabling Parliament to judge what compensation 
is due to suffering Loyalists. 


My Share of Stock belonging to T. Macknight and Co. 


This company consisted of Messrs. Atchison and Parker, and myself, 
the property belonging to it was confiscated by the Congress, on account of our 
loyalty, and is set forth particularly in a separate Memorial delivered here- 
with. I do not extend the amount of my share in the general state here- 
unto annexed, but mention it for the same reason assigned in the preceding 
article. 


General State of Thomas Macknight’s Losses in America Sterling 


Lands of Belville, with all the buildings and im- 
provements thereon, 8000 acres, at 40s. per 


ACE OMmeetercpe ay retekere see eRe ete erent nvsie se vae tai sie onstaue cierans 16000 0 0 
Lands of Campania, 19000 acres, at 6s. 8d. per acre 6333 0 0 
Two lots in the town of Norfolk................ 100 0 0 
LOD SOO) VERA -aen Ocosrecanet 0 Ren he Not Goa TIC. Rae Peat 300 0 0 
StocksOnscattie NOnsesy GcOsasinacete cineis ciesiee elec 300 0 0 
Plantation utensils, carts, wagons, plows, &c..... 100 0 0 
House furniture, liquors, and provisions....... 350 0 0 
Hight negroes, 4 slaves, 200£ 4 indented serv. 
LEO codes Cenanttsrt BACLOt) D-C.De CIRO RMR RC RO a ROO 350 0 0 
WGA DAT para ote rece wokcee cledeiaio cuoreus eicrst se euay eve. el acssiene ehh arshevee TSO Ome 0: 
Materials for a dwelling-house and offices; in- 
CLOSUT EBs a CC vane c tae, sheaves oe cicvoyoleraas tela elarecsiavoretstsi ec 400 0 0 
24383 0 0 
Clerkship of Pasquotank, per annum............ 300 0 0 
PATETUUI AE SALA Vnn Oc Chita vais eustotnccdr aatat aioleielotere mictarhebederel ese 400 0 0 
The above being annual revenue depending on 
my life, is similar to an income arising from a 
profession, and I trust will be considered and 
rated accordingly. 
Two fifth shares of W. M’C. and Co’s. stock...... £3074 
One half share of T. M. and Co’s. stock........... 6763 
I have contented myself with showing the 
amount of my losses, as they stood in the end of 
the year 1775. when my property was seized, trust- 
ing, that as to the mean profits of my estate, 
or the interest due thereon, the Board will do 
the same justice to me as to others in similar 
circumstances. 
ST OIES CRG OWA iced ches cel cretay oral etoncre fever ale ete’ cveie's) <\eliel'ehe, 6) 24383 - - 
M. Macknight desires the following articles de- 
ducted from the above & added to the Claim 
on behalf of Tho. Macknight & C. Crop..... 300 - - 
StOGKM Ole CAltle wLLOTSCSs OcCoepapicis sista wierd sie ieletarere ers 300 - —- 
Plantation Utensils, Carts, Wagons Plows, &c... 100 - —- 
House Furniture Liquors & Provisions.......... 350 - —- 
ABATICCTILOGMSETVAU US ciorertchalerecoctern cess eieteve a's erogsiet sieiaie 150 - -—- 1200 - - 
23183 -— — 
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Correspondence Between Sir Grey Cooper and Thomas Macknight as to Value 
of Macknight’s Property. 
No 87 Strand London—26th Novr. 1782 
Sir: 

The Commissioners appointed to enquire into the claims of American 
sufferers signified to me yesterday that it would be very satisfactory to 
them and might prove serviceable to myself if I could procure from you 
an account of what you recollect relative to the matter contained in the 
following representation which in the Course of my examination I had the 
honour of laying before these Gentlemen viz.: 

“That in the year 1776 I wrote you a letter stating my services and 
sufferings and on the Monday after its delivery I had the honour of receiving 
from you the enclosed Card—that I declined receiving the allowance of 
£200 mentioned therein, as wholly inadequate to the Estate I had lost in 
the service of the public as well as to the promises made me on the part 
of Government, that after repeated representations on the subject and 
petitions for compensation I was towards the end of the year 1777 called 
into your room at the Treasury, and was there informed by you that their 
Lordships had just then read my memorial and were thoroughly satisfied 
of my merit that they thought my case extremely hard and my claims for 
Compensation well founded, but at that time they could not enter into the 
Consideration of it, tho’ they hoped the period was at hand when justice 
should be done to me, and to others in my circumstances—that in the mean 
time with respect to my support they could not increase the nominal annual 
allowance granted for that purpose without infringing a rule they had laid 
down but as they were satisfied that I ought to have more they would 
do what was equivalent to increasing the annual allowance, and would order 
me a sum in Gross beside the £200 per annum and they expected that this 
would be satisfactory to me as the troubles in America seemed near an end— 
Accordingly on this footing (& not as compensation) their Lordships ordered 
Five hundred pounds to be paid to me.’ And I accepted of it believing that 
J should recover my own property in the course of the next year. 

As you are well acquainted with my distressed situation and the cause 
thereof I flatter myself you will pardon the trouble I now give and favour 
me with an answer. Yours to my last letter came duly to hand and I am 
with great respect and Gratitude. 

Sir 
Your most Obedt & mst. Humble servant 
Sir Grey Cooper Bart.— (Signed ) THomMas MACKNIGHT.® 


Novr, 28th 1782 
Sir, 

Tho’ I cannot distinctly remember all the circumstances which you state 
that you have submitted to the Consideration of the Commissioners who 
are appointed to enquire into the Claims of American sufferers, yet I am 
convinced that the general outline of the facts is truly and justly drawn. 
The Merits and public service of Mr Macknight in North America, are 
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unquestionable, & his sufferings and his losses to a considerable amount are 
vouched and proved by ample & respectable evidence. With respect to the 
sum of £500 which was paid to him in the year 1777, it does not recur 
to my memory that this payment was made to Mr Macknight as a compensa- 
tion or as an advance in part of a Compensation for the property, estate, 
or ship which it was stated in his memorials and the documents which ac- 
companied them, that he had lost on Account of his zeal for the Service of 
the Government of Great Britain & I am Sir your 
Most Obedt & faithful Humble 
Servant 
(Signed) Grey Cooper.® 


Thomas Macknight’s Petition for Compensation for Sloop E’mpressed into 
British Government Service. 

To the Right Honorable the Lords Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury. 

The Petition of T. Macknight, late of Belville in North Carolina. 

Humbly Sheweth— 

That your petitioner expended considerable sums of his own money in 
performing services required of him by Government for which he prays 
payment— 

That a large Sloop belonging to your petitioner was employed in Govern- 
ment Service and was lost in said Service in the year 1776—for which also 
your petitioner prays payment— 

And humbly desires that these Claims may be referred to the Commis- 
sioners appointed to inquire into the losses of American sufferers that 
they may examine and report to your Lordships how much is due to your 
petitioner. 

Tuomas MACKNIGHT." 
No 87 Strand 
October 
1782 


To the Right Honourable the Lords Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury. 
The Petition of T. Macknight, late of Belville, in North Carolina. 
Humbly Sheweth— 

That at the very time when your petitioner was risking his life and 
sacrificing his fortune in America in support of the Constitution, trusting 
to the good faith of his Majesty promises of protection—he was stripped 
of a small property belonging to him which had escaped the hands of the 
Congress—and this too by an Act of the British Government itself, taking 
from him a Vessel and Cargo for a public purpose, without making him any 
Compensation. 

That your Petitioner relying on the honour the equity and the justice 
of the British Government trusts that your Lordships will pay him for 
this Loss. 
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And humbly prays that you will be pleased to refer this Claim to the 
Commissioners appointed to examine the losses of American sufferers, that 
they may inquire and report to your Lordships upon the whole as it shall 
appear to them. 

No 87 Strand THOMAS MACKNIGHT.® 

October 

1782 


Affidavit as to Value of Staves and Bees Wax Belonging to Thomas Mac- 
knight seized under Act of Parliament. 


Having resided at Cadiz during the year 1776, I do hereby certify to 
whom it may concern, that the Cargo of Staves and Bees Wax originally 
shipped in North Carolina by Thomas Macknight and his Partners on board 
the Ship Belville (which was condemned in the Court of Admiralty at 
Gibraltar under the Prohibitory Act of Parliament) was carried from 
thence to Cadiz and there sold by my house of Business, at that time under 
the signature of Duff and Welsh for more than sixteen hundred pounds 
sterling—tho’ at this distance of time not having access to my Books I 
cannot exactly say how much more said Staves and Bees Wax was sold 
for—And to the best of my recollection they were sold in the month of 
August 1776— 

Witness my hand and seal 

London 18 June 1782 


(Seal) Copy—signed JAMES DUFF.® 


Affidavit as to Value of Ships Belonging to Thomas Macknight. 


Whereas Thomas Macknight Esqr formerly a Resident in the Province 
of North Carolina but now in the City of London, has applied to us the 
undermentioned Merchants and Ship Brokers of this City to certify the Bur- 
den of a Ship which would carry from 64 to 65 thousand of American 
Pipe Staves and the Value of such a Ship in the year 1776, She being three 
years old & well fitted for a Voyage from North Carolina to Cadiz— 

We are of opinion it would require a (........ ) of 250 to 260 Tons Meas- 
urement to carry such a quantity of Staves, and that according to the 
price of ships at that period she would have sold at this Market for £1800, 
say Highteen hundred pounds— 

We have also been applied to by the said Thomas Macknight Esqr to 
certify the value in the year 1776 of a large sloop of about 100 tons 
Burden from 2 to 3 years old American built. 

We are of opinion she would have sold at that time for £800 say Hight 
hundred pounds, 

London June 12th 1782 


JAMES MATHER 
ANTY CALVERT 
THOMAS BELL 
JOHN INGRAM 


signed” 
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Petition of Thomas Macknight Regarding £250 Granted Him but not Received. 
To the Right Honourable the Lords Commissioners of His Majestys 
Treasury— 
The petition of Thomas Macknight 
Humbly Sheweth— 

That in the year 1781 your petitioner represented to this honourable 
Board, that the Allowance formerly granted him for support was neither 
adequate to the Estate he had lost in the publick service, nor to the prom- 
ises which had been made him—nor was it even equal to the Interest of 
the money owing to your petitioner by the British Government on account 
of property taken from him by itself, for publick purposes and uses—and 
therefore your petitioner prayed an Addition of £200 a year in the Name of 
his Wife. 

That the facts whereon said petition was founded, having been proved, 
and the prayer thereof having been warmly recommended by his Majesty’s 
Secretaries of State, this honourable Board was pleased to direct on the 
3 July 1781, that the Allowance of £200 a year should be paid to your 
petitioner’s wife—and that £250 should be given him on his return to North 
Carolina where it was then the intention of Government your petitioner 
should go—and the first Lord Commissioner himself assured your petitioner 
that said sum should be repeated annually till such time as North Carolina 
was declared in the Kings peace, or your petitioner otherwise provided for 
by the Government— 

That Government however having changed their intention in respect 
to your petitioner’s return, he has never been paid the £250, tho’ he was 
obliged to run in debt for a considerable expense in his preparation—and 
is told that a new Order is necessary to entitle him to receive it—Which 
therefore he now humbly prays your Lordships will grant—And farther 
he relys on your performing the promise of your Lordships immediate 
predecessors, which was to take under consideration after the rise of 
parliament his Memorial and petition of the .......... June last—together 
with the Vouchers thereof which were delivered to M. Montague by Sir 
Adam Ferguson. 

THOMAS MACKNIGHT."* 
No67 Strand 
31 July, 1782 
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Drums. By James Boyd.* (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1925. pp. 

490. $2.50.) 

An outstanding book in historical fiction is this story of the 
years immediately preceding and during the American Revolution. 

In its pages are presented parts of the greatest drama in American 
life, when the Colonies, harried by neglect in some matters, and by 
useless restrictions in others, broke away from Great Britain. 

In a backwoods home in Halifax District in North Carolina, 
Johnny Fraser was born. He was the son of a Scot who was “out 
in ’45,”’ an elder in his Church, a leader in the community, tender, 
stern. His gentle, lovable mother was “‘one of the Moores of Wil- 
mington.” His father was typically ambitious for his son, and held 
him to a rigid nightly seance with his horn speller and Latin Gram- 
mar. In due season the boy was carried to Edenton, the cultural 
center of the Province, to be trained further in books and manners, 
and was left in the midst of the sporting hfe of the Coast with the 
simple injunction, “‘Dinna be afeard o’ any thing but sin.” 

Here by the riverside Johnny saw first an individual whose 
shoulders reminded him of the back of a terrier. Later, he was present 
when John Paul asked of Wylie Jones, of Halifax, the privilege 
of taking his name, and this dock-side loafer was Johnny’s chief 
when, on the Bonhomme Richard, in the foretop with the sharp- 
shooters, he helped to capture the Serapis. 

This chance to redeem himself came to the boy after his practical 
father had hustled him to England when the war clouds were gather- 
ing. Explaining his action, Mr. Fraser said: 

There’s no glory to war except i’ the silly dreams of children or the false 
memories of old men. It’s bloody and no good comes of it. And as for re- 
bellion, if rebels against Great Britain could ever succeed, we should have; 


we were united, we were fighters a,’ and at our head we had our lawful 
King. . . What chance then have these provinces, wi’ a dozen national- 


*With the earlier settlers of Southern Pines came Mr. James Boyd, Sr., of Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania. Attracted by the beauty of the heights east of the town, he pur- 
chased a large acreage and built a home. His grandson, Mr. James Boyd, lives on the 
estate, in a colonial house, copied from one of the finest types on the Oarolina coast. 
Mrs. Boyd is a daughter of Daniel S. Lamont, Secretary of War under Mr. Oleveland. 
The author is master of a pack of fox hounds, and a member of the North Carolina Society 
of the Cincinnati, through his ancestor, Adam Boyd, of Wiimington, who was an ensign 
in the first North Carolina Continental Infantry. A thoroughly human, fun-loving, genial 
gentleman he is said to be. 
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ities within their borders, wi’ thousands honestly loyal to King George and 
tens of thousands indifferent, or cannily waiting to see which way the cat 
will jump, wi’ no arms, no ammunition, no ships, no training. 

A wounded elbow closed Johnny’s naval experiences. Back in 
North Carolina he repaired his wrecked body and walked to Char- 
lotte to join the ragged troops of General Greene. In one of their 
encounters he was wounded and again forced into inaction. 

Among the created characters representative of the time, are 
Hugh Clapton, the kind, dreamy, scholarly rector, of Edenton, the 
Merrillee family—the father, the mother, Sally and woodenheaded 
Joe who became a major in the artillery—each as clear-cut as a 
cameo, and Teague Battle, a back-country lawyer and revolutionist. 
Then there is Captain Tennant, retired, the British Collector of 
the Port, and Eve, his daughter, who introduced Johnny into polite 
society in Edenton, and later, rendered the same service in London. 

Governor Tryon is on the canvas in a small way, and Governor 
Martin and Daniel Boone and Alexander Lillington, and “Mr. 
Harnett of the Cape Fear District,’ Joseph Hewes, one of the three 
‘signers’ from North Carolina, and of course Richard Caswell, 
afterwards Governor of the State, led the fight “at a sort of Burn 
ca’d Moore’s Creek.” Wylie Jones a patrician in descent, wealth, 
and habits, appears as the aristocratic patriot, and there is Sir 
Nathaniel Dukinfield, cock-fighter and racer, “with the best heart 
in the Province.” 

There were cock-fights and races and balls and frolics and shoot- 
ing and riding and drinking among the men of the Coast. They 
were hard drinkers, hard eaters, hard talkers, and hard fighters. 
They traveled on horse-back, in chaises, in ox carts, and in flat- 
bottomed skiffs and barges, and led a life which, cruder in some 
respects, seems fuller of vigor, good cheer and gusto than ours today. 

Throughout the book there are many clever bits of humor and 
wise observations, and there is enough of love and of adventure to 
hold the young readers. The author knows Scotchmen, he knows 
a boy practically as well as Booth Tarkington, he knows negro 
nature and dialect, (the two Fraser slaves, Scipio and Sofa are 
drawn with a master hand), and he knows horses and dogs. 

Amidst this wealth of characters of high and low degree and their 
conflicting purposes a single thought emerges as one reads. It is 
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that out of the stress a new people with faults and virtues all its 
own is coming into being. This feeling, touched on lightly at the 
first, grows steadily until it takes substance in the final chapter 
when, sitting with Johnny Fraser by the roadside, we see, made up 
of men from all the Colonies, the marching columns of Greene’s army. 


CorNELIA SHAW. 
Davipson, N. C. 


THe New History AND THE SocraL Strupies. By Harry Elmer Barnes, Ph.D. 

(New York: The Century Co. 1925. xvii, 605 pp.) 

“History is bunk!’ When a few years ago the father of our most 
prolific motor car thus scorned the mother of the social sciences he 
elicited only contempt from many worshipers at her shrine. But 
not from all of them. Barnes for one saw much truth in Mr. Ford’s 
statement. “The candid and alert practitioner of history must ad- 
mit,” he says, ‘“‘that much, if not most, of the historical writing in the 
past has been essentially ‘bunk.’” Until very recent years, most of 
it has been “lacking in reliability, . . . inadequate in scope 

filled with meaningless details,’ and either useless or 
positively hurtful to the cause which it ought to serve (p. 566). 

It was not until the nineteenth century, Barnes reminds us, that 
historiography became sufficiently accurate in method to entitle it 
to rank as a science. Even then, largely under the influence of the 
Prussian school, it confined itself narrowly to political facts, and 
despite its vaunted objectivity, became in many cases the handmaiden 
of a selfish, blatant, and often dangerous type of patriotism that has 
brought the very word into disrepute among many socially minded 
people. The influence of this school is stili strong. Many of its by- 
products who attempt the writing of history, and more who presume 
to censor it, prefer unfounded traditions that swell national or local 
pride to established facts that might engender a more desirable 
modesty, and light the way toward future progress. It is true, of 
course, that the more reputable of the “political”? historians did de- 
velop a wonderful technique for establishing facts; but, as Professor 
Shotwell complained, they became “so intensely concerned with per- 
fecting the methodology of research that they lost the sense of pro- 
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portion and relative values;” or as Dean Small put it, “they have 
become so skilled in finding facts that they have no use for the truths 
that would make the facts worth finding” (p. 7). 

But there is a “New History,” with which perhaps Mr. Ford is 
not familiar. It is essentially a thing of the present generation. 
While it had its forerunners, such as Buckle and Green, it did not 
come into its own until Robinson, Beard, Shotwell and others of our 
own day were able to prove its superior vitality and promise. It is 
based upon the assumption “that the purpose of history is to give the 
present generation such a complete and reliable picture of the past 
that it will be able to arrive at an intelligent comprehension of how 
and why the present state of civilization came about. Only in this 
way can one reach a correct notion of what is essential and progressive 
in our civilization and what is an encumbering survival of primitive 
times” (p. 15). Its scope is thus broadened to include such 
social, economic, cultural, scientific, religious and other facts re- 
lating to the past as may be in accord with this purpose. Hence the 
New History joins hands with the other social sciences, and to a 
considerable extent with the pure sciences, in the all-important task 
of furnishing data for the intelligent guidance of society. 

The task is not as easy, however, as might appear. Each of the 
special fields concerned has developed a vast amount of data, beyond 
the ability of its own specialists fully to absorb. How then can any 
one come to know enough about all of them to interpret wisely 
phenomena which they are all studying from different angles? How 
shall the statesman, the business man, the labor leader, the church- 
man, the teacher reconcile or choose among the various opinions as 
to the proper interpretation of available facts and their social 
application. 

This tends to explain the recent movement toward synthesis among 
the social sciences, to which Barnes is contributing so ably in this 
book and his other works. The movement proceeds from a realiza- 
tion that, to be effective, knowledge must be broad as well as deep. 
Fortunately it is not necessary for any one to know all the minutiz 
of the various fields in question to obtain a perspective and reasonably 
comprehensive view of the whole. Various specialists are synthe- 
sizing their own findings. Such men as Barnes are beginning the 
task of assembling and correlating the major facts and opinions of 
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the different groups. Along with this movement, inspiring it and 
inspired by it, historians, economists, sociologists, psychologists, mod- 
ern theologians, and the rest are growing naturally more tolerant, 
and apparently approaching measurable accord in regard to some of 
the more insistent problems upon the solution of which depends the 
future course of our common life. Complete accord is doubtless im- 
possible; in fact, undesirable. Wise men no longer dream of 
Utopias. Nor are they seeking panaceas. But many of them are 
hopeful that our unwieldy knowledge can be organized and made pro- 
gressively applicable to the problems of society. On this point, 
by the way, the author is well supported by Glenn Frank in his 
recent, stimulating editorials in Century. 

For such knowledge to become effective, however, it must be popu- 
larized. <A civilization in which majorities rule may easily go upon 
the rocks even though a small group of its scholars possess ample 
knowledge and vision to save it. 

And herein lies the razson d’etre of the present volume. Not 
that it was written for the man in the street, or for the high-school 
student ; at least not directly, though perhaps ultimately. The author 
was “particularly impelled,” he tells us, “by the desire to give con- 
crete and practical aid to the many earnest and ambitious teachers 
of the social studies who have been endeavoring to orient and in- 
form themselves in this new and important field with all too little 
training and bibliographic guidance” (pp. ix, x). The New His- 
tory is discussed in its relations to geography, psychology, anthropol- 
ogy, sociology, science and technology, economics, political science, 
and ethics. The newer developments and viewpoints in these fields 
are summarized with a breadth of knowledge that is positively as- 
tounding. Footnotes and bibliographies point the way toward fur- 
ther study. Read in connection with a number of the other works 
thus referred to, it would prove eminently worth while as a home- 
study course for all those intelligently interested in the efforts of 
Western civilization to find itself. 

Avex Matruews ARNETT. 
NortH CaroLiInA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE CORRESPONDENCE OF THEODORE ROOSEVELT AND HENRY 
Casor Lopez, 1884-1918. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1925. 2 vols. 
pp. VII, 546; 573. $10.00.) 


The publication of the letters of important public men is always 
a thing of interest and importance to historical students. This is 
particularly the case when the letters are of such an intimate 
character as to throw real light on the motives and thoughts of the 
writers, as well as upon their behavior behind the scenes. Few men 
in public life in the past half century have corresponded so volumi- 
nously, freely, and frankly as Roosevelt and Lodge, and of course, 
few have been more in the center of public affairs in the United 
States than they were. Consequently the publication of these letters 
is a real event, historically speaking. 

First of all, it must be said, the letters are of absorbing interest. 
Both men were good letter-writers. They were, further, with the ex- 
ception of one brief period, in complete accord politically and other- 
wise. They were as well a mutual admiration society, and each gave 
to the other the tribute which egotists—and both were clearly of that 
classification—demand of their associates. As a result the corre- 
spondence is unique in character. 

It is wonderfully revealing. The American public is fairly well 
acquainted with Roosevelt’s denunciation of opponents, but many 
thought it in part a matter of publicity. Lodge has not been gen- 
erally regarded as possessing the same habit. But these letters reveal 
the rather astonishing fact that neither, except rarely, attributed to 
those that differed with them any intelligence or even common hon- 
esty. The Ananias Club was begun long before Roosevelt entered 
the White House, and the letters ring with denunciation, abuse, and 
at times villification. In this respect they do not make pleasant 
reading. ‘“Thorough-faced hypocrite,” “thorough-faced scoundrel,” 
“fool,” “lying hypocrite,” “demagogue,” “malignant and dishonest 
liar,” “cur” and “scoundrelly intriguer” are picked at random to 
illustrate the epithets which fill the letters. 

The question was once asked if soothsayers were able to preserve 
gravity of countenance when alone in each others company. These 
letters contain the answer. Writing to Lodge, Roosevelt piously 
says: “Your remarks about indiscriminate, abusive criticism of course 
goto my heart. . . . I regard this dishonest jealousy of decent 
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men on the part of people who claim to be good, and this wholesale 
abuse as two of the most potent forces for evil now existent in the 
nation. The foul and coarse abuse of an avowed partisan, willing 
to hurt the nation for the sake of personal or party gain, is bad 
enough, but it receives the final touch when steeped in the mendacious 
hypocrisy of the mugwump, the miscalled Independent.” 
The letters are revealing in another respect. Both men impress 
the reader with the selfish and self-seeking ambition of their writers, 
this being strikingly true of Roosevelt. His campaign for the Con- 
eressional Medal of Honor is illustrative. In his letters on the sub 
ject there is no mock-modesty, or indeed modesty of_any kind. In 
fact when one has read the collection he is convinced that modesty 
was not one of the qualities for which he can be either praised 
or blamed. He had none. Nor was Lodge much better off. 
The third great impression made by the letters is the bitter parti- 
sanship of both men. Neither could ever see any virtues in a Demo- 
erat, and a Republican rascal was seemingly far more admirable to 


either than the best of Democrats. Few questions were ever viewed 
by either, if these letters constitute an accurate index, from any other 
angle than the personal or party one. Roosevelt, after his bitter 
abuse of Wilson, based, according to his own account, on motives of 
purest patriotism—kept silent for a time after the declaration of 
war, not because his views of Wilson’s character or policy were 
changed nor because he felt any obligation to support the President 
in war, but because he wanted to lead a division to France. 

The letters reveal more clearly what has been fairly well known 
that with both Lodge and Roosevelt throughout the war, politics was 
emphatically not adjourned, and that Wilson’s request for a Demo- 
cratic Congress, however unwise in practice, had much reason be- 
hind it. 

Space does not permit any attempt to recapitulate the numerous 
events upon which light is thrown, nor the valuable documents con- 
tained in the volumes. But the whole collection is highly valuable 
historically, and constitutes, it must be said, an effective antidote 
for considerable biographical material published in the last five 
years and passing as history. Human as the letters show the wri- 
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ters, the reputation of neither will be increased by their publication. 
With which result, of course, the historical student is not greatly 
concerned except in so far as they contribute to the great end and 
goal of historical students—the truth. 


ae 


J. G. p—E Rovutnac HamitTon. 
UNIVERSITY OF NorTH CAROLINA. 


FarM Lire Aproap. By EH. C. Branson. (Chapel Hill: The University of 
North Carolina Press. pp. 303.) 


Some years ago the writer of this review took a trip to Europe. 
As far as he could he made a collection of postcard views showing 
what he had seen. He found it easy to purchase views of the urban 
points of historic, cultural, and artistic interest but his requests for 
views of the picturesque and typical features of country life in the 
various countries of Europe almost invariably encountered merely a 
shrug of the shoulders and an assertion that such a thing did not exist. 
The student of European farm life finds a similar situation in the 
field of books. Whole libraries of books have been written narrating 
the historic lore connected with cities and castles and describing the 
artistic treasures of Europe but comparatively little has been written 
about the problems and mode of life of its agricultural populations. 

This lacuna in our knowledge led Professor Branson of the depart- 
ment of rural economics in the University of North Carolina to 
undertake a really unique European trip during the academic year 
1923-24. Avoiding the cathedrals, the chateaux, the art galleries, the 
points of historic interest, and the usual objectives of American tour- 
ists he sought to get in touch with rural conditions in Germany 
Denmark, and France. He tried to understand the farm villages, the 
life in the farm homes, the ways of marketing farm products, the 
ideals of rural Europe, and the relation of all these things to the 
civilization of which they were a part. The results of Professor 
Branson’s observations were first published in a series of interesting 
letters which were syndicated in a number of the leading newspapers 
of North Carolina. They have now been published in book form by 
the new University of North Carolina Press under the title of 
“Farm Life Abroad.” 
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Professor Branson first took up his residence in Wurtemburg. 
From the vantage point of an old castle he penetrated into the sur- 
rounding villages and obtained his first insight into European farm 
life. Like most travellers to Germany he was struck by the tireless 
industry of the peasants, the utilization of every inch of the ground, 
the widespread employment of women at the heaviest tasks of farm 
life, the long hours of labor, the trigness of the grain fields, the or- 
chards, and the vineyards, the farm villages that take the place of 
the solitary farm houses of America, the rambling nature of villages 
and footpaths, the housing of the farmer, his family, his stock, and 
his tools, all under one roof, and the comfortable circumstances of 
the German peasants since the war. His observations went deeper 
than these superficial characteristics. His final conclusion seems to 
have been that the most significant features of German farm life 
were the widespread farm ownership, the community life fostered by 
the farm villages, the extensive employment of women at back- 
breaking farm tasks, and the absence of farm machinery. 

Professor Branson next went to Denmark. In the Danish penin- 
sula he seems to have found a farmer’s paradise. He found the 
Danish farmers rich, intelligent, and in control of the state. Their 
prosperity is the direct result of the application of intelligence to 
the problems of farm life in Denmark. They have grasped the 
magic wand of codperation and turned the products of their farms 
into wealth and comfort. Through codperative societies they handle 
their own products every step of the way from the field of the farm- 
er to the table of the consumer. The state owns the railroads and 
operates them in the interest of Danish agriculture. The codper- 
ative societies own and operate creameries, cheese factories, bacon 
factories, egg-packing plants, and similar enterprises. They even 
operate food stores in London and own the steamers which ply 
between Denmark and the foreign markets for Danish products. 
The success of the codperative movement in Denmark, however, 
has been made possible by the unusual school system of Denmark. 
Illiteracy is practically unknown. The Danish farmer is an educated 
business man. 

In France the author seems to have tried harder and seen less 
than in either Germany or Denmark. Both the official red tape of 
a highly centralized administrative system and the ingrained reti- 
cence of the French peasant stood in the way of gaining an intimate 
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view of farm life in France. The French peasant builds a wall be- 
tween his family and the outside world. All within the enclosure about 
his home is sacred and private. Besides the reticence of the Frenchmen 
there is the obstacle of his self-satisfaction. Whatever is French 
is right. Against these two obstacles to progress any movement for 
the betterment of French rural life is almost certainly destined to be 
dashed in pieces. The movements that have done so much for farm 
life in America would encounter these insuperable obstacles in 
France. In other respects Professor Branson found farm life in 
France more like that in Germany than that in Denmark. 

“Farm Life Abroad” is only incidentally a work of history. The 
history of Europe is only alluded to when it helps to explain present 
conditions. The author found himself compelled, however, to refer 
frequently to the history of the Danish peasants to explain their 
present position. The work is primarily a record of observations but 
it is much more than this. It contains the author’s philosophy of 
farm life. Important principles of this philosophy are the necessity 
of the farmer owning his land; the need of codperation ; and the need 
of popular education. Every citizen of North Carolina interested 
in the welfare of his state can read “Farm Life Abroad” with profit. 


Cuerster P. Hiasy. 
UNIVERSITY OF NoRTH CAROLINA. 


ENGLISH COMMERCE AND EXPLORATION IN THE REIGN oF HLizaBeTH: By Albert 
Lindsay Rowland and George Born Manhart. (Philadelphia: Press of Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 1924. pp. 189 and 179.) 

“English Commerce and Exploration in the Reign of Elizabeth” 
is the apt title given to a volume containing two distinct historical 
studies dealing with phases of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. The 
first treats of the rise of diplomatic and commercial relations be- 
tween England and Turkey. The second deals with the search for a 
northwest passage. Both studies are these presented to the faculty of 
the graduate school of the University of Pennsylvania in fulfillment 
of the requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. Both 
studies are evidently products of the fruitful seminar of Professor 
Cheyney in that institution. 

The sources for a study of the rise of commercial and diplomatic 
relations between England and Turkey seem to be exceedingly scanty. 
Only twelve primary sources are enumerated in the bibliography 
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appended to the study. More than half of the references are to 
“Hakluyt” and to the “Calendar of State Papers and Manuscripts 
relating to English Affairs preserved in the Archives of Venice.” 
Upon this somewhat slender foundation the author proceeds to 
build his narrative in workmanlike fashion. The establishment of 
contact between England and Turkey is shown step by step. The 
first organization of the Levant Company is clearly explained. The 
obstacles put in the way of the development of English commerce 
with Turkey by the Barbary States, the fleets of Philip II, the 
opposition of the French ambassador, and the corrupt entourage of 
the sultan are plainly shown. Finally the study gives a good picture 
of the methods and achievements of the first English diplomats in 
Turkey. The appendices give the cipher used by the first English 
ambassador to the Levant, a list of ships trading with Turkey in 
the reign of Elizabeth, and a list of the names and dates of the first 
English ambassadors. The bibliography is short and is discrimina- 
tive only in spots. The work has an index of five pages. Through 
lack of sources the author was unable to give a really comprehensive 
picture of the actual development of English commerce. The 
study makes no startling contributions to our knowledge of the sub- 
ject but it can be recommended as a clear, convenient summary of 
our stock of knowledge concerning the early diplomatic and com- 
mercial relations between England and Turkey. 

The author of the second study found considerably more material 
cn the subject of the English search for a northwest passage in the 
time of Elizabeth. The study opens with a discussion of the growth 
of the idea of the existence of a northwest passage to Asia. This in- 
troductory chapter is followed by three chapters dealing with the 
efforts of Frobisher, Davis, and Waymouth to discover a northwest 
passage. The study closes with a short chapter on the results of the 
various voyages of the three navigators. 

The first English sailor to search for the northwest passage was 
Martin Frobisher. After a score of years spent in various activities 
on the sea Frobisher succeeded in interesting some influential men 
in the discovery of a route to Asia north of America. His backers 
included the queen herself and two of her most famous ministers. 
Voyages were made to the waters adjacent to the western coast of 
Greenland in 1776, 1777, and 1778. On Frobisher’s first expedition 
he commanded a tiny fleet composed of two vessels of only twenty- 
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five tons burden and a pinnace of ten tons. Thirty-four men formed 
the entire crew. The main result of the first voyage was the bringing 
back of a few stones that were erroneously assayed as gold bearing 
ore. The hope of obtaining more of the gold bearing rocks led to the 
sending of two larger and more costly expeditions. To the great 
disappointment of the backers of Frobisher the shiploads of rocks 
proved to be nothing but fools’ gold. The three fruitless expeditions 
cost in the neighbourhood of 20,000 pounds. ‘They stirred up, 
nevertheless, much interest in the subject of a northwest passage. 
Several prose accounts of the voyages were published in England 
and translations of some of these narratives were made into Spanish, 
French, Latin, and Italian. 
After a lapse of ten years three more voyages were made in 1785, 
. 1786, and 1787 under the leadership of John Davis for the purpose of 
discovering a northwest passage. The cost of these voyages was 
largely borne by merchants of Exeter. The three expeditions of Davis 
however, attracted much less attention than those of Frobisher. 
Their chief results were progress toward the discovery of the north- 
west passage, the opening of whale and seal fisheries, the develop- 
ment of cod fishing, and an extension of geographical knowledge. 

The final attempt to find a northwest passage in the reign of 
Elizabeth was made under the leadership of Waymouth in 1602. 
This expedition was financed by the English East India Company 
which hoped to find a shorter route to India than the one around 
the Cape of Good Hope. In the way of new discovery very little 
was accomplished by the voyage of Waymouth. 

In this study of the search for a northwest passage in the reign 
of Elizabeth the greater fullness of the sources and the nature of the 
subject have enabled the author to do a more satisfactory piece of 
work than the author of the companion study was able to do. Follow- 
ing the narrative are three interesting appendices. The first gives the 
forty-one different forms in which contemporaries spelled the name 
of Martin Frobisher, an added proof of the uncertainty of our 
ancestors’ orthography. A second gives a list of the adventures who 
backed Frobisher in the three different voyages and the sums they 
subscribed. A third appendix does the same thing for the second 
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expedition of Davis. In addition the study is supplied with three 
useful maps, a bibliography that is critical at times, and an index. 
The author has left little out of his narrative that the curious reader 
would care to know. 


Cuerster P. Hiesy. 
UNIVERSITY OF NorTH CAROLINA. 


A History or AGRICULTURE. By N.S. B. Gras. (New York: The MacMillan 
Company, 1925.) 


A History of Agriculture, by N. S. B. Gras, is the first book of its 
kind in the field. As its complete title states, it covers only Europe 
and America. Previous to its appearance one who wished to get 
an historic survey of agriculture found it necessary to review a num- 
ber of books covering various phases of agriculture in various coun- 
tries and at various periods. Professor Gras brings together in this 
book of less than 450 pages a complete survey of the technical, 
economic and social phases of agriculture from the earliest known 
stages of agriculture to the present. 

The book is so compact in its treatment that the reader needs to be 
fairly well versed in agriculture to follow its analyses with ease. 
Probably its two greatest values, however, inhere in its compactness. 
The technical agricultural specialist, who is notoriously weak in his- 
toric knowledge, will read the book because of its compactness 
and can read it because of his knowledge of the subject material pre- 
sented. The historian will read it because it stays closely to its 
special topic of agriculture and thus does not require him to read 
elaborate historic detail with which he is already familiar. 

The book is introduced by a survey of “The Stages of Economic 
Development” and the place of agriculture in an evolving world of 
economy. This analysis is followed by a survey of the stages of 
agricultural development, based largely upon the use of the soil in 
the production of farm products. With the third chapter the author 
begins tracing agriculture more in keeping with the universally 
used divisions of political history starting with Rome and conclud- 
ing with the United States. This treatment is by no means stultified, 
however, by so simple a survey as “Ancient, Mediaeval and Modern 
Agriculture” or by taking up the agriculture of one country after 
another. Rather it is an analysis of the relation of agriculture to 
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the state, the status of the farm populations, the development of the 
stages of technical production, and the economic and social structures 
of society as they relate to and are inter-related with these other fac- 
tors. Rome is used no doubt as an example because of the availability 
of written documents. England supplies the best example of the 
rapid growth of the metropolitan economy. France is used as the 
best example of the development of the school of economic doctrine 
based on agriculture. American agriculture is treated in greater 
detail because of its recentness and present dominance. 

In addition to the general survey of agriculture a number of out- 
standing historic and economic trends and analyses are given. Such 
are the chapters on “Peasant Revolts,” “History of Property in 
Land,” “Rural Types,” and two final chapters of broad generaliza- 
tions on “Agricultural Development.” 

This book is by no means an encyclopedia, for it is readable from 
beginning to end, but it does cover agriculture from the stage of 
“collective economy” or “direct appropriation” to present day 
complex agricultural and agrarian problems. The agronomist or 
animal husbandry specialist will be surprised at the contribution 
this treatise will make to his knowledge of his only technical sub- 
ject. The average economist and sociologist will find much illustra- 
tive material and undoubtedly considerable information brought to- 
gether in this survey and analysis that is not entirely familiar 
to them. The historian will discover in this book one of the best ex- 
amples of modern methods in history in that the treatment is a sin- 
gle line of analysis which traces through many stages of history 
and many centuries of time, never allowing dates and other details 
to incumber the cause and effect analysis. 

The chief contributions which such a book will make to those 
who are working in some field of agriculture but who are not in a 
habit of thinking in historic terms are: a knowledge of the changed 
status of agriculture and the problems incident thereto as the differ- 
ent stages of world economy have evolved; the antiquity of certain 
phases of agricultural knowledge, generally thought to be purely prod- 
ucts of recent scientific development; the historic significance of 
land ownership and some other social problems, a discussion of 
which today is considered Utopian in comparison with such con- 
erete agricultural problems as seed selection and soil fertility; the 
relatively changed status of agriculture as a business enterprise in 
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a developing metropolitan economy. Many students of agriculture 
will learn from this text probably for the first time that certain 
aspects and systems of land ownership and tenure have arisen, pre- 
vailed for a while and ultimately failed in practically all nations 
of the world (see pp. 257-8). Their reasons can be learned only from 
history but they should be learned. Many readers will probably 
be cognizant for the first time of the fact that our land policies have 
not squared with either wise economic statesmanship or good agri- 
cultural practices. This lesson we are just beginning to learn and 
may be just now arriving at a stage of economic, political and social 
enlightenment when we will consider land economics of equal pub- 
lic importance with industrial and commercial tariffs (see page 277). 
They will probably also be interested to know that there have been 
times in the world’s history when the greatest statesmen of the time, 
such as Pliny, Cato and Varro in Rome; and Washington, Jefferson 
and Franklin in America, recognized agricultural problems as worthy 
of their deepest consideration and _ solicitude. 

There are certain broad aspects of agriculture which can be 
visioned and appraised only by a study of history. Professor Gras 
brings these out continuously in his book. They are the problems 
of agriculture which make and break civilizations and are, therefore, 
of deepest significance to the student of public affairs as well as to 
the student of agriculture. The three following paragraphs present 
illustrations of such aspects. 

There has been such a thing as “an agricultural revolution,” as 
well as ‘‘an industrial revolution,” in the sense that between 1700 
and 1800 such tremendous changes took place in agricultural prac- 
tices and agricultural knowledge that they exceeded the accomplish- 
ments of all previous time in this field (see Chapter IX). 

The period of inclosures in England and the disposal of the pub- 
lic domain in the United States are eras in history not excelled in 
their significance by any revolution of all time. They are both based 
upon land, its utilization and ownership. 

“At times the farmer has lain almost secure from such eruptions 
(business cycles), but as metropolitan influences have reached out 
and brought him within the circle of brisk and continuous market- 
ing, and as the business-like farmer has taken the place of the older 
types, the countryside has come to experience the ups and downs of 
commercial fortune involved in the business cycle (p. 148). 
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Some broad generalizations presented in the last chapter of the 
book illustrate conclusions which only a historic analysis can reveal. 
“It seems true to say that in America the ownership of land has 
had more favorable influence upon settlement and citizenship than 
it has had upon agricultural methods” (p.-366). 

“The effects of the business cycle on the farmer is more likely to 
produce a rhythm of rural well-being, than is any cycle of crops (so 
far deserved) likely to determine a cycle of general production 
(p.-376). 

“Apart from wool growing, sugar planting and perhaps dairying, 
the tariffs have had but little effect on agriculture (p-393). 

“Tt would hardly be gainsaid that the test of agricultural produc- 
tion and rural life is the culture to which it has given rise” (p-425). 

“The most serious cultural shortcoming of rural life in America 
is that it has developed no high ideals that are independent of the 
town, no culture to be set up against that of the town, no attractive- 
ness that will be clung to in youth and old age in preference to 
what the town has to offer. In material aspects, American agricul- 
ture has been a success, though not an unqualified success; in higher 
things, it has been a failure, an almost unqualified failure” 
(pp-429-380). 

The southern reader will be particularly interested in many 
pages and topics of the book some of which are, the early stages 
of American agricultural development, (pp.-285-86: 299). | Tobacco 
and cotton culture and the plantation (pp-345-49); the lack of 
metropolitan development in the South (pp-271-2); the economic 
aspect of slavery in agriculture (pp-409-13). 


Cart C. Taytor. 
STATE COLLEGE. 


Tur Necro AND HIS Sones. By Howard W. Odum and Guy B. Johnson. 


Chapel Hill: (The University of North Carolina Press. 1925. pp. VII, 
306. $3.00). 


A wealth of Negro folklore and folk songs exists in the South. 
It is one of the misfortunes of the Negro that most of the mining 
of this rich material has been done by whites, for however well- 
disposed and sympathetic the white man’s interpretation of Negro 
art may be, no one can speak for the Negro as well as the Negro 
himself. Yet while we wait expectantly for Negroes who will ade- 
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quately interpret the artistic expression of their race, this native 
wealth of song and story, otherwise neglected, is being gradually col- 
lected by Southern whites appreciative of its value. It is to the 
credit of the University of North Carolina that its department of 
sociology includes two such Southerners. 

“The Negro and His Songs” is a collection of considerable interest 
and value, not so much because of the interpretation of Negro 
character read into the songs, which is of the conventional Southern 
type, but because the songs themselves, formerly floating about in 
various versions among the Negroes, have been set down in black 
and white in at least one permanent form. The majority of the 
songs were collected in northern Mississippi and northern Georgia, 
and a few in North Carolina and Tennessee. Some are reprinted 
from The Journal of American Folklore and The American Journal 
of Religious Psychology. 

The songs are grouped under three heads: religious songs, social 
songs and work songs. Those in the last two divisions are the most 
interesting because less generally familiar than the spirituals. The 
spirituals, the most distinctive examples of genuine Negro art in 
America, have long been appreciated as including some really noble 
music of striking emotional beauty in which the soul of an enslaved 
race found haunting expression. Religious songs of the same 
general type persist in the present, though characterized by less con- 
viction and depth of feeling. The editors of the present volume 
discuss the source material of these songs found in the Scriptures 
and the Negro’s personal religious experience, their origins either 
collectively in preaching, praying, shouting and marching or by in- 
dividual improvisations, and the chief figures that appear in them: 
Satan, “King Jesus,” Jehovah and various Biblical folk, together 
with Heaven, Hell and the Judgment. The Negro’s enjoyment and 
satisfaction in singing is noted. Numerous examples are given. 

Ordinary songs of the Negro’s everyday life as distinguished from 
the purely religious songs are classed as social songs which, the 
editors say, have become more common since slavery. These social 
songs are those either originating with the Negroes or so completely 
adapted as to become common Negro songs. Among the makers 
and disseminators of these are mentioned the “music physicianer,” 
“musicianer” and “songster.” Most picturesque of the three, the 
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music physicianer appears as a wandering minstrel, traveling from 
place to place with his “box” (fiddle or guitar). General subjects 
of the social songs are cited as home and home life, the relations of 
man and woman, the wanderings of the Negro, the hobo and his work, 
the Negro bad man. “While there is much recklessness and care- 
free gaiety in the Negro’s social songs,” say the editors, “there is 
nevertheless a definite vein of sadness running through the majority 
of them.” Many social songs are declared to be too vulgar for 
publication. 

The work songs include examples of those sung to the rhythm of 
pick and shovel or the clink of the hoe or among the rows of cotton 
or while the Negro plows or goes about the various tasks of the day. 
“The kind of song is often determined by the nature of the work and 
the number of the workmen. Songs are improvised at will, under the 
influence of work. The themes vary with the thoughts of the work- 
men or with the suggestions of the occasion.” 

Imagery, style and poetic effect of Negro folk songs are discussed 
in the last chapter. An interesting bibliography of Negro folk 
songs concludes the book. 

In this collection we see,—from the white man’s point of view,— 
the character of the Negro as expressed in his songs: his religious 
fervour, simplicity, gayety, humor, emotionalism, recklessness and 
pathos. Each song given in the volume is introduced or followed by 
a detailed and often obvious explanation. But the collection of the 
songs themselves is valuable, and the evident disposition of the South- 
ern editors to treat the subject thoroughly and sympathetically, if 
somewhat conventionally, is admirable. No doubt we shall get more 
interpretative light on Negro character and art from James Weldon 
Johnson’s forthcoming “The Book of American Negro Spirituals.” 
It is hoped that in this, music as well as words will be included, 
since the melodies of Negro songs are quite as interesting and as 
characteristic as the words. 

Netz Barris Lewis. 

Ra.eicH, N. C. 


HISTORICAL NEWS 


The North Carolina Historical Commission receives many re- 
quests for early numbers of the North Carolina Manual ; Proceedings 
of the State Literary and Historical Association; The North Carolina 
Booklet ; and The North Carolina Day Program. These publications 
are out of print. It is requested that any one having duplicates of 
any of these publications send them to R. B. House, Secretary of 
the North Carolina Historical Commission, Raleigh, N. C. Any 
supply thus accumulated will be used to fill gaps in the collections 
of libraries and students, and a distinct service to North Carolina 
history will be rendered. 


Response to the above request has been gratifying. The Historical 
Commission has received many duplicates of the above-named pub- 
lications, and has been able to complete the collections of several 
private collectors. The most notable accession has been a complete 
set of the Colonial and State Records of North Carolina, with index, 
loaned through the courtesy of Frank D. Grist, Commissioner of 
Labor and Printing. 


Since July the Historical Commission has received many addi- 
tions to various private collections. In county records it has re- 
ceived five volumes of Carteret County Deed Books, and six volumes 
of Ashe County Deed Books. Deliveries of Loyalist Papers from 
the British Public Records Office have been made, and also deliveries 
amounting to some 500 sheets of records from the archives in Spain 
relative to the western expansion of North Carolina. Miss Mary 
Callum Wiley presented 109 additional letters in the collection of 
Calvin H. Wiley Papers. From George A. Taylor of Boston were 
received sixty-odd sheets of transcripts of papers in a case, Miller 
v. Riscoe, dated 1678. 


During the summer there was erected at Kure’s Beach by Capt. 
Edgar D, Williams, the Board of County Commissioners of New 
Hanover County, and the North Carolina Historical Commission, 
a granite marker on the spot where the Federal troops landed in 
the operations resulting in the capture of Fort Fisher. 
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One of the most notable commencement addresses made in North 
Carolina was that of Glenn Frank at the University of North Caro- 
lina. The substance of this address will be found under the heading, 
“The Outlook For Western Civilization,” beginning in the Century 
magazine, August, 1925. 


The State Literary and Historical Association of North Carolina, 
the North Carolina Folk Lore Society, and the North Carolina Arts 
Society will meet jointly in Raleigh during the week of December 
9. The first event will be a program by the Carolina Playmakers 
at the State Theater, Wednesday evening, December 9, under the 
direction of Frederick H. Koch, President of the Literary and 
Historical Association. Other details of the meeting will be an- 


nounced later. 


From Daniel L. Grant, Executive Secretary of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation of the University of North Carolina, there has been received 
a folio of corrections to the volume of Alumni History of the 


University. 


Mr. Preston Davie, of New York, has presented to the University 
Library two rare North Carolina histories as the beginning of a 
collection to be known as the Governor William Richardson Davie 


Carolina Collection. 


In August, 1925, the North Carolina Historical Commission 
issued, in an edition limited to 1,000 sets, a two-volume collection 


of the Papers of John Steele, edited by H. M. Wagstaff. 


On June 25 there was dedicated in Goldsboro, as a memorial 
to the soldiers of the World War from Wayne County, a completely 
equipped civic building, known as the Wayne County Memorial 
Building. 


The annual celebration of Virginia Dare Day, the anniversary 
of the birth of the first English child in America, was held at Manteo 


August 18. 
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In the “Jubilee Number” of the Nashville Banner (Nashville, 
Tenn.) appeared an article by Archibald Henderson, written by 
request of the editor, entitled “The Naming of Nashville.” On 
the basis of documentary evidence, Dr. Henderson states that “the 
station of the Bluff,” at the “French Lick,” was named ‘“Nash- 
borough” in 1780 by Colonel Richard Henderson, author of the 
famous “Cumberland Compact” and founder of Nashville, Tenn. 
“Nashborough” was named, not for Governor Abner Nash, as 
many of the histories say, but for General Francis Nash, who was 
killed at the Battle of Germantown. In the “Act for establishing 
a town on Cumberland River at a place called the Bluff, near the 
French Lick” (N. C. Assembly, 1784) it is expressly set forth 
that the town, which till then had gone by the name of Nash- 
borough,” “shall be called and known by the name of Nash-Vill, 
in memory of the patriotic and brave General Nash.” 


In the Carolina Churchman for July is a biographical sketch by 
Marshall De Lancey Haywood, entitled, “Giles Rainsford, an Itiner- 
ant Missionary of the Church of England in the Colones of North 
Carolina and Virginia, 1712-1718. 


The Reviewer, edited by Paul Green of Chapel Hill, and formerly 
published at Hickory under the business management of R. S. 
Pickens, has been transferred to the University of North Carolina 
Press. The first issue under the new management will appear 
October, 1925. 


Noteworthy articles in recent publications concerning North 
Carolina: Harly Churches of North Carolina, by William Thornton 
Whitsett (Greensboro Daily News, June 7, 1925); Western North 
Carolina, ete., by Joseph Hyde Pratt, Asheville, 1925, paper, 62 pp. 
Walter Clark, by A. L. Brooks (Greensboro Daily News, July 5, 
1925); Autobiography of Omar Ihn Said, Slave in North Carolina, 
1831 (American Historical Review, July 1925). 


What will be a third volume of Burton J. Hendrick’s Life and 
Letters of Walter H. Page begins serially in The World’s Work for 


June. 
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R. D. W. Connor, of the department of history in the University 
of North Carolina, will issue the papers of William Gaston. The 
work will be published by the North Carolina Historical Commis- 
sion. 


In a forthcoming issue of this magazine will appear a hitherto 
unpublished and generally unknown version of William Byrd’s his- 
tory of the line between North Carolina and Virginia. It will be 
edited by William K. Boyd. 


From Zeb V. Walser the North Carolina Historical Commission 
received a complete set of photographs of the members from North 
Carolina in the several conventions and congresses of the Confed- 
eracy. 


Volume I in a serial issue of Calendars of Collections of the North 
Carolina Historical Commission has been prepared by D. L. Corbitt 
and is in press. It will be distributed during the present year. 


Volume II, Records of the Moravians in North Carolina, Adelaide 
L. Fries, Editor, will be issued by the North Carolina Historical 
Commission during the present year. 


Roger C. Hackett, Pineland Junior College, Salemburg, N. C., 
wants to buy the six volumes of The History of North Carolina, by 
Connor, Boyd, and Hamilton, Chicago: Lewis Publishing Co., 1919. 
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